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PREFACE. 


The  idea  of  embracing,  in  the  compass  of  this  little  volume, 
anything  like  a  tolerable  outline  of  Universal  History,  would 
doubtless  excite  a  snule  on  the  lip  of  a  college  professor, 
should  he  ever  condescend  to  peep  into  our  humble  title- 
page.  But  let  my  object  be  clearly  understood,  and  then  I 
hope  the  attempt  I  have  here  made  will  not  be  deemed 
either  ridiculous  or  presuming. 

A  work  which  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  be  voluminous.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
the  utmost  stretch  of  the  youthful  intellect  to  compass  it ; 
the  young  reader  shrinks  back  in  despair,  even  from  under- 
taking the  task  of  its  perusal.  He  looks  upon  the  formidable 
row  of  octavos,  in  which  such  a  wilderness  of  lore  is  col- 
lected, as  a  maze  in  which  he  is  sure  to  get  lost,  and  he 
therefore  prudently  resolves  to  keep  clear  of  it. 

Abridgments  of  general  history  have  been  us\idly  Xx^lJ^^'Ci 
to  still  greater  objections.     They  are  little  more  flcLaii  Sirj 
ii«s?  ordstes,  presenting  no  pictures  to  the  imagm^X^AO^^ 
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exciting  no  sympathies  in  the  heart,  and  imparting  few 
ideas  to  the  understanding.  If,  by  dint  of  labour,  a  meagre 
chronological  table  is  extracted  by  the  reader,  and  fixed  in 
the  memory,  it  is  of  no  practical  use.  It  is  but  a  skeleton, 
without  flesh,  sinews,  or  soul ;  a  mass  of  words,  to  which 
the  mind  can  assign  no  clear  definitions. 

And  yet  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  person  should, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  imprinted  on  his  mind,  in 
bright  and  unfading  colours,  a  clear  outline  of  the  story  of 
mankind,  firom  its  beginning  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  down 
to  the  present  hour.  The  advantages  of  this  are  obvious. 
It  makes  all  subsequent  reading  and  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject of  history  both  useful  and  interesting;  it  becomes  a 
stimulus  to  research;  it  is  ever  after  a  clew  to  guide  the 
inquirer  through  the  labyrinths  of  historical  lore. 

The  task  of  preparing  a  work  which  may  accomplish  this 
desirable  object  in  respect  to  the  young,  is  doubtless  difficult. 
To  steer  clear  of  bewildering  difluseness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  repulsive  chronological  brevity  on  the  other — and  at 
the  same  time  to  weave  into  a  few  pages,  a  clear,  vivid, 
and  continuous  tale  of  the  great  human  &mily— one  that 
may  be  both  comprehensible  and  entertaining  to  the  young 
reader — demands  a  nicer  understanding  of  the  youthful 
Iieart  and  intellect^  and  more  art  in  the  adaptation  of  lan- 
snia^e  to  simple  mindB,  than  can  often  \>e  al  ^^  ^swcmkaad 
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of  any  man.  But  though  the  undertakmg  be  discouraging, 
it  is  perhaps  worth  the  trial ;  if  I  fail;  I  do  but  follow  the 
fortunes  of  others;  if  I  have  not  the  power  to  command 
success,  accident  may  come  to  my  aid. 

So  I  have  written  my  book,  and  the  world  may  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.  I  have  based  History  upon  Geography, 
illustrating  them  by  maps.  I  have  written  for  the  Y(mng; 
but  as  I  desire  that  this  volume  may  not  be  forced  upon 
anybody  as  a  monitor  or  master,  I  say  in  the  title-page, 
that  it  is  designed  for  &milies  and  schools. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  work  upon  which  I  wish  to 
add  a  few  remarks.  Before  giving  the  history  of  any 
country,  I  tell  the  reader  where  it  is ;  I  give  him  a  sketch 
of  its  present  condition ;  I  direct  his  attention  to  its  plape 
on  the  map,  and  ask  him  to  observe  its  position  in  relation 
to  other  places.  Having  thus  given  the  country  a  "local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  I  pro- 
ceed to  relate  its  story.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
made  Geography  the  basis  of  History;  a  point  of  much 
importance,  as  I  think,  in  teaching  this  subject  to  children. 
In  a  larger  work,  it  is  less  necessary,  for  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  older  readers  are  acquainted  with  geography, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  study  of  history. 
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Chapter  I. — ^Intkoduction. 

ABOUT  TRAVELLING  IN  A  BALLOON,   AND  WHAT  CUBIOU8  THINGS  ONE 

MAY  MEET  WITH. 

1.  Ip  you  could  get  into  the  car  of  a  balloon,  rise  into  the 
air,  and  sail  over  the  country,  how  many  interesting  things 
you  would  see!  At  one  moment  you  would  be  passing  over 
a  city,  at  another  you  would  look  down  upon  a  valley,  or  a 
river,  or  a  hill,  or  a  mountain! 

2.  What  a  pleasant  method  this  would  be  of  studying 
what  is  called  geography!  for  geography,  you  know,  is  a 
description  of  cities,  rivers,  valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and 
other  things  that  a  traveller  meets  with. 

3.  How  much  more  delightful  this  would  be  than  to  look 
over  maps,  which  only  give  you  a  sort  of  picture,  showing 
where  towns  are  placed,  how  rivers  run,  and  where  moun- 
tains lie.  But  as  very  few  of  us  can  travel  about  witk 
balloons,  we  must  be  content  with  maps,  and  learn  geogca^^i"^ 
from  them  as  well  as  we  can, 

^  J/ZTL?'  ^  WZiz,^  i^  gome  distant  covmtty  ^* 
s,oaI,  n,eet  ^tt  a  tuUding  different   from   any  ^e  \x^ 
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ever  seen ;  suppose  that  it  was  built  of  stone,  covered  with 
moss,  and  marked  with  great  age,  as  if  it  had  been  erected 
at  least  five  hundred  years  ago: — 

5.  Suppose  that,  on  entering  this  building,  we  should  find 
strange,  dark  rooms  of  vast  size;  suppose  that  we  should 
find  in  this  building  the  graves  of  persons  who  died  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  with  their  names  carved  upon  the 
stones  beneath  which  their  bones  repose! — 

6.  Now,  what  do  you  imagine  we  should  think  of  all 
this?  Should  we  not  be  curious  to  know  why  this  building 
was  erected — ^when,  and  by  whom  it  was  built?  Should  we 
not  be  anxious  to  kiiow  something  of  the  people  who  con- 
structed such  a  wonderful  building?  Should  we  not  desire  to 
go  back  five  hundred  years,  and  learn  the  story  of  that  distant 
time? 

7.  And  if  we  could  meet  with  some  old  man  who  had  lived 
so  long,  should  we  not  wish  to  sit  down  by  his  side  and  hear 
him  tell  how  and  when  this  edifice  was  built?  Should  we  not 
ask  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  people  who  built  it, 
and  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it? 

8.  Now,  if  you  were  to  travel  in  foreign  countries,  you 
would  meet  with  a  great  many  such  buildings  as  I  have 
described.  You  would,  indeed,  find  many  that  are  more  than 
five,  hundred  years  old. 

9.  If  you  were  to  extend  your  travels  to  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
-E^gjgDt^  or  some  parts  of  Asia,  you  would  often  meet  with  the 

Jtiins  of  temples,  palaces,  and  cities,  which  existed  in  a  perfect 
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State  two  or  tliree  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  these  would 
excite  your  wonder  on  account  of  their  beauty,  and  some  on 
account  of  their  grandeur. 

10.  Such  things  you  would  meet  with  in  foreign  lands,  but 
no  man  could  be  found  old  enough  to  tell  you  their  story 
from  his  own  observation.  What  then  would  you  do?  Per- 
haps you  would  be  content,  after  returning  from  your  travels, 
to  sit  down  with  old  Peter  Parley,  and  hear  the  history  of 
those  ancient  times. 

11.  Well,  I  suppose  that  most  of  my  readers  have  either 
travelled  about,  or  read  of  distant  countries.  Perhaps,  then, 
they  are  curious  to  hear  an  old  man  tell  of  the  olden  time. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  tired  of  my  stories,  I  beg  him  to 
sit  down  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Questions.— 1.  What  would  a  person  see  if  he  were  to  sail  over  the 
country  in  a  balloon?  2.  What  is  geography?  3.  What  are  maps? 
4.  Supx>08e  we  should  meet  with  some  old  building,  what  should  we 
desire  to  know?  6.  What  would  a  traveller  meet  with  in  foreign  lands? 
6.  What  would  he  meet  with  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or  Asia?  What 
would  these  ancient  ruins  teach? 


Chap.  II. — ^Introducton  continued, 

ABOUT  HISTORY  AND   GBOGRAPHT,   AND   OTHER   MATTERS. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  have  often  met  with  the  words  Hiatot^ 
and  Geography.    History  is  the  8tOTj  of  mankinA  amc^  XJsv^ 
world  was  created,  and  may  be  compared  to  aii  o\A  xxi«a^ 
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who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and  who  has  seen  cities 
built  and  fall  into  decay;  who  has  seen  nations  rise,  flourish, 
and  disappear;  and  who,  with  a  memory  full  of  wonderful 
things,  sits  down  to  tell  you  of  all  that  has  happened  during 
so  many  ages. 

2.  Geography,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  a  description  of 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries — the  things  which 
a  traveller  sees  in  going  fi'om  one  place  to  another.  Geo- 
graphy, then,  may  be  compared  to  some  roving  fellow  who 
has  been  all  over  the  world  in  ships,  stage-coaches,  steam- 
boats, and  railway  carriages,  and  who  has  come  back  to  give 
us  an  account  of  all  he  has  seen. 

3.  You  will  see,  then,  that  history  is  a  record  of  events 
which  have  happened,  and  that  geography  teUs  you  of  the 
places  where  they  happened.  In  order  to  understand  the 
former,  you  must  know  something  of  the  latter.  In  this 
little  book  I  shall,  therefore,  sometimes  put  on  the  old  grey- 
beard of  History,  who  has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  and 
tell  you  of  what  has  come  to  pass;  and  sometimes  I  shall 
take  you  in  a  balloon  or  vessel,  and  carry  you  with  me  to  the 
places  where  the  events  I  relate  have  occurred. 

4.  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  my  story,  tell  you  how  the  first 
man  and  woman  were  made,  how  they  had  a  large  family,  how 
these  increased  and  spread  themselves  throughout  the  different 
countries.  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  great  nations  that  have 
^xisteA,  of  the  great  battles  that  have  been  fought,  and  of 

^Ae  deeds  of  celebrated  jpersons. 
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5.  But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  remind  you  that  the  world 
is  round,  and  that  men  and  animals  live  upon  the  surface; 
that  the  &ce  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  laud  and  water;  that 
on  the  land  trees,  grass,  herbs,  and  flowers  grow;  men  and 
animals  dwell;  and  towns,  cities,  and  villages  are  built. 

6.  A  high  piece  of  land,  you  know,  is  called  a  mountain 
or  hill;  a  low  piece  of  land  is  called  a  valley.  You  often  see 
water  running  in  a  stream  through  a  valley;  this  is  called  a 
river:  and  you  sometimes  see  a  still  piece  of  water  surround- 
ed by  hills;  this  is  called  a  lake. 

7.  About  one  third  of  the  face  of  the  earth  is  land,  and 
two  thirds  are  water.  The  land  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents;  the  western  continent  consists  of  North  and  South 
Atoerica;  the  eastern  continent  consists  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia. 

8.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  7,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
eastern  continent;  and  on  page  8,  you  will  see  a  map  of  the 
western  continent. 

Question. — 1.  What  is  history?  To  what  may  it  be  compared? 
2.  What  is  geography?  To  what  may  it  be  compared  ?  6.  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  earth?  Where  do  men  and  animals  live?  How  is  the  face 
of  the  land  divided  ?  What  grow  upon  the  land  ?  What  live  upon  the 
land?  What  are  built  upon  the  land?  6.  What  is  a  mountain  or  hill? 
A  valley?  A  river?  A  lake?  7.  What  part  of  the  fjxce  of  the  earth 
is  land?  What  portion  is  water?  How  is  the  land  divided?  What  of 
the  western  continent  ?    The  eastern  ? 
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Chap.  m. — Introduction  continued. 

HOW  THE  WOBLD  IS  DIVIDED   INTO  LAND   AND   WATER. 

1.  I  HAVE  said  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
are  covered  with  water.  This  water  is  one  vast  salt  sea,  but 
to  different  parts  we  give  different  names. 

2.  That  part  which  lies  between  Europe  and  America,  is 
called  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
wide;  that  part  which  lies  between  America  and  Asia  'is 
called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  about  ten  thousand  miles 
wide.  There  are  manj  other  names  given  to  other  parts  of 
the  great  salt  sea. 

3.  Ships,  as  you  well  know,  sail  from  one  country  to 
another  upon  the  water,  and  in  this  way  a  great  deal  of 
trade  or  commerce  is  carried  on.  But,  as  mankind  live  on 
the  land,  my  stories  will  chiefly  relate  to  what  has  happened 
there. 

4.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  people  speak  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  By  this  they  mean  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many 
pieces  of  land  encircled  by  water,  called  islands. 

6.  In  the  Pacific   Ocean  there  are  many  of  these,  the 

inhabitants  of  which  are  very  numerous.     These  islands  are 

considered  the  fifth  division  of  the  world,  which  is  called 

Oceania.    Ifanjr  people  divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  thus: 

-cJurope,  Asia,  AJHca,  America,  Austra\a&i8s  «iXi^  ^^^xv^'^w^., 

<^^jjla,  however,  comprehends  tlie  two  laAXex. 
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6.  Now,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  has  happened  in 
these  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  order  to  understand 
my  stories,  it  is  necessary  you  should  look  over  the  maps 
which  are  here  given.  These  will  show  you  where  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  about  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 

Qns8TiON8.— 1.  What  of  the  great  mass  of  water  that  covers  two  thirds 
oft&eearth?  2.  What  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean  ?  The  Padfio?  8.  What 
of  ships?  What  of  the  land?  4.  What  are  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world?    What  is  an  island?   5.  What  of  Oceania? 

I  wish  you  to  answer  ihefoUowing  gueitUma  from  the  maps. 

What  ocean  lies  east  of  America  ?  What  lies  to  the  west  ?  Into  what 
two  parts  18  America  divided?  Which  way  is  Europe  from  America? 
Which  way  is  Africa?  How  far  is  Europe  from  America?  How  far  is 
Africa?  What  ocean  lies  west  of  Europe?  What  lies  to  the  west  of 
Africa?  What  to  the  south  of  Africa  and  Asia?  What  to  the  east  of 
Asia?  How  is  Europe  bounded?  Which  way  is  it  from  Africa?  How 
18  Africa  bounded  ?  How  is  Africa  separated  from  Asia  ?  What  sea  lies 
between  Africa  and  Europe  ?  Are  Europe  and  Asia  separated  by  water, 
or  do  they  lie  together  in  one  piece  ot  land  ?  How  is  Asia  bounded  ? 
Point  your  finger  toward  Asia.    Toward  Europe.    Toward  Africa. 


Chap.  IV. — ^Introduction  continued, 

ABOUT  THE   INHABITANTS   OF  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AND   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

1.  Befobe  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  Asia  is  a 
vast  country  with  a  multitude  of  cities,  occupied  by  a  great 
many  different  nations. 

2.  The  principal  of  these  nations  are — the  Tartars,  who 
wander  from  place  to  place,  and  dwell  chiefly  ia  leii\»  \  XXv^ 
Arabs,  who  hare  large  focka  of  camels  and  fiiie  \iOX^^"s.^ 
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with  which  they  roam  over  the  desert;  the  Hindoos,  or 
inhahitants  of  India,  who  travel  about  on  elephants,  and 
worship  idols ;  the  Persians,  who  are  very  fond  of  poetry, 
and  have  splendid  palaces;  the  Chinese,  from  whom  we 
get  tea;  and  the  Turks,  who  sit  on  cushions  instead  of 
chairs. 

8.  The  whole  population  of  Asia  is  about  five  hundred 
and  ninety  millions,  which  is  more  than  half  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  globe.  It  has  ten  times  as  many  people  as  the 
whole  of  North  and  South  America  put  together. 

4.  Africa,  you  know,  is  the  native  land  of  the  negroes. 
It  has  a  few  large  cities,  but  the  whole  number  of  people  is 
but  eighty-six  millions. 

5  Europe  is  divided  into  several  nations,  such  as  the 
English,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Grermans,  Russians, 
and  others.  It  has  many  fine  cities,  and  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

6.  America  has  some  large  cities,  and  many  pleasant  towns 
♦'  and  villages,  but  more  than  half  the  country  is  uninhabited. 

The  whole  population  is  about  fifty  millions. 

7.  Oceania,  as  I  have  before  said,  consists  of  many  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  these,  Australia,  is  the  largest 
island  on  the  globe.  On  account  of  the  continual  additions 
made,  the  population  of  these  places  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  correctness. 

Qr/A'STwys.—l.  What  of  Asia?    2.  What  are  the  principal  nations 
of  Asia?    3.  Population  of  Asia,?    4.  What  of  Mt\c».*^    Population? 
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5,  What  of  Europe?  Population?  6.  "What  of  America ?  Population? 
7.  What  of  Oceania?  In  which  direction  are  the  Oceanic  islands  from 
Liverpool?    Population?    Where  are  the  Oceanic  islands ? 


Chap.  V. — ^Introduction  continued,    . 

ABOUT  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF   PEOPLE   IN   THE   WOBLD. 

1 .  Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the 
globe  is  nearly  one  thousand  millions.  All  these  are  de- 
scended from  Adam  and  Eve,  who,  the  Bible  tells  us,  lived 
in  the  garden  of  Eden ! 

2.  What  an  immense  family  to  have  proceeded  from  one 
pair!  You  may  well  believe  that  it  has  taken  many  years 
for  the  human  family  to  increase  to  this  extent, 

3.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  different  countries,  you  would 
observe  that  the  inhabitants  differ  very  much  in  their  colour, 
dress,  and  mode  of  living. 

4.  Some  have  dark  skins,  like  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf, 
as  the  American  Indians;  some  have  a  yellowish  or  olive 
colour,  like  the  Chinese ;  some  are  a  deep,  sooty  brown,  like 
the  Hindoos;  some  are  black,  like  the  Negroes;  and  some 
are  white,  like  the  English,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  huts  built  of  mud 
or  sticks,  and  subsist  by  hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
These  are  said  to  be  in  the  savage  state.    TTae  Amervft^xi 
Indians,  soma  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  some  o£  t\ie  m\i."a)e.v 
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tants  of  Asia,  and  most  of  the  Oceanians,  inhabitants  of  the 
Pacific  Isles,  are  savages. 

6.  In  some  countries  the  people  live  in  houses  partly  of 
stone  and  mud.  They  have  few  books,  no  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses, and  worship  idols.  Such  are  most  of  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  and  many  tribes  in  Asia.  These  are  said  to  be  in 
the  barbarous  state,  and  are  often  called  barbarians.  Many 
of  their  customs  are  very  cruel. 

7.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  live  in  tolerable 
houses,  and  the  rich  have  fine  palaces.  The  people  have 
many  ingenious  arts,  but  the  schools  are  poor,  and  but-  a 
small  portion  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  Chinese, 
the  Hindoos,  the  Turks,  and  some  other  nations  of  Asia, 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  Europe,  are  in 
this  condition,  which  may  be  called  a  civilized  state. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
people  live  in  good  houses;  they  have  good  furniture,  many 
books,  good  schools,  churches,  meeting-houses,  steamboats, 
and  railroads.     These  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 

9.  Thus  you  observe  that  mankind  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes — those  who  are  in  the  savage  state,  those  who  are 
in  the  barbarous  state,  those  who  are  merely  civilized,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization.  The  four 
little  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  will  make  you 
hei:ter  wuderstand,  and  remember  the  subject. 

€i/d^Z^^^^^^^'~^'   ^^^  ^  ^^®  ^^^^®  population  oi  t\i%  ft\o\ifc'^.   ^Wt^sst^ 
^dam  and  Eve  live?    8.  What  would  you  obsex^fe  m  \xw^\&xi^ 
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through  different  oonntrjes?  5.  What  of  people  in  the  savage  state? 
6l  What  of  people  in  the  barbarous  state?  7.  What  of  people  in  the 
oiyilized  state ?  8.  What  of  people  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization? 
9.  Into  what  four  classes  may  mankind  be  divided? 


Chap.  VI. — ^Asia. 


IBOtIT  THE  CLIMATE,  PBODUCTIONS,  MOUNTAINS,  PEOPLE,  AND  ANIMALS 

OF  ASIA,  AND  OTHEB  THINGS. 

1;  I  HATE  already  said  that  Asia  is  a  vast  country,  con- 
^B^ng  a  great  many  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  inhabitants. 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
and  you  may  go  to  it  either  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  by  crossing 
Europe,  or  by  passing  between  Europe  and  Africa,  over  the 
Uediterranean  Sea. 

2.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Asia  the  climate  is  warm. 
These  parts  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Arabians,  and  Turks.  In  many  places  the  country 
is  fertile,  and  in  the  valleys,  beautiful  flowers,  spicy  shrubs, 
and  fragrant  trees  are  found. 

3.  Wild  birds  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  are  often  seen 
in  the  forests.  Peacocks,  pheasants,  and  other  domestic  fowls 
are  natives  of  these  sunny  regions.  Oranges  grow  wild  in 
some  parts,  and  many  of  our  most  splendid  garden  flo>N«t«> 
are  to  be  found  growing  on  the  bilh  and  in  the  \a\iey^  oi 
Southern  As/a, 
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4.  In  the  centre  of  Asia  there  are  some  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow.  These  are  the 
loftiest  peaks  in  the  world,  and  are  nearly  six  miles  in 
height.  To  the  north  of  these  is  a  cold  region,  where  there 
are  vast  plains,  with  scattered  tribes  of  Tartars  roaming  over 
them  for  the  scanty  pastures  they  afford  for  their  camels  and 
horses. 

5.  In  these  gloomy  tracts  there  are  few  towns*  or  cities. 
The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  wanderers,  who  build 
no  houses  but  dwell  in  tents,  and  live  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  flocks.  They  also  hunt  the  wild  deer,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals  that  are  found  in  these  regions. 

6.  The  native  animals  of  Asia  are  many  of  them  very 
remarkable.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  thickets,  the 
rhinoceros  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  lion  in  the  plains, 
the  royal  tiger  in  the  forests,  monkeys  and  apes  of  many 
kinds  abound  in  the  hot  parts,  and  serpents  thirty  feet  in 
length  are  sometimes  met  with. 

7.  In  the  southern  portions  of  Asia  hurricanes  arp  com- 
mon, and  these  sometimes  are  so  violent  as  to  overturn  the 
houses,  rend  the  forests  in  pieces,  and  scatter  ruin  and  deso- 
lation over  the  land.  The  country  is  often  parched  with 
drought,  and  destructive  famine  follows.  Sometimes  mil- 
lions of  locusts  come  upon  the  wind,  and  devour  every  green 
thing,  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  man  or  beast.     Pestilence 

cf^&n  visits  the  people,  and  sweeps  away  thousands  upon 
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8.  Such  is  Asia,  a  land  of  wonders  both  in  its  geography 
and  history.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe;  it  contains  the  loftiest  mountains,  it  affords  the  greatest 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  and  the  seasons 
here  display  at  once  their  most  beautiful  and  their  most 
fearM  works. 

9.  Asia,  too,  is  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
contained  the  first  human  inhabitants,  and  firom  this  quarter 
all  the  rest  of  the  globe  has  been  peopled.  Here,  too,  the 
most  remarkable  events  took  place  which  belong  to  the  history 
of  man.  Here  the  most  wonderful  personages  were  bom 
that  have  ever  trod  this  earth;  and  here,  too,  the  mighty 
miracles  of  Jehovah  were  wrought. 

Questions.— How  is  Asia  bounded  on  the  north?  East?  South? 
West  ?  Which  way  is  Asia  from  Europe  ?  In  what  part  of  Asia  is  Pertia  ? 
In  Ttiiich  direction  from  Persia  is  Arabia  ?  Hindostan  ?  China  ?  Tartary  ? 
Siberia?  Red  Sea?  Egypt?  Mediterranean  Sea?  In  what  part  of 
Asia  is  the  river  Euphrates?  1,  What  of  Asia?  Where  is  Asia? 
How  can  you  go  to  it  ?  Point  your  finger  toward  Asia?  2.  Climate  of 
Southern  Asia?  What  nations  live  in  Southern  Asia?  Productions? 
3.  Birds?  Fruits?  Flowers?  4.  Mountains?  What  of  Northern 
Asia?  6.  Inhabitants?  6.  Animals  of  Asia?  7.  Southern  parts  of 
Asia?  8.  For  what  is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  geography  ?  9.  For 
what  is  Asia  very  remarkable  as  to  its  history? 
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Chap.  Vn. — ^Asia  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  CREATION.   THE  DELUGE. 

1.  The  first  portion  of  the  world  inhabited  by  mankind  was 
Asia ;  the  next  was  Africa ;  the  next  was  Europe ;  and  the 
last  was  America.  How  long  it  is  since  the  latter  country 
was  first  peopled  by  the  Indians  we  do  not  know ;  but  the 
first  white  people  went  there  about  three  hundred  and  seventy 
years  since. 

2.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
wonderful  event  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago. 
The  story  of  it  is  beautifully  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis. 

3.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  in  Asia,  and  were  placed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates, 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia.  But  after  they  had  fallen  from 
innocence  by  sinning  against  God,  they  were  sent  away  from 
that  happy  place. 

4.  Adam  and  Eve  were  for  a  time  the  only  human  beings 
on  this  vast  globe.  Yet  they  did  not  feel  alone,  for  God  was 
with  them.  At  length  they  had  children,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  their  descendants  were  very  numerous. 

5.  These  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
there  they  built  towns,  cities,  and  villages.  But  they  became 
very  wicked.     They  forgot  to  worship  God,  and  were  unjust 

jx/^if  cruel, 
^'  27ie  Creator,  therefore,  determined  to  cut  oflF  the  whole 
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human  family,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  children, 
both  as  a  punishment  to  the  disobedient,  and  as  a  warning 
to  all  future  nations  that  evil  must  follow  sin. 

7.  Noah  was  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  and  therefore 
built  an  ark,  a  kind  of  huge  ship,  into  which  he  gathered  his 
&milj,  and  also  the  various  kinds  of  land  animals  in  pairs. 
It  then  began  to  rain,  until  all  countries  of  the  earth  were 
covered  with  a  flood  of  water. 

8.  Thus  all  the  nations  were  cut  off,  and  the  world  once 
more  had  but  a  single  human  family  upon  it.  This  event 
occurred  about  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  after  the 
creation. 

Questions. — 1.  "Which  quarter  of  the  globe  was  first  inhabited?  Which 
quarter  was  next  inhabited  ?  Which  next?  Which  quarter  was  inhabited 
last  ?  When  was  America  first  peopled  by  the  Indians  ?  When  by  white 
people?  2.  How  long  is  it  since  the  world  was  created?  Tell  the  story 
of  the  creation  as  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  3.  Where  did 
Adam  and  Eve  live  ?  "Why  were  they  sent  away  from  there  ?  Where  is 
the  river  Euphrates  ?  5.  Where  did  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve 
dwell?  What  did  they  do?  What  did  God  determine  to  do?  Why  did 
God  determine  to  destroy  mankind?  7.  What  of  Noah?  Describe  the 
deluge.  8.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  deluge  ?  When  did  the  deluge 
take  place? 

Chap.  Vin. — ^Asia  continued. 

HOW  NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY  CAME  OUT  OP  THE  ARK.   HOW  THE  PEOPLE 
SETTLED  IN  THE  LAND  OF  SHINAB.   ABOUT  BABEL. 

1.  Thb  people  who  lived  before  the  flood  are  caXVeA.  asoX.^^- 
luvians.    We  know  notbing  about  them  except  Yf\iaX  \%  ^"^^ 
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in  the  Bible.  It  is  probable  that  they  extended  over  but  a 
small  part  of  Asia,  and  that  no  human  beings  dwelt  either 
in  Africa,  Europe,  or  America,  before  the  flood. 

2.  The  deluge  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  rain  is  thought  to  have  ceased  in  March.  After 
a  while  the  waters  subsided,  and  Noah's  ark  rested  upon  the 
top  of  a  tall  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen. 

3.  Noah  and  his  family  and  animals  now  came  out  of  the 
ark,  and  from  them  the  world  was  again  peopled.  The 
animals  spread  themselves  abroad,  and  after  many  centuries 
they  were  extended  into  all  countries. 

4.  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  These 
with  their  families,  proceeded  to  the  country  of  Shinar, 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  near  the  great 
rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  you  will  see  marked  in  the 
map. 

6.  Here  they  settled  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  probably  the  same  country  that  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  antediluvians.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
first  nations  were  formed. 

6.  The  people  increased  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  o^ 
a  hundred  years  from  the  deluge  they  were  quite  numerous 
Most  of  Noah's  family  at  this  time  were  alive.     They  had  tol 
their  descendants  how  the  world  had  been  overflowed  wit 
^v^ter,  which  destroyed  all  the  animals,  and  all  the  peop 
^JTcept  those  that  were  in  the  ark. 
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7.  A^  ^^o  remembered  the  deluge,  or  had  heard  of  it, 
were  afiraid  that  the  wickedness  of  mankind  would  again  be 
punished  in  a  similar  way.  They,  therefore,  resolved  to  build 
a  tower,  that  they  might  mount  upon  it,  and  save  themselves 
from  destruction. 

8.  Accordingly  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates.  Perhaps  they 
expected  to  rear  the  tower  so  high,  that  its  top  would  touch 
the  blue  sky,  and  enable  them  to  dimb  into  heaven. 

9.  Their  building  materials  were  bricks  that  had  been 
baked  in  the  sun.  Instead  of  mortar,  they  cemented  the 
bricks  together  with  a  sort  of  slime  or  pitch. 

10.  The  workmen  laboured  very  diligently,  and  piled  one 
layer  of  bricks  upon  another,  till  the  earth  was  a  consider- 
able distance  beneath  them.  But  the  blue  sky,  and  the  sun, 
uid  the  stars,  seemed  as  fer  off  as  when  they  first  begail. 

Qu«8TiON8.— 1.  What  of  those  who  lived  before  the  flood?    2.  When 

d  the  deluge  begin  and  end?    What  of  Mount  Ararat?    8.  What  of 

9  people  that  oame  out  of  the  ark?    The  animals?    4.  What  three 

18  had  Noah?     What  did  the  descendants  of  Noah  do?    5.  Where 

they  settle?    Where  was  the  land  of  Shinar?    6.  What  of  the 

lie?   7.  Why  did  they  resolve  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel?    8.  De- 

)e  the  building  of  the  tower. 
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Chap.  IX. — ^Asia  contirmed, 

MOBE  ABOUT  BABEL. 

1 .  One  day,  while  these  fooKsh  people  were  at  their  labour, 
a  very  wonderful  thing  took  place.  They  were  talking  to- 
gether as  usual,  but,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  found  it  impossible 
to  understand  what  each  other  said. 

2.  If  any  of  the  workmen  called  for  bricks,  their  compan- 
ions at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  would  mistake  their  meaning, 
and  bring  them  pitch.  If  they  asked  for  one  sort  of  tool, 
another  sort  was  given  them.  Their  words  appeared  to  be 
mere  sounds  without  any  sense,  like  the  babble  of  a  little 
child  before  it  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

3.  This  event  caused  such  confusion  that  they  could  not 
go  on  building  the  tower.  They  therefore  gave  up  the  idea 
of  climbing  to  heaven,  and  resolved  to  wander  to  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  . 

4.  It  is  likely  that  they  formed  themselves  into  several 
parties,  consisting  of  all  who  could  talk  intelligibly  together. 
They  set  forth  on  their  journey  in  various  directions. 

6.  As  each  company  departed,  they  probably  threw  a  sad 
glance  behind  them  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The  sun  was 
perhaps  shining  on  its  loftiest  summit^  as  it  seemed  to  rise 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  sky ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it 
was  ^ong  remembered  by  these  exiles  from  their  country. 
^  Tbe  descendants  of  Shem  are  supposed  to  have  distributed 
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iliemselves  over  the  countiy  near  to  the  Eaphrates.  The 
descendantB  of  Ham  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded 
to  Afiica.  They  settled  in  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation  there.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
European  nations. 

7.  Some  travellers  in  modem  times  have  discovered  a  large 
hillock  on  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  composed  of 
sanbamt  bricks  cemented  togeth^  with  pitch.  They  believe 
tins  IdDock  to  be  the  rains  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  was 
built  more  than  finir  thousand  years  ago. 

QumanoMB.—l.  Describe  the  oonfosioii  of  langnages  3.  What  was 
tbe  eonseqnenee  of  this  eonfosion  of  hmgnages?  6.  What  of  the  de- 
yoen^MMtta  of  Shem?  Of  Ham?  Of  Japheth?  7.  What  haye  some 
trarellcfB  disooTered  ?    What  is  the  hillock  supposed  to  be  ? 


Chap.  X. — ^Asia  continued. 

ABOTT  THE.  GREAT  A88TSIAN  EXPIBE,  ASTD  BEIGX  OF  QUEEN  8EMIBA3fI.S. 

1.  Wheh  the  rest  of  mankind  were  scattered  into  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  were  a  number  of  people  who  remain- 
ed near  the  tower  of  BabeL  They  continued  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Shinar,  which  was  a  warm  country,  and  very  fertile. 
In  coarse  of  time  they  extended  over  a  much  larger  tract  of 
country,  and  built  towns  and  cities. 

2.  Tins  r^ion  received  the  name  of  Assyria.    It  wsa  \Vi^ 
first  of  the  juuhaa  of  the  earth.    Its  boundaries  \ai\e^  «^' 
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different  times,  but  its  place  on  the  map  may  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  northward 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  Ashur,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Assyria.  About  the  year  2229  b.c.  he  built  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  and  surrounded  it  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high. 
It  was  likewise  defended  by  fifteen  hundred  towers,  each  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  The  city  was  said  to  be  so  large 
that  a  person  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  merely 
in  walking  round  it;  and  many  beautiful  sculptures  have 
been  brought  to  England  by  some  travellers  who  dug  them 
out  of  the  ruins  of  this  great  city. 

4.  But  the  city  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  a  short  time 
afterwards,  was  superior  to  Nineveh  both  in  size  and  beauty. 
It  was  situated  on  the  river  Euphrates.  The  walls  were  so 
very  thick  that  six  chariots  drawn  by  horses  could  be  driven 
abreast  upon  the  top,  without  danger  of  falling  off  on  either 
side.  In  this  country  we  do  not  surround  our  cities  with 
walls:  but  in  ancient  times  waUs  were  necessary  to  protect 
the  people  from  their  enemies. 

5.  In  this  city  there  were  magnificent  gardens,  belonging 
to  the  royal  palace.  They  were  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  hanging  in  the  air  without 
resting  on  the  earth.  They  contained  large  trees,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  fiowers. 

B.  Thei*e  was  also  e  splendid  temple  dedicated  to  Belus, 
-^24  or  Baal,  who  was  the  chief  idol  of  the  Assyrians.    This 
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temple  was  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  higli,  and  it  contained 
a  golden  image  of  Belus  forty  feet  in  height. 

7.  The  city  of  Babylon,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
was  first  built  by  Nimrod,  that  mighty  hunter  of  whom  the 
Bible  tells  us.  But  the  person  who  made  all  the  beautiful 
gardens  and  palaces,  and  who  set  up  the  golden  image  of 
Belus,  was  a  woman  named  Senuramis. 

8.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria;  but 
when  king  Ninus  died,  queen  Semiramis  became  sole  ruler 
of  the  empire.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman,  and  could  not 
content  herself  to  live  quietly  in  Babylon,  although  she  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  make  it  a  beautiful  city. 

9.  She  was  tormented  with  a  wicked  desire  to  conquer  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  So  she  collected  an  immense  army 
and  marched  against  the  rich  and  powerful  king  of  the  Indies, 
who  lived  in  what  we  now  call  Hindoostan,  a  country  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  Assyria. 

Questions.— 1.  Did  all  the  people  leave  ^lie  land  of  Shinar  after  the 
confusion  of  languages  ?  Did  the  people  of  the  land  of  Shinar  increase  ? 
What  did  they  do?  2.  What  name  did  the  country  around  Shinar 
receive  ?  What  was  the  first  empire  or  great  nation  of  the  earth  ?  In 
which  direction  was  Assyria  from  the  Persian  Gulf?  Which  way  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Which  way  from  Egypt?  3.  Who  was  the 
first  ruler  of  Assyria?  What  city  did  he  build?  Describe  the  city  of 
Nineveh  ?  4.  Where  was  the  city  of  Babylon  ?  Describe  this  wonderful 
city?  Why  did  the  ancients  surround  their  cities  with  walls?  6.  What 
of  the  hanging  gardens?  6.  The  temple  of  Belus?  7.  W\io  WWl 
Babylon?  Who  made  the  h&ngmg  gardens,  the  image  of  Be\\ia,  &<i.'^. 
8.  What  of  Bemirsjn/gp    Was  she  content  with  Babylon?    ^.  '^\i«^» 
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foolish  and  wicked  desire  liad  she?    What  did  she  do?    Where  did  the 
king  of  the  Indies  live?    In  which  direction  was  India  from  Assyria? 


Chap.  XI. — ^Asia  continued, 

QUEEX  SEMIBAMI8  SETS  FORTH  TO  CONQUER  THE  WORLD,  BUT  IS 
DEFEATED  BY  THE  KING  OF  THE  INDIES. 

1.  When  the  king  of  the  Indies,  who  was  very  rich  and 
powerful,  heard  that  Semiramis  was  coining  to  invade 
his  dominions,  he  mustered  a  vast  number  of  men  to  defend 
them.     Besides  his  soldiers,  he  had  a  great  many  elephants. 

2.  Each  of  these  enormous  beasts  was  worth  a  whole 
regiment  of  soldiers.  They  were  taught  to  rush  into  the 
battle  and  toss  the  enemy  about  with  their  trunks,  and 
trample  them  down  with  their  huge  feet. 

3.  Now,  queen  Semiramis  had  no  elephants,  and  therefore 
she  was  afraid  that  the  king  of  the  Indies  would  overcome 
her.  She  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  misfortune  by  a  very 
curious  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  she  ordered  three 
thousand  brown  oxen  to  be  killed, 

4.  The  hides  of  the  dead  oxen  were  stripped  off,  and  sewed 
together  in  the  shape  of  elephants.  These  were  placed  upon 
camels,  and  when  the  camels  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
they  looked  pretty  much  like  a  troop  of  great  brown  elephants. 
Doubtless  the  king  of  the  Indies  wondered  where  queen 
Semiramis  had  caught  them. 

5.  When  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  the  king  of  the  Indies, 
TO^  Iris  real  elephants^  marched  forward  on  one  side,  and 
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queen  Semiramis,  with  her  camels  and  ox-hides,  came  boldly 
against  him  on  the  other. 

6.  But  when  the  Indian  army  had  marched  close  to  the 
host  of  the  Assyrians,  the  former  perceived  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  elephant  among  them.  They  therefore  laid 
aside  all  fear,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  queen  Semiramis 
and  her  soldiers. 

7.  The  real  elephants  put  the  camels  to  fdght ;  and  then 
in  a  great  rage,  they  ran  about,  tossing  the  Assyrians  into 
the  air,  and  trampling  them  down  by  hundreds.  Thus  the 
Assyrian  army  was  routed,  and  the  king  of  the  Indies  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

8.  Queen  Semiramis  was  sorely  woimded;  but  she  got 
into  a  chariot,  and  drove  away  at  full  speed  from  the  battle- 
field. She  finally  escaped  to  her  own  kingdom,  but  in  a  very 
sad  condition. 

9.  She  then  took  up  her  residence  in  the  palace  at  Babylon. 
But  she  did  not  long  enjoy  herself  in  the  beautiful  gardens 
which  she  had  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  her  own 
son,  whose  name  was  Ninyas,  put  his  mother  to  death,  that 
he  might  get  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reign  over  the 
people. 

10.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  mighty  queen 
Semiramis.     How  foolish  and  wicked  it  was  for  her  to  spend 
her  life  in  trying  to  conquer  other  nations,  instead  of  making 
her  own  people  happy !    But  she  had  not  learned  that*  go\^^Tv 
rule,  "Do  to  another  as  j^ou  would  Lave  another  do  lo  ^ou"' 
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Questions.—!.  What  did  the  king  of  the  Indies  do  when  he  heard 
that  Semiramis  was  going  to  make  war  upon  his  kingdom?  What  sort  of 
an  army  had  he?  2.  What  of  the  elephants?  3.  By  what  contrivance 
did  Semiramis  endeayour  to  match  the  elephants  of  the  king  of  India? 
6.  Describe  the  battle.  What  was  the  result  of  the  battle?  8.  What  of 
Semiramis?  9.  What  became  of  her?  10.  Was  the  conduct  of  Semira- 
mis good  or  wise?  Do  you  think  she  was  happy?  Do  you  think  any 
person  can  be  happy  who  does  not  try  to  make  others  so  ? 


Chap.  XII. — ^Asia  continued, 

ABOUT  NINTAS.      BBI6N  OP  8ARDANAPALU8  AND  BUIN  OP  THE  ASSTBIAN 

EMPIRE. 

1.  After  Ninyas  had  wickedly  murdered  his  mother,  he 
became  king  of  Assyria.  His  reign, began  about  the  year 
2000  B.C.,  or  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
deluge. 

2.  Ninyas  was  not  only  a  very  wicked  man,  but  a  very 
slothful  one.  He  did  not  set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms,  like 
his  mother,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  thought 
of  nothing  but  how  to  enjoy  himself. 

3.  He  knew  that  his  people  hated  him ;  and  therefore  he 
kept  guards  in  his  palace ;  but  he  was  aftaid  to  trust  even  his 
guards.  Whether  he  was  murdered  at  last,  or  whether  he 
died  quietly  in  his  bed,  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  history 
does  not  inform  us. 

4.  Aft;er  the  reign  of  Ninyas,  there  was  an  interval  of 
eight  hundred  years,  during  which  it  is  impossible  to  say 
w-Aat  happened,  m  the  kingdom  of  Assyria.     It  is  probable 
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that  most  of  the  kings  were  like  Ninyas,  that  thej  wasted 
their  time  in  idle  pleasures,  and  never  did  anything  worthy 
of  remembrance. 

5.  When  Pul  was  king  of  Assyria,  he  conquered  the  Israel- 
ites, and  forced  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  king  of  Nineveh  to  whom  the  prophet  Jonah 
was  sent  to  preach  repentance,  about  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  Christ. 

6.  Some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  king  upon  the 
throne  of  Assyria  whose  name  was  Sardanapalus.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  beautiful  young  man ;  but  he  was  slothful, 
and  took  no  care  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

7.  He  never  went  outside  of  his  palace,  but  lived  all  the 
time  among  the  women.  And  in  order  to  make  himself  more 
fit  for  their  company,  he  painted  his  face,  and  sometimes  put 
on  a  woman's  dress.  In  this  ridiculous  guise,  the  great  king 
Sardanapalus  used  to  sit  down  with  the  women,  and  help 
them  to  spin. 

8.  But  while  Sardanapalus  was  feasting,  and  dancing,  and 
painting  his  face,  and  dressing  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
helping  the  women  to  spin,  a  terrible  destruction  was  impend- 
ing over  his  head. 

9.  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  made  war  against  this 
imworthy  monarch,  and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
Sardanapalus  saw  that  he  could  not  escape,  and  tl[ial^  i£  \i*^ 
Hved  any  longer^  he  should  probably  become  a  slave. 
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10.  So,  rather  than  be  a  slave,  he  resolved  to  die.  He 
therefore  collected  his  treasures,  and  heaped  them  into,  one 
great  pile  in  a  splendid  hall  in  his  palace,  and  then  set  fire 
to  the  pile.  The  palace  was  speedily  in  a  blaze,  and  Sar- 
danapalus,  with  his  favourite  officers,  and  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  women,  were  burnt  to  death  in  the  flames.  Thus 
ended  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  country  being  con- 
quered by  Arbaces.  ^ 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Ninyas  ?  "When  did  his  reign  begin  ?  2.  What 
was  his  character  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  3.  What  else  of  Nioyas  ?  4.  What 
of  Assyria  for  eight  hundred  years  after  Ninyas?  6.  What  of  Pul? 
About  what  time  did  Jonah  go  to  preach  repentance  to  the  Ninevites? 
6.  What  of  Sardanapalus?  7.  How  did  he  live?  9.  What  of  Arbaces ? 
10.  What  did  Sardanapalus  do?  What  was  the  end  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  right  for  Sardanapalus  to  liye  only  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  people  happy?  Does  not  this 
story  show  that  even  a  king  cannot  be  idle  without  bringing  destruction 
upon  his  people,  and  misery  upon  himself? 


Chap.  Xm. — ^Asia  continued, 

ABOUT   THE   HEBREWS    OB    JEWS.        ORIGIN    OF    THE    HEBREWS.        THE 
REMOVAL   OF  JACOB  AND  HIS   CHILDREN  TO  EGYPT. 

1.  The  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  Abraham,  the 
son  of  Terah.     He  was  bom  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge.    The  country  of  his  birth  was  Chaldea,  which 
formed  the  southern  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
^.  The  reatoi  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  were  idolaters, 
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\  country,  and  travel  westward  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Phis  region  was  afterwards  called  Palestine.  It  lies 
of  Arabia,  and  is  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Medi- 
ean  Sea.  It  was  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  God 
sed  Abraham  that  his  descendants  should  dwell  there. 
Many  years  of  Abraham's  life  were  spent  in  wandering 
i  fro.  His  wife  Sarah  went  with  him,  and  they  were 
ed  by  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  servants,  and 
merous  flocks  and  herds.  They  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
3  settled  home. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  had  one  son.  named  Isaac.  His 
loved  him  fondly;  but  when  God  commanded  him  to 
ce  the  child,  he  prepared  to  obey.  But  an  angel  came 
from  heaven,  and  told  him  not  to  slay  his  son. 
The  life  of  Abraham  was  full  of  interesting  events, 
bave  not  room  to  relate  them  aU  here.     He  lived  to 
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it  a  holy  spot.     Many  travellers  at  the  present  day  go  to 
see  it. 

8.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  left  two  children,  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  younger,  Jacob,  persuaded  his  brother  to  sell 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
blessing  which  his  father  intended  to  bestow  on  Esau. 

9.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  whose  names  were  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  Dan,  Judah,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Ashur,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin.  The  posterity  of  each  of 
these  twelve  afterwards  became  a  separate  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews. 

10.  My  young  reader  must  look  into  the  Bible  for  the 
beautiful  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  I  can  merely 
tell  him  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  captivity  and  carried  into 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  there  he  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving his  aged  father  and  all  his  brothers  from  death  by 
famine.     He  died  1685  B.C. 

11.  Jacob  and  his  twelve  children  removed  to  Egypt,  and 
took  up  their  residence  there.  It  was  in  that  country  that 
the  Hebrews  first  began  to  be  a  nation;  so  that  their  history 
may  be  said  to  commence  from  this  period.  Jacob  died 
1689  B.C. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Abraham?  When  was  he  born?  How  long 
ago  ?  Ana,  Nearly  four  thousand  years.  What  was  the  native  country 
of  Abraham  ?  2.  What  of  the  worship  of  the  Chaldeans  ?  Of  Abraham  ? 
What  of  the  early  life  of  Abraham  ?  What  did  God  command  Abraham 
^o  do?  Which  way  was  Canaan  from  Chaldea?  How  far  was  Chaldea 
J^JB  Canaan?  Ans,  -About  five  hundred  miles.    8.  Where  is  the  land 
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of  Canaan?  What  is  it  now  called?  Which  way  is  it  from  where  you 
live  ?  How  would  you  go  to  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine  ?  Ans.  In 
a  ship,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  4.  What 
of  the  life  of  Abraham?  Who  went  with  him  from  Chaldea  to  Canaan ? 
5.  What  of  Isaac?  6.  What  else  of  Abraham?  7.  What  of  the  Jews? 
8.  What  of  Isaac?  What  did  Esau  do  ?  What  is  meant  by  birthright? 
Ans.  The  eldest  son  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  many  priyileges  over  his 
younger  brothers.  These  Esau  sold  to  Jacob  for  a  single  meal  of  victuals. 
Thus  Jacob  became  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people.  9.  Who  were  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob?  What  of  the  descendants  of  these  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob  ?  10.  Can  you  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  as  related  in  Genesis,  chap. 
xzxvii.  &c.?  11.  Where  did  Jacob  go  with  his  family?  Which  way  was 
Egypt  £rom  Canaan?    How  far  ?    Aru.  About  two  hundred  miles. 


Chap.  XIV. — Asia  continued, 

THE  B09DAGB  IN  EGYPT.     FLIGHT  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  DESTRUCTION 

OF  PHARAOH  AND  HIS  HOST. 

1.  Egypt,  you  know,  is  in  AMca.  It  has  many  cities,  and 
a  &mous  river  called  the  Nile  runs  through  the  country.  But 
this  land  is  less  populous  now  than  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 
It  was  then  full  of  people,  and  they  were  the  most  learned 
and  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  are  many 
ruins  to  be  seen  in  Egypt,  which  show  that  the  palaces  and 

cities  of  ancient  times  were  very  splendid. 
2.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  Hebrews.     Pharaoh,  the 

good  king  of  Eg3rpt  died,  and  Joseph  likewise.     Another 

king  then  ascended  the  throne^  who  h&teA  the  HebrewS)  aiv^ 

^d  all  in  "^09  power  to  oppress  tbem» 
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3.  The  Egyptians  treated  them  like  slaves.  All  the  Jiard- 
est  labour  was  performed  by  the  Hebrews.  It  is  thought 
by  some  writers  that  the  immense  piles  of  stone  called  the 
Pyramids  were  built  by  them.  These  vast  edifices  are  still 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

4.  The  cruel  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Pharaoh,  like  his 
predecessor.  One  of  the  most  wicked  inj  uries  that  he  inflicted 
on  the  Hebrews* was  the  following: — 

5.  He  commanded  that  every  male  child  shoulid  be  thrown 
into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  he  was  bom.  The  reason  of 
this  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  ^Hebrews  might  not  become 
more  numerous  that  the  Egyptians,  and  conquer  the  whole 
country. 

6.  One  of  the  Hebrew  women,  however,  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  throw  her  son  into  the  Nile.  If  she  had 
positively  disobeyed  the  king's  order,  she  would  have  been 
put  to  death.  She  therefore  very  privately  made  a  little  ark 
or  boat  of  bulrushes,  placed  the  child  in  it,  and  laid  it  among 
the  flags  that  grew  by  the  river's  side. 

7.  In  a  little  while  the  king's  daughter  came  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  Perceiving  the  ark  of  bulrushes,  she  went 
with  her  maids  to  fetch  it.  When  they  looked  in  it,  they 
found  a  little  Hebrew  boy  there. 

8.  The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion, 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life.  She  hired  his  own  mother 
to  jQurse  him.     She  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses,  and  when 

Ae  Sirew  old  enough  to  be  put  to  school,  she  caused  him  to  be 
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instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.    At  that  period 
they  were  the  most  learned  people  on  earth. 

9.  But  though  he  himself  was  so  well  treated,  Moses  did 
not  forget  the  sufferings  of  the  other  Hebrews.  He  remem- 
bered iiat  they  were  his  brethren,  and  he  resolved  to  rescue 
them  from  their  oppressors. 

10.  He  and  his  brother  Aaron  received  power  from  God  to 
perform  many  wonderfril  things,  in  order  to  induce  Pharaoh 
to  let  the  Hebrews  depart  out  of  Egypt.  Ten  great  plagues 
were  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians^  and  these  were  so  terrible 
that  at  last  Pharaoh  gave  tite  Hebrews  leave  to  go. 

11.  But-  scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  the  king  was 
sorry  that  he  had  not  still  kept  them  in  Egypt,  that  he  might 
oppress  them,  and  compel  them  to  labour  for  him  as  before. 
He,  therefore,  mustered  his  warriors,  and  rode  swiftly  after 
the  frigitives. 

12.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  them,  they  were  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  which  lies  between  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Lord  had  caused  the  waters  to  roll  back,  and  form  a  wall  on 
each  side.  Thus  there  was  a  path  of  glistening  sand  for  the 
Hebrews  through  the  very  depths  of  the  sea. 

13.  Pharaoh  and  his  army  rode  onward,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  fugitives  had  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  Egyptians 
were  in  the  midst  of  this  wonderftil  passage. 

14.  As  the  Hebrews  fled,  they  looked  behind  them.  Ther^ 
was  the  proud  array  of  the  Egyptian  king,  with  his  cih«tvo\.«» 

r 
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and  horsemen,  and  all  bis  innumerable  armj,  and  Pbaraob 
bimself  riding  baugbtily  in  tbe  midst. 

15.  Tbe  affidgbted  Hebrews  looked  bebind  tbem  again, 
and,  lo!  tbe  two  walls  of  waters  bad  rolled  together.  They 
were  dashing  against  tbe  chariots,  and  sweeping  the  soldiers 
off  their  feet.  The  waves  were  crested  with  foam,  and  came 
roaring  against  the  proud  and  wicked  king.  In  a  little  time 
tbe  sea  rolled  cabnly  over  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  and  thus 
they  all  perished,  leaving  tbe  Jews  to  proceed  on  their 
journey* 

16.  This  was  a  terrible  event,  but  Pharaoh  bad  been  very 
cruel;  be  therefore  deserved  his  fate.  This  story  may  teach 
us,  that  not  only  wicked  rulers,  but  those  who  follow  them, 
have  reason  to  fear  tbe  judgments  of  heaven. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Egypt?  Which  way  does  it  lie  from  you? 
Which  way  does  the  Nile  flow?  In  which  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  is  Egypt  ?  In  which  part  of  Africa  is  Egypt  ?  What  of  Egypt  in 
the  time  of  Joseph  ?  2.  How  were  the  Hebrews  treated  after  the  death 
of  Joseph?  What  of  the  pyramids?  How  high  is  the  tallest  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids?  Ans.  About  five  hundred  feet.  4.  What  cruelty 
did  Pharaoh  inflict  upon  the  Hebrews?  6.  What  did  one  of  the  Hebrew 
women  do?  7.  What  of  Pharaoh's  daughter?  8.  What  of  Moses?  9. 
What  did  he  resolve  to  do?  10,  What  of  Moses  and  Aaron?  To  what 
did  Pharaoh  consent?  11.  Did  he  change  his  mind?  What  did  he  do? 
Which  way  was  the  Red  Sea  from  Egypt?  12.  What  miracle  did  God 
perform  ?  How  did  the  Hebrews  cross  Uie  Red  Sea  ?  15.  What  became 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  ? 
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Chap.  XV. — Asia  continued, 

ABOUT  THE  WANDEBINGS   OF  THE   ISRAELITES   I^  THE   WILDERNESS. 

1.  It  was  now  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Jacob 
had  come  to  settle  in  Egypt.  His  descendants  had  multi- 
plied so  rapidly,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  the 
Hebrew  nation  are  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  at  least  two 
minions  of  people.  Moses,  their  leader,  was  eighty  years 
old,  but  his  step  was  steady;  and,  though  of  meek  and  humble 
manners,  he  was  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
character. 

2.  The  Hebrews  intended  to  go  directly  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  latter  country  is  now  called  Palestine. 
Before  reaching  it  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  pass  through 
a  part  of  Arabia. 

3.  In  order  that  they  might  not  go  astray,  a  vast  pillar  of 
mist  or  doud  moved  before  them  all  day  long,  and  at  night 
the  pillar  of  cloud  was  changed  to  a  pillar  of  fire,  which 
threw  a  radiance  over  the  regions  through  which  they 
journeyed. 

4.  The  country  was  desolate  and  barren,  and  often  desti- 
tute of  water,  but  the  Lord  fed  the  people  with  manna  and 
with  quails;  and  when  they  were  thirsty,  Moses  smote 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  water  gushed  out  abundantly.  This 
was  a  great  relief,  for  the  climate  there  was  excee&ig\y  \iO\.. 
Beside  all  this,  the  Hebrews  received    divine    assialauce 
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against  the  Amalekites,  and  were  enabled  to  conquer  them  in 
battle. 

5.  But,  in  spite  of  these  various  mercies,  the  Israelites 
were  an  ungrateful  and  rebellious  people.  They  often  turned 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  became  idolaters. 

6.  At  the  very  time  when  the  Lord  was  revealing  himself 
to  Moses  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai,  the  people  com- 
pelled Aaron  to  make  a  golden  calf.  They  worshipped  this 
poor  image  instead  of  Jehovah,  who  had  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt. 

7.  On  account  of  their  numerous  sins,  the  Lord  often  in- 
flicted severe  punishments  upon  them.  Many  were  slain  by 
pestilence  and  some  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  The 
remainder  were  compelled  to  wander  forty  y^ars  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  though  the  whole  distance  in  a  direct  line  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

8.  Before  they  came  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  most  of  those 
who  had  fled  out  of  Egypt  were  dead.     Their  children  inhe- 

'  rited  the  promised  land,  but  they  themselves  were  buried  in 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  Even  Moses  was  permitted  merely 
to  gaze  at  the  land  of  Canaan  £rom  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah. 
Here  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

9.  After  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  be- 
came leader  of  the  Israelites.  Under  his  guidance  they 
entered  the  promised  land,  and  subdued  the  people  who 
inhabited  it.      The   territory  of  Canaan  was  then  divided 

^mon^  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
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I0H8.— 1.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  Jacob  settled  in 
» the  deiMurtuTe  of  the  Israelites  ?  What  was  the  number  of  the 
sat  this  time?  flowold  was  Moses?  What  was  his  character? 
ich  direction  is  Canaan  from  Egypt  ?  What  country  lies  between 
md  Egypt?  In  what  country  did  the  Hebrews  wander?  8.  How 
i  Hebrews  guided?  4.  What  sort  of  country  did  they  travel 
?  How  were  they  fed?  When  they  could  find  no  spring  or 
>w  were  they  supplied  with  water?  Why  was  the  supply  of 
scessary?  What  other  diyine  assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
;?  a.  Were  the  Hebrews  grateful  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed 
»m  ?  6.  What  did  they  do  when  Moses  was  on  Mount  Sinai  ? 
t  the  Hebrews  very  foolish  and  wicked  to  worship  the  image  of  a 
ler  than  to  worship  God  ?  When  children  disobey  their  parents 
their  own  pleasure  rather  than  do  their  duty,  are  they  not  like 
'ews  in  this  instance  ?  7.  What  evil  resulted  from  the  disobe- 
r  the  Hebrews?  Do  you  not  know  that  evil  always  follows  dis- 
e?  How  long  did  the  Hebrews  wander?  What  is  the  distance 
ight  line  from  Egypt  to  Canaan?  8.  Did  most  of  the  Hebrews 
Egypt  reach  Canaan?  What  of  Moses?  Where  is  Mount  Pis- 
Who  became  leader  after  the  death  of  Moses  ?  How  was  the 
'anaan  divided?  What  part  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Ashur? 
-ibe  of  Naphtali  ?  Of  Zebulon  ?  Isaachar  ?  Why  are  the  names 
im  and  Manasseh  among  the  tribes  ?  Anx,  Because  they  were 
oseph,  and  their  descendants  formed  two  tribes.  Where  was  the 
Manasseh  placed?  Ephraim?  In  what  part  was  the  tribe  of 
>an?  Benjamin?  Reuben?  Simeon?  Judah?  What  portion 
n  to  the  tribe  of  Levi?  Ans.  The  Levites,  being  priests,  had 
signed  them  among  the  other  tribes. 
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Chap.  XVI. — Asia  continued. 

OVEBTHEOW   OP   THE  MIDIANITES.      SAMSON,   JUDGE   OP  ISBAEL. 

1.  After  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the  Israelites  lived 
under  the  authority  of  judges.  These  were  their  rulers  in 
times  of  peace,  and  their  generals  in  war.  Some  of  them 
were  very  remarkable  personages,  and  did  many  things 
worthy  of  remembrance. 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  the  judges  was  Gideon.  While 
he  ruled  Israel,  an  army  of  Midianites  invaded  the  coimtry, 
and  oppressed  the  people  for  seven  years.  But  the  Lord 
instructed  Gideon  how  to  rescue  the  Israelites  jfrom  their 
power. 

3.  Gideon  chose  three  hundred  men,  and  caused  each  of 
them  to  take  an  earthen  pitcher,  and  put  a  lamp  within  it. 
With  this  small  band  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Midianites 
by  night.  There  was  an  immense  army  of  them,  sleeping  in 
their  tents,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  con- 
quered Israelites. 

4.  But  their  destruction  was  at  hand.  Gideon  gave  a 
signal,  and  all  his  three  hundred  men  broke  their  pitchers,  at 
the  same  time  blowing  a  loud  blast  upon  trumpets  which  they 
had  brought.  This  terrible  clamour  started  the  Midianites 
from  their  sleep. 

5.  Amid  the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  they  heard   the 
-Israelites  shouting,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 
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t  panic  seized  upon  the  Midianites.  Thej  doubtless 
3d  that  all  the  Hebrew  army  had  broken  into  their 

lach  man  mistook  his  neighbour  for  an  enemy;  so  that 
f  the  Midianites  were  slain  by  their  own  swords,  than 
swords  of  the  men  of  Israel.  Thus  God  wrought  a 
eliverance  for  his  people. 

he  most  famous  of  all  the  judges  of  Israel  was  named 
I.     He  was  the  strongest  man  in  the  world;  and  it 
wonderful  circumstance,  that  his  great  strength  de- 
upon  the  hair  of  his  head. 

Hiile  he  continued  to  wear  his  hair  long,  and  curling 
lis  neck,  he  had  more  strength  than  a  hundred  men  put 
ir.  But  if  his  hair  were  to  be  cut  off,  he  would  be  no 
T  than  any  single  man. 

a  the  days  of  Samson  the  Philistines  had  conquered 

aelites.     Samson  hated  them  on  account  of  the  in- 

vhich  they  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen.     He  made 

his  great  strength  to  do  them  all  the  harm  in  his 


IONS. — 1.  How  were  the  Hebrews  governed  after  their  settle- 
Canaan?    What  of  the  judges?    2.  What  of  Gideon?    3.  Tell 

eon  contriyed  to  overcome  the  Midianites.  7.  "What  of  Samson  ? 
did  his  strength  lie?    9.  What  of  the  Philistines?    Why  did 

dislike  them  ? 
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Chap.  XVII. — Asia  continued. 

SAMSOll'S  EXPLOITS  AND  DEATH. 

1.  On  one  occasion  Samson  slew  a  thousand  of  the  Philistines, 
although  he  had  no  better  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass.  At  another  time,  when  they  had  shut  him  up  in  the  citj 
of  Gaza,  he  took  the  gates  of  the  city  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  a  distant  hill.  « 

2.  But,  though  Samson  hated  the  Philistines,  and  was 
always  doing  them  mischief,  there  was  a  woman  among  them 
whom  he  loved.  Her  name  was  Delilah.  She  pretended  to 
love  Samson  in  return;  but  her  only  object  was  to  ruin  him. 

3.  This  woman  used  many  persuasions  to  induce  Samson 
to  tell  her  what  it  was  that  made  him  so  much  stronger  than 
other  men.  At  first  Samson  deceived  her.  He  said  that  if 
he  were  bound  with  seven  green  withes,  his  strength  would 
depart;  or,  that  if  he  were  tied  with  new  ropes,  he  should  be 
as  weak  as  an  ordinary  man. 

4.  So  Delilah  bound  him  first  with  seven  green  withes, 
and  afterwards  with  new  ropes.  But  Samson  snapped  the 
withes  like  burnt  tow,  and  the  ropes  like  thread.  At  length, 
however,  Delilah,  prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  her  the  real 
cause  of  his  great  strength. 

5.  When  she  had  found  out  the  secret,  she  cut  off  the  hair 
o£  his  head  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  then  delivered  him  to 

^er  countjjmeD,  the  'PY^s&hq'^.    These  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
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bound  him  with  fetters  of  brass,  and  he  was  forced  to  labour 
like  a  brute  beast  in  the  prison. 

6.  Samson  was  able  to  work  very  hard,  for  pretty  soon  his 
hair  began  to  grow,  and  so  Ms  wonderful  vigour  returned. 
Thus  he  became  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  again. 

7.  One  day  the  Philistines  were  offering  a  great  sacrifice 
to  their  idol,  whose  name  was  Dagon.  They  feasted,  and 
their  hearts  were  merry.  When  their  mirth  was  at  its  height, 
they  sent  for  poor  blind  Samson,  that  he  might  amuse  them, 
by  showing  specimens  of  his  wonderful  strength. 

8.  Samson  was  accordingly  brought  jfrom  prison  and  led 
into  Dagon's  temple.  His  brazen  fetters  clanked  at  every 
step.  He  was  a  woful  object  with  his  blinded  eyes.  But 
his  hair  had  grown  again,  and  was  curling  upon  his  brawny 
shoulders. 

.9.  When  Samson  had  done  many  wonderful  feats  of 
strength,  he  asked  leave  to  rest  himself  against  the  two  main 
pillars  of  the  temple.  The  floor  and  galleries  were  all  crowd- 
ed with  Philistines.  They  gazed  upon  this  man  of  mighty 
strength,  and  they  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  because  they 
imagined  he  could  do  them  no  more  harm. 

1 0.  But  while  they  gazed,  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms 
round  the  two  pillars  of  the  temple.  The  edifice  trembled  as 
with  an  earthquake.  Then  Samson  bowed  himself  with  all 
his  might,  and  down  came  the  temple  with  a  crash  like 
thunder,  overwhelming  the  whole  multitude  of  iTae  'P\i\fiL^NMi^'a> 
m  its  ruin^. 
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11.  Samson  was  likewise  crushed,  but  in  his  death  it 
appears  that  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  lay  buried 
beneath  the  dead  bodies  of  lords  and  mighty  men. 

Questions.— 1.  With  what  weapon  did  Samson  kill-  a  thousand  Phi- 
listines? What  of  the  gates  of  Gaza?  2.  What  of  Delilah?  8.  How 
did  Samson  deceive  her  ?  5.  How  did  Delilah  deprive  Samson  of  his 
strength?  What  did  the  Philistines  do  to  Samson?  6.  What  happened 
when  Samson's  hair  grew  again?  7.  Tell  how  Samson  destroyed  the 
Philistine  temple. 


.  Chap.  XVIII. — Asia  conimued. 

BEGINNING  OF  THE  REIGN  OP  SAUL. 

1.  Many  other  judges  ruled  over  Israel,  in  the  space  of  about 
four  hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Hebrews 
out  of  Egypt.  But  at  length  they  became  dissatisfied  with 
this  mode  of  government,  and  demanded  that  a  king  should 
be  placed  over  them. 

2.  Samuel  was  then  the  judge  of  Israel.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  a  wise  one;  and  besides  the  wisdom  that  he  had 
collected  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  possessed  wisdom 
from  on  high. 

3.  When  the  people  demanded  a  king,  Samuel  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  much  better  off  without  one. 
He  described  the  tyrannical  acts  which  kings  have  often  been 
in  the  habit  of  committing,  when  they  have  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

^.  ^ut  the  Israelites  would  not  hearken  to  this  wise  and 
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good  old  man.  Thej  still  wished  for  a  king.  They  imagined 
that  none  but  a  king  would  govern  them  well  in  time  of  peace, 
or  fight  successfullj  against  their  enemies  in  war. 

5.  Samuel  therefore  consulted  the  Lord,  and  was  directed 
to  find  out  a  king  for  the  Israelites.  The  person  who  was 
fixed  upon  was  a  young  man  named  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish. 
He  possessed  great  beauty,  and  was  a  head  taller  than  any 
other  man  among  the  Israelites.  Samuel  anointed  his  head 
with  oil,  and  gave  him  to  the  Israelites  as  their  king. 

6.  For  a  considerable  time  king  Saul  behaved  like  a  wise 
and  righteous  monarch.  But,  at  length,  he  began  to  disobey 
the  Lord,  and  seldom  took  the  advice  of  Samuel,  although 
that  good  old  priest  would  have  been  willing  to  direct  him  in 
every  action  of  his  life. 

7.  In  the  course  of  Saul's  reign,  the  Israelites  were  often 
at  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  At  one  time,  when  the 
Philistines  had  invaded  the  country,  there  was  a  great  giant 
in  their  host,  whose  name  was  Goliath,  of  Gath. 

8.  He  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  was 
clothed  firom  head  to  foot  in  brazen  armour.  He  carried  an 
enormous  spear,  the  iron  head  of  which  weighed  as  many  as 
thirty  pounds. 

9.  Every  day  did  this  frightful  giant  stride  forth  from  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines,  and  defy  the  Israelites  to  produce  a 
champion  who  would  stand  against  him  in  single  combat. 
But,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  whole  host  of  lata;^  «>\;oq^ 
aloof  from  hixo,  as  a  dock  of  sheep  from  a  lion. 
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Qdestions.— 1.  For  how  long  a  time  were  the  Hebrews  governed  by 
judges?  2.  What  of  Samuel?  8.  What  did  he  do  when  the  people 
demanded  a  king?  4.  What  did  the  Israelites  think?  6.  What  of  Saul? 
6.  What  did  Saul  do  ?    7.  What  of  Goliath  ? 


Chap.  XIX. — Asia  continued. 

COMBAT  OP  DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

1.  At  last  a  young  shepherd,  of  the  name  of  David,  happened 
to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  heard  the  terrible 
voice  of  Goliath,  as  he  thundered  forth  his  challenge. 

2.  Young  as  he  was,  David  had  abeady  slain  a  lion  and  a 
bear;  and  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  he  thought  himself 
able  to  slay  this  gigantic  Philistine.  He  therefore  obtained 
leave  of  king  Saul  to  accept  the  challenge. 

3.  But,  instead  of  wearing  the  king's  armour,  which  Saul 
would  willingly  have  lent  him,  David  went  to  the  battle  in 
his  shepherd's  garb.     He  did  not  even  buckle  on  a  sword. 

4.  When  the  two  combatants  came  into  the  field,  there 
was  the  youthful  David  on  the  side  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
staff  in  one  hand  and  a  sling  in  the  other,  carrying  five 
smooth  stones  in  a  shepherd's  scrip  or  pouch. 

5.  On  the  side  of  the  Philistine's  forth  strode  the  mighty 
Goliath.  He  glistened  in  his  brazen  armour,  and  brandished 
his  great  iron-headed  spear  till  it  quivered  like  a  reed.  When 
the  giant  spoke,  his  voice  growled  almost  like  thunder  rolling 
overhead. 

e.  He  looked  scornfully  at  David,  and  hardly  thought  it 
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worth  his  while  to  lift  up  his  spear  against  him.  "Come 
hither,"  <}uoth  the  giant,  "and  I  will  feed  the  fowls  with 
thy  flesh!" 

7.  But  little  David  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He  made  a 
bold  answer,  and  told  Goliath  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head, 
and  give  his  enormous  carcase  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This 
threat  so  enraged  the  giant,  that  he  put  himself  in  motion  to 
slay  David. 

8.  The  young  man  ran  forward  to  meet  Goliath,  and  as  he 
ran  he  took  a  smooth  stone  from  his  scrip,  and  placed  it  in  his 
8ling.  When  at  a  proper  distance,  he  whirled  the  sling,  and 
let  drive  the  stone.  It  went  whizzing  through  the  air,  and 
hit  Goliah  right  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

9.  The  stone  penetrated  to  the  brain ;  and  down  the  giant 
fell  at  full  length  upon  the  field,  with  his  brazen  armour 
clanging  around  him.  David  then  cut  off  Goliath's  head  with 
his  own  sword.  The  Philistines  were  affrighted  at  their 
champion's  overthrow,  and  fled. 

10.  The  men  of  Israel  pursued  them,  and  made  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  David  returned  from  the  battle,  carrying  the  grim 
and  grisly  head  of  Goliath  by  the  hair.  The  Hebrew  women 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  danced  around  him,  and  sang  trium- 
phant anthems  in  his  praise. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  David?     What  did  he  do?    2.  What  had 
David  done  ?   What  did  he  think  ?  3.  Tell  the  story  of  David  and  Q^Q\\^^i\^. 
9.  What  effect  had  the  death  of  Goliath  upon  the  Philistines'^    10.  \^VaX. 
honours  "were paid  to  David? 
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Chap.  XX. — ^Asia  continued. 

THE  BEIGN  OF  DAVID.       WISDOM  OF   SOLOMON. 

1.  David  had  won  so  much  renown  by  his  victory  over 
Goliath,  that  Saul  became  envious  of  him,  and  often  endea- 
voured to  kill  him.  But  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul,  loved 
David  better  than  a  brother. 

2.  During  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  David  was  forced  to  live  in 
exile.  But,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-four  years,  king 
Saul  was  slain  on  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  in  a  disastrous 
battle  with  the  Philistines.     Jonathan  was  likewise  killed. 

3.  When  David  heard  of  these  sad  events,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  by  weeping  and  rending  his  garments.  Yet  he 
gained  a  kingdom  by  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  for  the 
men  of  Judah  first  elected  him  to  reign  over  them,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  people  of  Israel  chose  him  for  their 
king. 

4.  A  great  part  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  war.  He 
gained  many  victories,  and  enjoyed  high  renown  as  a  gallant 
leader.  He  conquered  many  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  to  a  higher  pitch  of  power  than  it  ever 
enjoyed  before  or  afterwards.  But  he  also  won  a  peaceftd 
kind  of  fame,  which  will  last  while  the  world  endures,  and  be 
remembered  through  eternity. 

5.  He  won  it  by  his  heavenly  poesy;  for  king  David  was 
the  sweet  Psahnist  of  Israel ;  and,  in  all  the  asres  since  he 
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lived,  his  psalms  have  been  sung  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  now  about  three  thousand  years  since  David  died,  yet  to 
this  hour  every  pious  heart  loves  to  commune  with  God  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  this  inspired  man. 

6.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  David  was  much  grieved  by 
the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  But  it  grieved 
him  more  when  Absalom  was  slain  by  Joab^  who  found  him 
hanging  by  his  long  hair  on  the  branches  of  an  oak,  and 
pierced  his  body  with  three  darts. 

7.  When  David  had  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  grown 
a  very  old  man,  he  died  in  his  palace  in  Jerusalem.  The 
kingdom  was  inherited  by  his  son  Solomon.  This  prince  was 
very  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  was  wiser 
in  his  youth  than  in  his  riper  years. 

8.  Not  long  after  he  became  king,  two  women  came  into 
his  presence,  bringing  a  little  child.  Each  of  the  women 
claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  they  quarrelled  violently, 
as  if  they  would  have  torn  the  poor  babe  asunder.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  find  out  whose  the  child  really  was. 

9.  "Bring  hither  a  sword,"  said  king  Solomon;  and  im- 
mediately one  of  the  attendants  brought  a  sharp  sword. 
"  Now,"  continued  Solomon,  "  that  I  may  not  wrong  either 
of  these  women,  the  thing  in  dispute  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  them.  Cut  the  child  in  twain,  and  let  each  take 
half." 

10.  But  when  the  real  mother  saw  the  keen  swoxd  ^U,«t- 
ing  over  her  poor  babe,  she  gave  a  scream  of  agony.     ^^T>o 
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not  slay  the  child!"  she  cried.     "Give  it  to  this  wicked 
"women.     Only  let  it  live,  and  she  may  be  its  mother!'' 

11.  But  the  other  woman  showed  no  pity  for  the  child. 
"  I  ask  no  more  than  my  just  rights,"  she  said.  "  Cut  the 
child  in  two!  I  will  be  content  with  half."  Now  Solomon 
had  watched  the  conduct  of  the  two  women,  and  he  knew  the 
true  mother  by  her  tenderness  for  the  poor  babe,  "  Give  the 
child  alive  to  her  who  would  not  have  it  slain,"  he  said. 
"  She  is  its  mother." 

Questions.— -1.  Why  was  Saul  envious  of  David?  What  did  Saul  do? 
What  of  Jonathan  ?  2.  How  was  David  obliged  to  live  ?  What  of  Saul  ? 
Jonathan?  3.  What  effect  had  these  events  upon  David?  Who  became 
king  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Saul?  4.  How  was  a  great  part  of 
David's  life  spent?  To  what  condition  did  he  bring  the  Hebrew  nation  ? 
What  better  fame  did  he  acquire  than  that  of  a  conqueror  ?  6.  Who  was 
the  author  of  the  Psalms  ?  What  can  you  say  of  the  Psalms  ?  How  long 
since  David  lived  ?  6.  What  of  Absalom  ?  7.  How  long  did  David  reign  ? 
Who  succeeded  him?    What  of  Solomon    8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  child. 


Cbap.  XXI. — Asia  contimied, 

BUILDING   OP   THE  TEMPLE.      VISIT  OF   THE   QUEEN   OP   SHEBA. 

1.-  King  David,  as  I  before  told  you,  had  increased  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  so  that  it  was  now 
a  great  kingdom.  Silver  and  gold  were  very  abundant  in  the 
country,  and  king  David  had  made  preparation  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  splendid  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
^e  true  God, 
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2.  The  chief  event  of  Solomon's  life  was  the  building  of 
this  temple.  This  was  done  by  the  special  command  of  the 
Lord.  It  was  now  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the 
Israelites  had  come  out  of  Egypt;  and  in  all  that  time  there 
bad  been  no  edifice  erected  to  the  worship  of  God. 

3.  Solomon  made  an  agreement  with  Hiram,  king  of  l^re, 
that  he  would  give  him  a  yearly  supply  of  wheat  and  oil,  in 
exchange  for  cedar  and  fir.  Tyre  was  a  great  commercial 
nty  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  the  northward 
)f  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  a  country  which 
tias  the  credit  of  having  first  engaged  in  commerce. 

4.  With  the  timber  which  he  procured  fi:om  Tyre,  and 
wdth  a  large  quantity  of  hewn  stone,  Solomon  began  to  build 
the  temple.  The  front  of  this  building  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  broad,  and  forty-five  feet 
iiigh,  with  a  porch  or  entrance  of  much  greater  height.  It 
extended  around  a  large  square,  and,  with  the  various  build- 
ings attached  to  it,  covered  twenty  acres  of  ground. 

5.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  richness  and  admirable 
splendour  of  this  sacred  edifice.  The  interior  was  con- 
structed of  the  most  costly  kinds  of  wood;  and  the  walls  were 
uarved  with  figures  of  cherubim,  and  other  beautiful  devices. 
Ihe  waUs  and  floors  were  partly  overlaid  with  gold. 

6.  The  temple  was  furnished  with  altars,  and  tables,  and 
candlesticks,  and  innumerable  other  articles,  all  of  the  purest 
^old.    The  whole  edifice  must  have  shone  almost  as  i£  \\.\i^<\. 
jeen  built  entirely  of  tiat  precious  metal. 
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7.  Seven  years  were  employed  in  building  this  temple.  It 
was  just  about  three  thousand  years  from  the  creation  that  it 
was  finished,  and  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  When  it  was  finished,  Solomon  assembled  all  the 
chiefe,  and  elders,  and  great  men  of  Israel,  in  order  to'  dedi- 
cate it.  The  priests  brought  the  ark,  containing  the  two 
tables  of  stone  which  God  had  given  to  Moses  more  than 
four  centuries  before. 

8.  The  ark  was  now  placed  in  the  holiest  part  of  the 
temple.  It  rested  beneath  the  broad  wings  of  two  cherubims 
that  were  overlaid  with  gold.  No  sooner  was  the  ark  set 
in  its  place  than  a  cloud  issued  forth  and  filled  the  temple. 
This  was  a  token  that  the  Lord  was  there. 

9.  After  the  building  of  the  temple,  Solomon  became  so 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  magnificence,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  from  her  own  dominions  to  visit  him.  Her 
country  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  to  the  southeast 
of  Palestine. 

10.  She  travelled  with  a  great  multitude  of  attendants; 
and  she  had  likewise  a  train  of  camels,  laden  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  abundance  of  spices.  The  sweet  per- 
fume of  the  spices  scented  the  deserts  through  which  she 
passed. 

11.  When  she  came  to  Jerusalem,  she  beheld  Solomon 
seated  on  a  great  throne  of  ivory  overlaid  with  pure  gold. 
His  feet  rested  on  a  golden  footstool.     There  were  lions  of 

sold  about  the  throne.     The  king  had  a  majestic  look;  and 
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le  queen  of  Sheba  was  astonished  at  his  grandeur:  but 
'hen  they  had  talked  together  she  admired  his  wisdom  even 
Lore  than  his  magnificence.  She  acknowledged  that  the  half 
This  greatness  had  not  been  told  her. 

12.  If  the  queen  of  Sheba  could  have  seen  Solomon  a  few 
ears  afterwards,  she  would  have  beheld  a  lamentable  change. 
fe  turned  from  the  true  God,  and  became  an  idolater.  This 
ise  and  righteous  king,  who  had  built  the  sacred  temple, 
ow  grew  so  wicked  that  he  built  high  places  for  the  worship 
r  heathen  deities. 

13.  For  this  reason  God  determined  to  take  away  the  chief 
E«^  of  the  kingdom  from  his  descendants.  Accordingly, 
hen  Solomon  was  dead,  ten  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  revolted 
gainst  his  son  Eehoboam. 


Questions.—!.  What  had  David  done  ?  What  of  silver  and  gold  among 
le  Hebrews?  2.  What  was  the  chief  event  of  Solomon's  reign?  By 
hose  command  was  the  temple  built  ?  8.  What  agreement  did  Solomon 
ake  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  ?  What  of  Phoenicia  ?  In  what  part  of 
maan  was  Jerusalem?  How  far  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  Am. 
bout  forty-five  miles.  Where  was  Tyre?  In  which  direction  from 
imsalem?  What  of  Tyre?  In  which  direction  is  Jerusalem  from 
ibylon  ?  From  Egypt  ?  4.  With  what  did  Solomon  begin  to  build  the 
mple?  Where  was  the  temple  of  Solomon  built?  Ans,  On  a  hill  in 
imsalem  called  Mount  Moriah.  Describe  the  extent  of  the  temple. 
Describe  the  interior  of  the  temple.  6.  With  what  was  the  temple 
mished?  7.  How  long  were  they  in  building  the  temple?  How  long 
ter  the  creation  was  the  temple  finished?  How  long  before  Chn^"^ 
9W  long  ago?  Describe  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  9.  What  oi  \K<& 
leen  of  Sheha?   Wibejv  Is  it  supposed  abe  came  from.    10.  T>eactV!t>ft 

D 
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her  yisit  to  Solomon.     12.  What  change  took  place  in  Solomon?     18. 
What  evil  followed  the  idolatry  of  Solomon? 


Chap.  XXII. — ^Asia  corUinued. 

THE  DBCLINB   OF   THE  JEWISH  NATION. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Rehoboam 
reigned  over  only  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
these  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Beside  the  loss  of 
so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  he  suffered  other  misfortunes. 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  made  war  against  him,  and  took 
Jerusalem.  He  carried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace. 

2.  The  other  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  revolted  from 
Eehoboam,  were  thenceforward  governed  by  kings  of  their 
own,  the  country  being  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Most 
of  these  kings  were  wicked  men  and  idolaters.  Their  palace 
and  seat  of  government  was  in  the  city  of  Samaria. 

2.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Judah  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria.  He  made  slaves  of 
the  Israelites,  and  carried  them  to  his  own  country,  and  most 
of  them  never  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  people  of  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 

continued  to  reside  in  Canaan.    They  were  now  called  Jews. 

The  royal  palace  and  seat  of  government  was  at  Jerusalem. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  kings  were  pious  men,  but  most  of  them 

cfj^nded  God  bjr  ibeir  fiiflfiilness  and  idolatry. 
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5.  The  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  were  perverse,  and  un- 
ierwent  many  severe  inflictions  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
Ibout  the  year  600  b  c.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
ook  Jerusalem.  He  plundered  the  temple,  and  carried  the 
)rincipal  people  captive  to  Babylon. 

6.  In  588  B.C.,  whea  Zedekiah  was  king,  Jerusalem  was 
gain  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  general  broke  down 
he  walls  of  the  city,  and  lefl  nothing  standing  that  could  be 
lestroyed.  The  Jews  remsdned  captive  in  Babylon  seventy 
ears. 

7.  When  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
he  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
?hey  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  resumed  their  ancient  manner  of 
irorship.  Till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  330 
i.e.  the  nation  was  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Persia. 

8.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  the  Great  intended  to  take 
erusalem.  But,  as  he  advanced  with  his  army,  the  high 
riest  came  forth  to  meet  him  in  his  robes  of  office,  at  the 
ead  of  a  long  train  of  Levites  and  the  people.  Alexander 
ras  so  struck  with  their  appearance  that  he  agreed  to  spare 
tie  city. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  centuries,  the  Egyptians 
ivaded  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  afterwards  the  Syrians 
educed  the  inhabitants  to  bondage.  They  suffered  great 
ilamities  from  the  tyranny  of  these  conquerors. 

10.  But,  in  the  year  166  before  the  Christian  era,  3u^SkS 
[accabaeus,  a  valiaiit  Jewish  leader,  drove  the  SyriaTva  owt 
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of  the  country.  When  the  king  of  Syria  heard  of  it,  he  took 
an  oath  that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  But, 
as  he  was  hastening  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  killed  by  a  &11 
from  his  chariot. 

11.  The  descendants  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  afterwards 
assumed  royal  authority  and  became  kings  of  the  Jews.  In 
less  than  a  century,  however,  the  country  was  subdued  by 
Pompey,  a  celebrated  Roman  general.  He  conferred  the 
government  on  Antipater,  a  native  of  Edom. 

12.  In  the  year  37  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman 
senate  decreed  that  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  should  be 
king  of  the  Jews.  It  was  this  Herod  who  afterwards  com- 
manded that  all  the  little  boys  of  Bethlehem  should  be  slain, 
in  order  that  the  infant  Jesus  might  not  survive.  The  period 
of  that  blessed  infant's  birth  was  now  at  hand. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  Rehoboam?  Into  what  two  kingdoms  was 
the  Hebrew  nation  divided  during  his  reign?  What  name  was  given  to 
the  ten  tribes  which  revolted  ?  What  name  was  given  to  the  two  tribes  ? 
What  of  Shishak?  2.  How  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel  governed?  In 
which  part  of  Canaan  were  the  ten  tribes  ?  In  which  part  was  the  king- 
dom of  Judah?  What  of  the  kings  of  Ibrael?  Where  did  these  kings 
dwell?  Where  was  Samaria?  How  far  from  Jerusalem?  Ans.  Forty 
miles.  3.  What  of  Salmaneser  ?  4.  What  were  the  people  of  Judah  now 
called?  Where  was  the  seat  of  government?  What  of  the  kings  of 
Judah?  6.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  What  of  Nebuchadnezzar? 
6.  How  long  did  the  Jews  remain  captive  in  Babylon  ?  7.  What  of  Cyrus  ? 
What  did  the  Jews  do  on  their  return  from  captivity?  How  long  was 
the  nation  dependent  upon  Persia?  8.  What  of  Alexander  the  Great? 
St  What  happened  after  the  time  of  Alexander?  10.  What  of  Judas 
MsoaabaBua?  JKhat  of  the  king  of  &ym'i    In  which  direction  was  Syria 
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from  Canaan?  11.  What  of  the  descendants  of  Jadaa  Maccabtens? 
What  of  Pompey  ?  Whom  did  he  appoint  to  goyem  Jadah?  12.  When 
did  the  Boman  senate  appoint  Herod  the  king  of  the  Jews?  What  of 
Herod? 


Chap.  XXTTL — Asia  continuecL 

THE  HEBREW  PBOFHETS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  glance  backward,  and  saj  a  few  words 
respecting  a  class  of  men  who  appeared  at  various  times 
among  the  Hebrews.  These  men  were  called  prophets.  Thej 
beld  intercourse  with  God,  and  he  gave  them  the  know- 
ledge of  things  that  were  to  happen  in  future  years. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophets  was  named 
Elijah.  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  him.  While  he 
was  dwelling  in  a  solitary  place  the  ravens  brought  him 
food.  He  restored  the  son  of  a  poor  widow  from  death  to 
life. 

3-  He  denounced  God's  vengeance  against  the  wicked  king 
Ahab,  and  foretold  that  the  dogs  should  eat  the  painted 
Jezebel,  his  queen.  All  this,  aflerwards,  came  to  pass.  He 
caused  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  two 
captains,  with  their  soldiers.  He  divided  the  river  Jordan 
by  smiting  it  with  his  mantle,  and  passed  over  on  dry  ground. 

4.  At  last,  when  his  mission  on  earth  was  ended,  there 
came  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  carried  Ei\i^si!i[i 
by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven. 

5.  E^jwZr>  mant/e  fell  £rom  the  iSery   chariot.      It  TfTSkS- 
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caught  up  by  his  companion,  Elisha,  who  likewise  became 
a  very  celebrated  prophet.  He  cursed  some  little  children 
because  tKey  laughed  at  his  bald  head ;  and  soon  afterwards 
two  she-bears  tore  forty  and  two  of  them-  in  pieces. 

6.  When  Elisha  was  dead,  and  had  lain  many  months  in 
his  sepulchre,  another  dead  man  happened  to  be  let  down 
into  the  same  darksome  place.  But  when  the  corpse  touched 
the  hallowed  bones  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  it  inmiediately 
revived,  and  became  a  living  man  again. 

7.  Jonah  was  another  prophet.  A  whale  swallowed  him, 
and  kept  him  three  days  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  then 
vomited  him  safely  on  dry  land.  Isaiah  was  also  a  prophet. 
He  foretold  many  terrible  calamities  that  were  to  befel  Israel 
and  Judah,  and  the  surrounding  nations,  as  did  also  Ezekiel ; 
and  Jeremiah  bewailed,  in  plaintive  accents,  the  sins  and 
misfortunes  of  God's  people. 

8.  The  prophet  Daniel  foretold  the  downfal  of  Belshazar, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  was  afterwards  cast  into  a  den  of  lions 
in  Babylon,  at  the  command  of  king  Darius.  The  next 
morning  the  king  looked  down  into  the  den,  and  there  was 
Daniel  alive  and  well ! 

9.  King  Darius  then  ordered  Daniel  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  den,  and  his  false  accusers  to  be  thrown  into  it.  The 
moment  that  these  wicked  persons  touched  the  bottom,  the 
lions  sprang  forward  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

1 0.  Numerous  other  prophets  appeared  at  various  times, 
»ad  most  of  ibem  performed  such  wonderful  works  that  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  of  their  possessing  power  from  on  high. 
Now  it  was  remarked  that  all  these  prophets,  or  nearly  all, 
spoke  of  a  king,  or  ruler,  or  other  illustrious  personage,  who 
was  to  appear  among  the  Jews. 

11.  Although  thej  foretold  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
the  people,  still  there  was  this  one  thing  to  comfort  them : — 
A  descendant  of  king  David  was  to  renew  the  glory  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  establish  his  sway  over  the  whole  world. 

12.  This  great  event  was  expected  to  happen  in  about 
fifteen  hundred  years  after  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt.  And  it  did  then  happen.  When  the  appointed 
period  had  elapsed,  there  appeared  a  star  in  a  certain  quarter 
of  the  heavens. 

13.  Three  wise  men  from  the  east  beheld  the  star,  and 
were  guided  by  it  to  a  stable  in  the  little  village  of  Beth- 
lehem. It  was  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem.  There,  in 
a  manger,  lay  the  infant  Jesus ! 

Questions.— 1,  What  of  the  prophets?  2.  What  is  told  of  Elijah?  6. 
What  of  Elisha?  7.  What  of  Jonah?  Isaiah?  Ezekiel?  Jeremiah? 
8.  What  of  Daniel?  10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  prophets?  Of  what 
did  the  prophets  all  speak?  11.  What  cheering  prospect  did  the  pro- 
phets hold  out  to  the  Jews  ?  12.  About  how  long  after  Moses  did  Christ 
appear?  What  of  the  star  in  the  east?  13.  What  of  Bethlehem  ?  Whom 
did  the  wise  men  find  in  a  stable  ? 
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Chap.  XXIV. — Asia  continued. 

CRUCIFIXION  OP  THE   SAVIOUR.      DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

1.  The  greatest  event,  not  onlj  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  now  taken  place.  This 
was  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  But  my  readers  must  not 
expect  me  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  this  divine  personage 
in  the  little  book  which  I  am  now  writing. 

2.  The  Jews  rejected  him.  They  had  been  long  looking 
for  an  earthly  potentate ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  they  despised  and  hated  him  From  the 
time  that  he  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  they  sought 
to  take  his  life. 

3.  They  brought  him  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  who  was  then  the  Roman  governor  of  Judea.  Pilate 
sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves.  He,  however,  rose  from 
the  dead,  after  being  buried  three  days,  and  ascended  into 
heaven. 

4.  Such  is  the  brief  story  of  Jesus  Christ.  Aft^r  his  death, 
his  apostles  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  throughout  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  other  countries.  Of  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successful. 

5.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece.     At  length  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 

^o  Homey  to  he  tried  by  the  emperor.    He  went  with  other 
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prisoners  in  a  small  vessel,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel  was  wrecAied 
upon  the  island  of  Malta  during  a  terrible  gale.  After  this 
the  vessel  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  Paul  reached  Borne 
sixty-three  years  after  Christ.  Here  he  remained  in  prison  a 
long  time;  but  many  persons  came  to  visit  him,  and  he 
^reached  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Paul 
vaa  at  length  beheaded  by  order  of  the  emperor  Nero. 

7.  The  apostles  had  now  sown  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  in 
nany  countries,  and  the  fruits  began  to  appear.  Nearly  all 
he  civilized  world  were  worshippers  of  the  Roman  gods;  but 
his  heathen  faith  gradually  gave  way  before  the  gospel,  and, 
a  process  of  time,  Christianity  was  diffused  over  nearly  the 
rhole  of  Europe. 

8.  Long  before  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  Jews  had 
►ecome  completely  subject  to  the  Roman  power.  But,  about 
3rty  years  after  his  death,  they  rebelled  against  their 
lasters. 

9.  Titus,  the  Roman  general,  immediately  marched  to 
•esiege  Jerusalem.  A  most  dreadful  war  ensued.  The  in- 
abitants  were  shut  up  in  the  city,  and  soon  were  greatly  in 
rant  of  food.  Hunger  impelled  one  of  the  Jewish  women  to 
evour  her  own  child.  When  Titus  heard  of  it,  he  was  so 
docked  that  he  vowed  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish 
ace;  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persona  "pen^^^ 
uring  this  Mghtful  siege! 
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10.  At  length  the  city  was  taken  in  the  night-time,  and 
set  on  fire.  The  flames  caught  the  temple.  The  hills  on 
which  Jerusalem  is  situated  were  all  blazing  like  so  many 
volcanoes.  The  blood  of  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  hissed 
upon  the  burning  brands. 

11.  Ninety-seven  thousand  Jews  were  taken  prisoners. 
Some  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  conquerors  exposed  others 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  A  few  people  remained 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  rebuilt  the  city.  But  it  was  again 
destroyed  by  airman  emperor,  named  Adrian.  He  levelled 
the  walls  and  houses  with  the  earth,  and  sowed  the  ground 
with  salt. 

12.  The  Jews  were  scattered  all  over  the  world.  This 
catastrophe  had  long  been  prophesied.  There  are  now 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  still  keep  their  religion,  and  many  of  their 
old  customs.  Jerusalem  has  been  partially  restored,  but 
it  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  the  greatest  event  that  has  occurred  on  the 
globe  ?  How  long  is  it  since  Christ  was  born  ?  How  long  after  the  crea- 
tion did  Christ  appear  ?  Ana.  Four  thousand  and  four  years.  How  long 
after  the  flood  ?  2.  How  did  the  Jews  receive  Christ  ?  3.  What  of  Pilate? 
The  crucifixion?  4.  What  did  Christ's  apostles  do  after  his  death? 
What  of  Paul?  6.  What  countries  did  Paul  visit?  Where  was  he  at 
length  sent  ?  6.  Where  was  Paul's  vessel  wrecked  ?  When  did  he  arrive 
at  Rome  ?  To  whom  did  he  preach  Christianity  ?  What  is  supposed  to 
hMve  heen  his  fate  ?  7.  What  had  the  apostles  done?  What  of  the  wor- 
^^P  of  the  heathen  deities  ?    What  of  Chtistianity?   8.  To  whom  had 
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5  Jews  been  long  subject  ?  What  occurred  forty  years  after  the  death 
Christ?  9.  What  of  Titus  ?  Describe  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  11. 
lat  of  Adrian  ?  12.  What  became  of  the  Jews  ?  What  event  had  been 
etold  by  the  prophets  ?    What  of  Jerusalem  ? 


Chap.  XXV. — Asia  continued, 

CYRUS  CONQUERS  BABYLON.   HIS  DEATH. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  book  I  have  told  the  story  of 
«yria,  the  first  great  empire  of  ancient  times.  It  was 
aated,  as  you  remember,  in  the  land  watered  by  the  rivers 
gris  and  Euphrates.  Its  place  is  shown  on  the  map  which 
there  given.  In  this  region  the  climate  is  warm,  and  the 
1  exceedingly  fruitful.  Here  the  human  race  seemed  to 
dtiply  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

2.  Thus  many  nations  soon  sprang  up  and  increased,  till  the 
ole  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  multitudes  of  peo- 
.  Assyria,  at  one  time,  extended  its  dominion  over  most 
these  nations;  but  at  length  Persia  became  a  powerful 
•narchy,  and  not  only  Assyria,  but  a  great  many  other 
lions  became  subject  to  it. 

3.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Persia  were  descended  from 
im,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem.  They  were  therefore  called 
imites.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  till  about 
hteen  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Cyrus,  a  great  con- 
3ror,  then  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia.  Some\ns\.omxva> 
^e  spoken  of  Cjrus  as  a  wise  and  excellent  monaTcYi,  \>\x\» 
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it  appears  probable  that  he  was  no  better  than  most  other 
conquerors. 

4.  Cyrus  continued  to  extend  his  empire  in  all  directions. 
Media,  Farthia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Canaan,  and 
parts  of  Arabia,  were  subdued,  and  made  portions  of  his 
kingdom.  One  of  his  chief  exploits  was  the  taking  of  the 
city  of  Babylon,  the  capital  of  Assyria.  The  walls  of  this 
great  city  were  so  thick  and  high,  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  any  enemy  either  to  break  them  down,  or  to 
climb  over  them.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  take  this  strong  place. 

5.  Now,  the  channel  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran  directly 
through  the  centre  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  caused  deep  ditches 
to  be  dug  around  the  city,  so  that  he  could  draw  off  the  water 
of  the  river,  and  leave  the  channel  dry.  When  the  ditches 
were  completed,  he  waited  for  a  proper  time  to  draw  off  the 
river. 

6.  On  a  certain  night,  Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  made 
•  a  great  festival.     His  guards,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants, 

were  eating  and  drinking,  thoughtless  of  the  enemy  on  the 
outside  of  their  walls.  The  Persians  seized  this  opportunity 
to  throw  open  the  dams  of  the  ditches. 

7.  The  whole  water  of  the  Euphrates  immediately  flowed 
into  them.  Cyrus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
army;  and,  where  the  mighty  river  had  so  lately  rushed  along 
there  were  now  the  trampling  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 

^ost     Thus  the  Persian  troops  entered  Viae  c\ty. 
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8.  The  guards  of  the  royal  palace  were  surprised  and 
Eun.  Belshazzar  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  shrieks 
'  djing  men,  as  he  sat  with  his  nobles  in  the  banquet-hall, 
ut  it  was  too  late  to  escape.  They  were  all  slaughtered, 
id  their  blood  was  mingled  with  the  wine  of  the  festival, 
hus  Babylon  was  taken,  and  Assyria  become  a  part  of 
ersia. 

9.  Cyrus  afterwards  marched  against  the  Scythians,  a  brave 
ition,  who  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
ut  Tomyris,  their  queen,  collected  an  army,  and  fought  a 
oody  battle  with  the  Persians.  Cyrus  was  defeated,  and 
ken  prisoner.  The  son  of  the  Scythian  queen  had  been 
Ued  on  the  battle,  and  she  resolved  to  avenge  his  death, 
lie  ordered  her  attendants  to  kill  Cyrus,  which  was  done  in 
horrible  manner. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  first  great  empire  of  the  world?  Where 
18  Assyria  situated?  Climate  of  this  region?  Soil?  The  human  race? 
Increase  of  mankind?  What  of  Assyria?  Persia?  Which  way  was 
srsia  from  Canaan?  Arabia?  Caspian  Sea?  What  gulf  lies  south  of 
irsia?  8.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Persia?  At  what  time  did 
rrus  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia?  What  of  Persia  before  the  time  of 
rrus  ?  Character  of  Cyrus  ?  4.  What  were  some  of  the  countries  con- 
lered  by  Cyrus?  In  which  direction  from  Persia  was  Media?  Parthia? 
esopotamia?  Armenia?  Syria?  Canaan?  Arabia?  Describe  the 
king  of  Babylon.  8.  What  event  terminated  the  Assyrian  empire? 
Where  did  the  Scythians  live  ?    Their  character  ?    What  of  Cyrus  ? 
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Chap.  XXVI. — ^Asia  continued. 

REIGN   OP   CAMBY8ES. 

1.  Cambtses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  seems  to  have  been  a  worst 
man  than  his  father.  He  was  addicted  to  drinking  wine 
and  Prexaspes,  a  favourite  courtier,  hinted  to  him  that  he 
injured  his  health  and  faculties  by  this  practice.  When 
Prexaspes  had  done  speaking,  Cambyses  called  for  wine,  and 
drank  off  several  large  goblets.  "  Now  we  shall  see,"  said 
he,  "whether  the  wine  has  dimmed  my  sight,  or  rendered  my 
hand  unsteady!" 

2.  He  then  called  for  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  ordered  the 
son  of  Prexaspes  to  stand  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 
The  boy  did  so;  and,  while  his  father  looked  on,  the  cruel 
Cambyses  took  aim  at  the  poor  child,  and  shot  an  arrow 
directly  through  his  heart. 

3.  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  young  reader,  to  tell  you 
siich  horrible  stories  as  these.  I  would  not  tell  them  but 
that  they  are  true,  and  they  may  teach  us  good  and  useftil 
lessons:  they  may  show  us  how  wicked  and  miserable  even 
kings  may  be. 

4.  They  may  also  make  us  rejoice  that  we  live  in  an  age 
when  such  things  do  not  happen.  You  must  recollect  that 
I  am  telling  you  of  what  took  place  many  ages  since.     The 

people  Tvere  then  thought  to  be  merely  the  playthings  of 
their  kings,  and  only  made  to  serve  Ih^m.    Since  that  time, 
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ist  has  come  and  told  us  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
1  man  should  do  to  another  as  he  would  be  done  by. 
.  It  is  true  that  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  Asia, 
divine  laws  of  Christ  are  not  known;  but  in  most  places 
kings  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cam- 
\s. 

But  I  must  go  on  with  my  story.  Gambyses  made  war 
QSt  the  Egyptians.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  their  cities,  he 
rived  a  very  cunning  method  to  take  the  place.  The 
ptians  believed  that  cats  and  dogs  were  sacred,  and  they 
shipped  them  as  gods.  This  foolish  superstition  induced 
ibyses  to  collect  all  the  cats  and  dogs  in  the  country,  and 
e  them  in  front  of  his  army. 

The  Egyptians  were  afraid  to  discharge  their  arrows, 
they  should  kill  some  of  these  divine  animals.  The 
ians  therefore  marched  onward,  with  the  dogs  barking 
the  cats  mewing  before  them,  and  the  city  was  taken 
out  the  slightest  resistance. 

The  chief  deity  of  the  Egyptians  was  a  great  bull,  to 
m  they  had  given  the  name  of  Apis.  Gambyses  killed 
holy  bull,  and  bestowed  the  flesh  on  some  of  his  soldiers 
linner.  Soon  afterwards,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Egyp- 
5,  he  killed  himself  accidentally  with  his  own  sword. 

fESTiOKS.— 1 .  What  of  Gambyses  ?    2.  What  story  can  you  tell  of  him  ? 
hat  lessons  may  we  learn  from  these  painful  tales  of  ajicieiit  V\ik.^<&'^. 
liat  was  thought  of  the  people  in  these  ancient  times?    "V^YiaX.  \i»» 
stsinoetoldiw?  d  ff^eiv  are  the  laws  of  Christ  Tiot\iLoyrsii    ^\isX 
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of  kings  now?    6.  How  did  Cambyses  capture  an  Egyptian  city?   8. 
What  of  the  Egyptian  god  Apis  ?    How  was  Cambyses  slain? 


Chap.  XXVn. — ^Asia  conimued, 

EXPEDITION   OF   XERXES  INTO  GREECE. 

1 .  Another  king  of  the  Persians  was  named  Darius.  He 
was  likewise  a  cruel  tyrant.  When  he  was  going  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scjthians,  he  compelled  an  old  man's 
three  sons  to  join  his  army.  These  were  all  the  children 
the  old  man  had.  He  came  into  the  king's  presence,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  one  of  his  sons  might  be  left  at 
home. 

2.  "I  am  very  poor  and  infirm,"  said  the  old  man.  "I 
am  unable  to  work.  If  you  take  away  all  my  three  children, 
I  shall  starve  to  death!"  "Indeed!"  answered  king  Darius, 
in  a  very  compassionate  tone,  "then  they  shall  all  three 
remain  with  you."  Immediately  he  ordered  the  three  young 
men  to  be  slain,  and  gave  their  dead  bodies  to  their  poor  old 
father. 

« 

3.  While  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Greece, 
he  fell  sick  and  died.  His  successor  was  his  son  Xerxes. 
This  monarch  invaded  Greece  with  nearly  two  millions  of 
men  on  land,  and  more  than  half  a  million  on  board  his 
fleet. 

4.  You  may  weU  believe  that  a  king  who  could  collect  so 
-^^rge  an  army  bad  great  wealth  and  ^wer.    At  this  time 
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the  Persian  empire  was  of  vast  extent,  but  still  Xerxes 
wished  to  conquer  other  nations.  His  capital  was  Persepolis, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  that  ever  existed. 

5.  Here  Xerxes  had  magnificent  palaces ;  he  had  gold  and 
diver  in  abundance,  he  had  precious  stones  more  than  he 
lould  count,  he  was  indeed  surrounded  with  pomp  and  mag- 
lificence;  but  all  these  could  not  bring  contentment.  He 
vas  still  desirous  of  conquering  other  nations ;  and  for  this 
»arpose  he  collected  the  greatest  army  of  which  history  gives 
18  any  account. 

6.  When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Greece,  it  so  happened  that  a 
^ceat  mountain,  called  Mount  Athos,  stood  directly  in  the 
ray  that  he  wished  his  ships  to  sail.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
5tter  to  the  mountain,  commanding  it  to  get  out  of  his  way ; 
ut  Mount  Athos  would  not  stir  one  step. 

7.  In  order  to  bring  his  land  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece, 
[erxes  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  a  part  of  the  sea  called 
le  Hellespont.  But  the  waves  broke  the  bridge  to  pieces, 
nd  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  its  disre- 
pectful  conduct. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  submitted  to 
Lerxes ;  but  Sparta  and  Athens  made  a  stubborn  resistance, 
liough  they  could  muster  but  few  soldiers,  these  were  far 
lore  valiant  than  the  Persians. 

9.  At  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  wished  to  lead  his  army  throu^lv 

.  narrow  passage  between  a  mountain  and  the  sea.   IjeonAdiatSt^ 
ing  of  Sparta^  opposed bim  with  six  thousand  men,   SeN^wVj 

E 


i 
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thousand  Persians  were  slain  in  attempting  to  break  through 
the  pass. 

10.  At  last,  Leonidas  found  that  the  Persians  could  not  be 
kept  back  any  longer.  He  therefore  sent  away  all  but  three 
hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  remained  at  the  pass  of 
ThermopylsB.   The  immense  host  of  the  Persians  came  onward 

•  like  a  flood;  and  only  one  soldier  of  the  three  hundred  escaped 
to  Sparta  to  tell  the  rest  were  slain. 

11.  But  Xerxes  did  not  long  continue  to  triumph  in 
Greece.  His  fleet  was  defeated  at  Salamis,  and  his  army  at 
Platsea.  In  escaping,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Hellespont 
in  a  little  Ashing  vessel ;  for  the  sea,  in  spite  of  its  beiDg 
whipped,  had  again  broken  his  bridge  of  boats. 

12.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  Persia,  the  proud  Xerxes 
was  murdered  in  his  bed.  This  event  happened  about  the 
year  465  B.C.  His  son,  Artaxerxes,  made  peace  with  the 
Greeks. 

13.  The  story  of  Xerxes  may  teach  us  the  folly  of  am- 
bition. Had  he  been  content  with  staying  at  home  and 
governing  his  people  so  as  to  make  them  happy,  he  might 
have  been  happy  himself.  But,  having  too  much,  he  still 
strove  to  acquire  more,  and  thus  brought  misery  upon  him- 
self and  millions  of  his  feUow-men. 

1 4.  Let  us  be  content  in  more  humble  situations,  for  we 
see  that  happiness  is  not  always  associated  with  wealth  and 

power.     Let  us  remember,  too,  that  pride  and  vanity  made 
even  Xerxea  ridiculous  with  all  bis  magnificence. 
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QuKSMONS.—l.  What  of  Darius?  Tell  a  story  of  his  cruelty.  3.  Who 
was  the  successor  of  Darius?  How  large  was  the  army  of  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece?  Where  is  Greece?  Ana.  In  Europe.  How  far 
from  Persia?  Ans.  About  fifteen  hundred  miles.  In  which  direction 
from  Persia?  Ana  North-west.  What  of  the  Persian  empire  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes?  What  of  Persepolis?  In  which  direction  was  it  from 
Babylon?  Jerusalem?  6.  What  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of 
Xerxes?  Which  was  the  greatest  army  ever  known?  6.  What  of  Mount 
Athos?  7.  What  of  the  HeUespont?  8.  What  of  Greece?  9.  What  of 
Thermopylae?  10.  What  of  Leonidas  ?  11.  What  of  Salamis?  Plataea? 
How  did  Xerxes  return?  12.  Death  of  Xerxes?  When  did  this  event 
happen?  Who  succeeded  Xerxes?  13.  What  may  the  story  of  Xerxes 
teach  us?  How  might  he  have  been  happy?  How  did  he  bring  misery 
upon  himself  and  others?  14.  Why  should  we  be  content?  What 
should  we  remember? 


Chap.  XXVIII. — ^Asia  continued. 

AFFAIRS   OF    PERSIA   TILL   THE    SARACEN  CONQUEST. 

1.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Xerxes, 
that  is,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ, 
Persia  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon. 
Darius  the  Third  was  then  king  of  Persia.  Being  defeated 
by  Alexander,  two  of  his  own  subjects  bound  him  with 
golden  chains,  and  put  him  in  a  covered  cart. 

2.  They  intended  to  murder  Darius,  and  get  possession 
of  the  kingdom.     But  Alexander  came  suddenly  upon  ilv^ 
conspirators,  and  forced  them  to  take  ^ight.     Aa  tlasy  to^i^ 
away,  they  dwcha/^^^ed  their  darts  at  Darius,  and  slevf  \i\m. 
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3.  After  this  time  Persia  became  subject  to  the  Parthians, 
whose  country  had  formerly  been  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  continued  under  the  government  of  the  Parthian 
kings  nearly  five  hundred  years.  About  the  year  230  after 
the  Christian  era,  a  Persian,  named  Artaxares,  excited  a  re- 
bellion, and  made  himself  king. 

4.  His  descendants  occupied  the  throne  for  many  gene- 
rations. One  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Chosroes  the 
Great,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ.  He 
made  war  against  the  Romans,  and  ravaged  their  provinces 
in  Asia. 

5.  One  of  his  successors  was  likewise  named  Chosroes. 
This  hateful  monster  caused  his  own  father  to  be  beaten  to 
death.  But  Heaven  punished  him  by  the  wickedness  of  his 
eldest  son,  whose  name  was  Siroes.  He  dethroned  his  father, 
and  murdered  all  his  brothers  in  his  presence. 

6.  Siroes  then  ordered  his  father  to  be  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon.    Here,  instead  of  killing  the  old  king  at  once,  he  tor 
mented  him  for  a  long  time  by  pricking  him  with  the  point 
of  arrows !     Chosroes  died  at  last,  in  great  agony. 

7.  These  things  may  seem  too  shocking  to  tell,  but  it 
perhaps  necessary  that  my  young  readers  should  know  he 
very  cruel  men  may  become  when  given  up  to  the  influer 
of  passion.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  religion  of  Ch 
has  taught  us  to  look  upon  such  crimes  as  were  often  pi 

tised  hjr  the  Persian  kings  with  horror  and  disgust. 
A  Isdlgertesf,  who  ascended  tlie  tYiroiift  in  the  year  63 
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e  Christian  era,  was  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  Persian 
Qgs.  During  his  reign,  the  Saracens,  a  warlike  people  of 
rabia,  invaded  Persia,  and  conquered  it.  Isdigertes  was 
lied  in  battle. 

9.  Persia  then  became  a  part  of  the  Saracen  empire.  It 
IS  ruled  by  the  caliphs  who  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid 
y  which  was  built  on  the  river  Tigris. 

10.  This  celebrated  place  was  founded  in  672,  and. once 
ntained  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  was  then  filled  with 
stly  buildings,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  modem  city  is 
orly  built,  and  comparatively  insignificant. 

ioKSTioNs.— 1.  When  was  Persia  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great? 
10  "was  then  king  of  Persia?  What  happened  to  Darius?  2.  How 
8  he  killed  ?  8.  To  whom  did  Persia  become  subject  after  the  death 
Darius  ?  How  long  did  it  continue  under  the  government  of  Parthia? 
lich  way  is  Parthia  from  Persia?  When  did  Artaxares  make  himself 
ig?  4.  What  of  his  descendants?  6.  Chosroes  the  Great?  When  did 
live  ?  What  did  he  do  ?  What  of  the  successor  of  Chosroes  the  Great  ? 
What  wickedness  did  Siroes  commit?  7.  How  may  men  become  very 
lel?  For  what  should  we  be  thankful?  8.  When  did  Isdigertes 
end  the  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  What  did  the  Saracens  do  during 
reign?  How  was  Isdigertes  killed?  9.  Of  what  empire  did  Persia 
»me  ai)art?  How  was  it  ruled?  Where  did  the  caliphs  live?  10. 
lat  of  Bagdad  ? 
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Chap.  XXIX. — ^Asia  continued. 

MODERN  HISTORY  OF   PERSIA. 

1.  In  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era,  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens  was  subverted  by  the  Tartars.  Persia  was  gov- 
erned by  them  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  afterwards 
ruled  by  monarchs  called  Sophis,  or  Shahs.  The  first  of 
these  was  named  Ismael,  a  man  of  Saracen  descent.  He 
took  possession  of  the  throne  by  violence,  and  reigned  twenty- 
three  years. 

2.  The  greatest  of  these  monarchs  was  named  Shah  Abbas. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1589.  Abbas  fought  against  the 
Turks,  and  gained  many  splendid  victories.  He  also  deprived 
the  Portuguese  of  the  island  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

3.  But  the  best  of  all  the  kings  of  this  family  was  Shah 
Husseyn;  and  he  was  also  the  last,  and  the  most  unfortunate. 
He  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1694.  Husseyn  and  his  sub- 
jects met  with  many  disasters ;  and  he  was,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  throne  to  a  rival. 

4.  But  before  he  took  off  the  crown  from  his  head,  Husseyn 
went  on  foot  through  the  principal  streets  of  Ispahan,  which 
was  then  the  capital.  The  people  thronged  around  him  with 
tears  and  lamentations.  The  excellent  and  kind-hearted 
monarch  endeavoured  to  comfort  them. 

«X  He  told  them  that  the  new  king,  whose  name  was 
^^^hmoud,  would  not  love  them  betlei  lliasi  he  himself  had, 
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it  that  he  would  know  better  how  to  govern  them,  and  how 
conquer  their  enemies.     So  the  good  Husseyn  took  off  his 
own,  which  had  been  only  a  trouble  to  him,  and  bade  his 
iople  &rewell. 

6.  In  1730,  Kouli  Khan  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
srsia.  He  called  himself  Nadir  Shah.  He  was  a  &mous 
nqueror  and  tyrant,  and  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  after 
reign  of  about  seventeen  years. 

7.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  much  bloodshed  in 
irsia.  Ambitious  men  have  often  aspired  to  the  throne, 
d  involved  the  country  in  civil  war. 

8.  The  Royal  Palace  of  Persia  is  in  the  dty  of  Teheran, 
it  there  is  another  beautiful  palace  at  Ispahan,  called  the 
dace  of  Forty  Pillars.  Each  of  the  forty  pillars  is  sup- 
•rted  by  four  lions  of  white  marble.  The  whole  edifice 
3ks  as  if  it  were  built  of  pearl,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and 
ecious  stones. 

9.  I  have  now  done  with  the  story  of  Persia.  like  that 
most  other  eastern  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  cruelty, 
ttle  and  bloodshed.  In  ancient  times,  the  people  wor- 
ipped  the  sim,  and  bowed  down  to  idols.  But,  for  more 
an  a  thousand  years,  they  have  been  believers  in  a  Mse 
ophet,  called  Mahomet. 

10.  They  have  never  become  acquainted  with  the  religion 
Jesus  Christ,  which  teaches  us  to  be  gentle  and  forgiving 
e  to  another;  and  thus  cruelty  has  ever  been  ec^xoisiQtL 
long  them. 
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1 1 .  The  climate  of  Persia  is  mild,  and  the  country  abounds 
in  beautiful  and  fragrant  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
people  are  less  warlike  than  in  former  times.  The  rich  live 
in  splendid  palaces,  and  the  poor  in  mud  huts.  The  king- 
dom is  small,  compared  with  the  vast  empire  of  Xerxes. 
Persepolis,  the  ancient  capita,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Teheran  and  Ispahan,  the  two  principal  cities,  are  of  com- 
paratively modem  date. 

12.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  not  like  the  Per- 
sian character,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  bad.  The  people  are 
very  fond  of  reading  and  telling  instructive  stories;  many 
of  these  were  written  ages  since,  and  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. The  people  have  also  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  they  appear 
to  be  fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year  1258? 
How  was  Persia  governed  ?  What  of  Ismael  ?  2.  Who  was  Shah  Abbas  ? 
When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  3.  What  of  Shah 
Husseyn?  4.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  he  surrendered  his  crown. 
6.  When  did  KouU  Khan  come  to  the  throne  ?  What  other  name  had  he  ? 
What  of  him?     7.  What  of  Persia  since  the  death  of  Kouli  Khan? 

8.  Where  does  the  monarch  of  Persia  reside?     Describe  the  palace. 

9.  What  of  the  story  of  Persia?  What  was  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
Persians  ?  What  is  now  the  religion  of  the  people  ?  10.  What  has  always 
been  common  among  them?  11.  What  of  the  climate  of  Persia?  The 
soil?  People?  How  does  the  extent  of  the  country  compare  with  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  ?  What  of  Persepolis?  Teheran?  Ispahan? 
12.    What  of  the  Persian  character  ? 
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Chap.  XXX. — Asia  continued. 

EABLT  HISTOBT   OF   CHINA. 

1.  The  territory  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  nearly  the  same 
at  the  present  day  that  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  records. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Chinese  Sea  and 
Farther  India.  On  the  west  there  are  mountains  and  sandy 
deserts,  which  divide  it  from  Thibet  and  Tartary. 

2.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  has  continued  longer 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed.  Its  history  goes  back 
four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  Fohi,  whom  some  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  as  Noah. 

3.  There  have  been  twenty-two  d3maSties,  or  separate 
families  of  emperors,  who  have  successively  ruled  over 
China.  K  their  history  were  to  be  particularly  related,  it 
would  fill  at  least  twenty-two  great  books.  Yet  few  of  the 
emperors  did  anything  jhat  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

4.  Before  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  Chinese  believe  that  men 
lived  pretty  much  like  brutes;  that  they  had  no  settled 
homes,  but  wandered  up  and  down  in  the  forests,  seeking 
for  food;  and  when  they  caught  any  animals  or  birds,  that 
they  drank  the  blood,  and  devoured  even  the  hair  and 
feathers. 
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5.  We  £uid  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  Chinese 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  Chaus,  who  lived  about  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting,  and  used  to  gallop  into  the  midst  of  the  rice-fields 
in  pursuit  of  game.  In  this  manner  he  did  so  much  mischiei^ 
that  his  subjects  resolved  to  destroy  him. 

6.  There  was  a  large  river,  which  the  emperor  was  often  in 
the  habit  of  crossing.  On  the  shore  of  this  river  the  people 
placed  a  boat,  as  if  for  the  accommodation  of  Chaus.  The 
next  time  that  the  emperor  returned  from  hunting,  he  and  his 
attendants  got  on  board  the  boat,  and  set  sail  for  the  opposite 
shore. 

7.  But  the  boat  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  his 
destruction.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  it  fell  to  pieces,  and 
all  on  board  were  drowned.  Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
subjects,  the  emperor  Chaus  went  down  among  the  fishes, 
and  never  again  came  a-hunting  in  the  rice-fields. 

8.  The  emperor  Ching,  who  reigned  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  built  a  great  wall,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions 
against  the  Tartars.  This  wall  still  lymains.  It  is  forty-five 
feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  it  extends  over  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

9.  When  Ching  had  completed  the  wall,  he  thought  him- 
self so  very  great  an  emperor,  that  none  of  his  predecessors 
were  worth  remembering.  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  his- 
toAcal  writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt.      He  also 
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ised  four  hundred  learned  men,  who  were  accustomed  to 
iting  histories  to  be  buried  alive. 

10.  If  the  emperor  Ching  could  have  caught  poor  old  Peter 
rley,  he  certainly  would  have  buried  him  likewise,  with 
1  four  hundred  learned  brethren;  and  so  the  world  would 
ve  lost  this  Universal  History! 

^UESTiOKS. — 1.  What  of  the  Chinese  empire?  Boundaries?  What 
ides  it  fron  Thibet  and  Tartary?  Which  way  is  China  from  Persia? 
idostan?  Siberia?  The  Birman  empire?  2.  What  of  the  antiquity 
I  duration  of  the  Chinese  empire?  How  far  back  does  its  history 
end?  Who  was  its  founder?  What  do  some  writers  suppose?  8. 
lat  of  the  dynasties  or  families  that  have  ruled  over  Cldna?  4.  What 
the  Chinese  suppose  was  the  state  of  China  before  the  time  of  Fohi  ? 
When  did  Chaus  live  ?  What  of  him  ?  6.  Relate  the  manner  in  which 
people  destroyed  him.  8.  When  did  the  emperor  Ching  live  ?  Des- 
be  the  great  wall.  Does  it  still  remain  ?  6.  What  orders  did  Ching 
e  respecting  historical  book^  records,  and  learned  men? 


Chap.  XXXI. — Asia  continued. 

ANECDOTES   OP   THB  CHINESE   EMPEEOBS. 

The  emperor  Vati  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Christian 
I.  This  emperor  was  desirous  of  reigning  till  the  world 
)uld  come  to  an  end,  and  perhaps  longer.  He  therefore 
Bnt  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  brew  a  liquor  that  would 
ike  him  immortal.  But,  unfortunately,  before  the  liquor 
IS  fit  to  drink,  the  emperor  died. 
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2.  Another  emperor,  instead  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  applied  himself  wholly  to  study.  His  prime 
minister  took  advantage  of  his  negligence,  and  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  him.  When  the  emperor  heard  the  shouts  of 
the  rebels,  he  shut  his  book,  and  put  on  his  armour.  But,  on 
ascending  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  he  saw  that  it  was  too 
late  to  resist.  He  then  returned  to  his  library,  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

3.  The  emperor  knew  that  these  books  had  been  the  means 
of  his  losing  the  vast  empire  of  China,  by  withdrawing  his 
attention  from  the  government.  He  therefore  set  fire  to  them 
with  his  own  hands,  and  the  whole  library  was  consumed. 
The  rebels  afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

4.  The  emperor  Si-gu-en  began  to  reign  in  the  year  617 
after  the  Christian  era.  He  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace. 
After  the  emperor's  death,  his  son  came  to  the  palace,  and 
was  astonished  at  its  splendour  and  beauty.  ''  Such  a  resi- 
dence is  good  for  nothing  but  to  corrupt  a  monarch,  and 
render  him  proud,"  exclaimed  he.  Accordingly  he  com- 
manded this  great  and  costly  edifice  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

5.  Chwang-tsong,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier,  was  made 
emperor  about  eight  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  person  of 
very  fingal  habits.  It  was  one  of  his  singularities,  that  he 
never  slept  in  a  bed,  but  always  on  the  bare  ground,  with  a 
IfeJJ  fastened  to  his  neck.     K  he  turned  over  in  his  sleep,  the 
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ringing  of  the  bell  would  awaken  him ;  and  he  then  considered 
it  time  to  get  up. 

6.  In  the  year  1209,  Genghis  Khan  invaded  China  with 
an  immense  army  of  Tartars.  He  and  his  descendants  con- 
quered the  whole  empire,  and  governed  it  daring  many  years. 

7.  The  emperor  Ching-tsa  ascended  the  throne  three  or 
four  centuries  ago.  A  mine  was  discovered  during  his  reign, 
and  precious  stones  of  great  value  were  dug  out  of  it.  Some 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  emperor,  but  he  looked  scorn- 
fully at  them, 

8.  "  Do  you  call  these  precious  stones  I "  cried  he.  "  What 
are  they  good  fori  They  can  neither  clothe  the  people,  nor 
satisfy  their  hunger."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  mine  to  be 
closed  up,  and  the  miners  to  be  employed  in  some  more  useful 
kind  of  labour. 

9.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Yong-tching, 
there  was  the  most  terrible  earthquake  that  had  ever  been 
known.  It  shook  down  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  of 
Fekiu,  and  buried  one  hundred  thousand  people.  A  still 
greater  number  perished  in  the  surrounding  country. 

10.  The  name  of  the  present  emperor  is  Sze  Hing.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1850,  is  about  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  he  is  a  Tartar  monarch,  though  he 
governs  the  Chinese  nation ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  subjects 
are  now  rebelling  against  him,  and  trying  to  set  a  Chinese 
king  on  the  throne,  and  subvert  the  Tartar  race  'srt^'^Ja.  \k3ea 
governed  Cinns  for  more  than  six  hundred  years. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  emperor  Vati?  How  did  he  spend  his 
time  ?  2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  very  learned  emperor.  4.  When  did  Si-gu-en 
begin  to  reign?  Where  did  he  dwell?  What  did  his  son  do?  6.  What 
of  Chwang-tsong?  What  curious  fact  is  related  of  him?  6.  When  did 
Genghis  Ehananvade  China?  What  of- him  and  his  descendants?  7. 
What  of  the  emperor  Ching-tsa?  Relate  the  story  of  the  mine.  What 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Yong  tching?  10.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
present  emperor  ?    When  did  he  come  to  the  throne  ? 


Chap.  XXXII. — Asia  continued. 

CITIES   OF   CHINA.      MANNERS  OF   THE   CHINESE. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  cities  and 
people  of  China  as  they  are  at  this  day.  Nankin  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  China.  Pekin,  which  contains  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  now  the  capital.  The  emperor's 
palace  stands  in  a  part  of  Pekin  called  the  Tartar  city. 

2.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  nearly 
one  hundred  feet  high,  so  that  they  hide  the  whole  city. 
They  are  so  thick  that  sentinels  on  horseback  ride  round  the 
city  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  There  are  nine  gates,  which 
have  marble  arches,  and  are  prodigiously  high. 

3.  The  people  of  China  have  an  olive  complexion,  with 
black  hair,  and  small  black  eyes.  The  chief  part  of  their 
dress  is  a  long  loose  robe,  which  is  fastened  round  the  body 
with  a  silken  girdle.     In  this  girdle  they  carry  a  knife,  and 

^ff^o  sticks  for  eating,  instead  of  a  knife  and  fork. 
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4.  The  Chinese  are  great  fibbers,  and  are  very  much  ad- 
dicted to  cheating.  There  are  some  horrible  customs  among 
them.  For  instance,  if  parents  have  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  they  can  conveniently  support,  fjiej  are  per- 
mitted to  throw  them  into  a  river ! 

5.  The  people  are  not  nice  about  what  they  eat.  Dead 
puppy-dogs  are  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  for  food.  Rats 
and  mice  are  frequently  eaten.  There  is  a  sort  of  bird's 
nest  brought  from  some  of  the  Indian  islands,  which  is  made 
into  a  jelly,  and  is  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

6.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  chiefiy  remarkable  for  their 
litde  feet.  A  grown  woman  in  China  is  able  to  wear  smaUer 
shoes  than  a  young  child  in  Europe.  But  their  feet  are  kept 
merely  for  show,  and  are  almost  good  for  nothing  to  walk 
with. 

7.  Religion  among  the  Chinese  is  in  a  very  sad  condition. 
The  people  are  given  up  to  idolatry.  Almost  all  religions 
are  tolerated,  although  but  little  reverence  is  paid  to  any. 
There  are  more  temples  than  can  be  easUy  numbered. 

8.  When  a  Chinese  wishes  to  be  married,  he  buys  a  wife 
of  her  parents,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  her  till  she  is 
sent  home.  The  young  lady  is  brought  to  her  husband's  door 
in  a  palankeen.  He  puts  aside  the  curtains  of  the  palankeen, 
and  peeps  in  at  his  new  wife.  If  he  does  not  like  her  looks, 
he  sends  her  back  again. 

9.  In  China  there  are  some  very  singular  pwn\^xxi^TL\s». 
Sometimes  a  wooden  jQ-ame,  weighing  two  Imndrei  "^owa^: 
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is  put  round  a  man's  neck.  He  is  compelled  to  cany  it  about 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wears  it,  he 
can  neither  feed  himself,  nor  lie  down. 

1 0.  One  of  the  most  curious  customs  of  China  is  that  of 
excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  country.  Till  lately  only  a 
few  European  and  American  merchants  were  permitted  to 
reside  at  Canton,  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  wives  at 
Macao.  No  other  strangers  were  permitted  in  the  kingdom. 
But  there  are  now  five  ports,  at  which  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  their  conmierce.  The  people  think  that  their 
manners  and  customs  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  they 
do  not  wish  foreigners  to  come  and  introduce  new  notions. 
They  are  the  oldest  nation  that  exists,  and  they  appear  to 
wish  nothing  more  than  to  continue  as  they  have  been. 

11.  China  has  a  great  many  large  cities,  and  these  are 
filled  with  countless  numbers  of  inhabitants.  They  have 
many  ingenious  arts  and  manufactures ;  they  till  the  earth 
with  great  skill,  and  their  gardens  are  managed  with  special 
care. 

12.  Tea  is  brought  to  us  from  this  country,  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that 
we  get  so  many  things  ,from  China,  when  you  know  that 
the  country  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
people. 

Questions.— 1.  What  city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  China?    What 

js  now?  How  many  inhabitants  does  Pekin  contain?    Where  is  the  em- 

peror's  palace?   2.  What  of  the  walls  of  Pekm?    The  gates?    3.  What 
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of  the  people  of  China?  Their  dress?  4.  "What  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese?  Their  customs?  6.  What  of  their  food?  6.  What  of  the 
Chinese  ladies?  7.  What  of  religion  in  China?  Temples?  8.  What  is 
done  when  a  man  wishes  to  be  married?  9.  What  of  punishments  in 
China?  10.  What  custom  is  there  respecting  foreigners?  Where  do  the 
wives  of  merchants  reside  ?  Why  do  not  the  Chinese  wish  foreigners  to 
come  among  them  ?  Which  is  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world  ?  11.  What 
of  the  cities  of  China?  Manufactures?  Do  the  people  understand  agri- 
culture? 18.  Where  do  we  get  our  tea?  What  is  the  population  of 
China? 


Chap.  XXXIII. — ^Asia  continued. 

ORIGIN  OF   THE  AKABS.      BISB  OF   MAHOMET. 

1 .  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  a  son  of  Abraham. 
It  was  foretold  of  him,  that  "his  hand  should  be  against  every 
man,  ad[id  every  man's  hand  against  him."  In  all  ages  this 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  among  his  posterity;  for  they 
appear  to  have  been  enemies  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
mankind  enemies  to  them. 

2.  Arabia  consists  of  several  separate  states  or  nations. 
The  whole  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  &c.;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Ormuz,  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  west 
by  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  The  Arabs  have  always  been  wandering  tribes,  Wi^ 
bave  dwelt  in  tents,  amid  the  trackless  deserts  -wTLdcb.  (io>?et  a. 
large  portjon  of  their  country.     Their  early  history  ia  >J«rj 
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imperfectly  known.  The  first  event  that  is  worth  recording 
is  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  This  took  place  at  Mecca,  a  city 
on  the  borders  of  the  Eed  Sea,  in  the  year  570  of  the 
Christian  era. 

4.  Till  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mahomet  was  a  camel-driver 
in  the  desert.  He  afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
solitude.  His  dwelling  was  a  lonesome  cave,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  be  employed  in  prayer  and  meditation.  When  he 
was  forty  years  old,  he  set  up  for  a  prophet. 

5.  He  publicly  proclaimed  that  God  had  sent  him  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  a  new  religion.  The  people  of  Mecca  would 
not,  at  first,  believe  Mahomet.  He  was  bom  among  them, 
and  they  knew  that  he  had  been  a  camel-driver,  and  was  no 
holier  than  themselves.  Beside,  he  pretended  that  he  had 
ridden  up  to  heaven  on  an  ass,  in  company  with  the  angel 
Gabriel;  and  many  of  his  stories  were  as  ridiculous  as  this. 

6.  So  the  men  of  Mecca  threatened  to  slay  Mahomet,  and 
he  was  therefore  forced  to  flee  to  Medina,  another  city  of  [ 
Arabia.  This  flight  was  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  Hegira. 
At  Medina,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  he  made  a 
great  number  of  converts.  He  told  his  disciples  that  they 
must  compel  others  to  adopt  his  religion  by  force,  if  they 
refused  to  do  so  by  fair  means. 

7.  This  conduct  brought  on  a  war  between  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet  and  all  the  other  Arabians.     Mahomet  won  many 

victories,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country, 
^d  of  Syria  besides. 
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8.  Mahomet  was  now  not  only  a  pretended  prophet,  but  a 
real  king.  He  was  a  very  terrible  man,  even  to  his  own 
followers;  for,  whenever  he  was  angry,  a  vein  between  his 
syebrows  used  to  swell,  and  turn  black.  This  gave  him.  a 
^m  and  frightful  aspect. 

6.  His  power  continued  to  increase;  but  he  died  suddenly, 
It  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  was  buried  at  Medina.  It  is 
said  that  his  coffin  may  be  seen  there  in  a  mosque  to  this  day, 
smd  some  have  absurdly  believed  that  it  is  suspended  in  the 
ur  by  a  loadstone.  Many  pilgrims  go  every  year  to  visit  the 
place. 

10.  The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  diffused  over  nearly  all 
Aida  and  Africa,  and  is  still  beheved  by  many  millions  of 
[)eople.  Its  precepts  are  contained  in  a  book  called  the 
Koran.  Mahomet  affirmed  that  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
[lim  from  heaven  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  book. 

11.  But  after  his  death  his  followers  became  divided  as  to 
who  was  his  proper  successor;  one  party,  which  now  live  in 
Parkey,  believe  that  the  Caliph  Omar  is  the  right  one,  and 
they  are  called  Sunees.  The  other  branch,  or  those  which 
live  in  Persia,  believe  that  the  Caliph  Ali  is  the  right  suc- 
cessor, and  they  pay  reverence  to  his  tomb  at  Meshed  Ali, 
near  to  the  river  Euphrates.  They  are  called  Sheeahs,  and 
each  of  these  sects  hate  each  other  very  much. 

Questions. — 1.  From  whom  are  the  Arabs  descended*^    "VI'VisA.  ^«& 
prophesied  of  Ishmae]  ?   ffas  tie  prophecy  been  fulfilled  *>    ^.  Ot  ^Ju|| 
iocs  Anbia  consist?   How  ia  it  bounded^    3.  How  haxe  tbA  i^V 
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always  lived?  What  of  their  early  history?  When  and  where  was 
Mahomet  born  ?  4.  Of  what  profession  was  Mahomet  ?  How  did  he  live 
before  he  was  forty  years  old?  6.  What  did  he  then  do?  What  of  the 
people  of  Mecca?  What  did  Mahomet  pretend?  6.  Why  did  Mahomet 
flee  to  Medina?  What  was  the  flight  of  Mahomet  called  by  the 
Arabs  ?  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  converts  in  Medina  ?  6.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  conduct?  What  victories  did  Mahomet  win?  8. 
Describe  Mahomet?  9.  When  did  he  die?  Where  was  he  buried?  What 
is  said  of  his  coflftn?  10.  Where  is  the  religion  of  Mahomet  followed? 
What  is  the  Koran?  What  did  Mahomet  affirm?  Where  is  Mecca? 
Medina  ?  11.  Who  were  Mahomet's  successors  ?  What  are  the  followers 
of  Omar  called  ?  What  are  the  believers  in  Ali  called  and  where  was  he 
buried  ? 


Chap.  XXXIV. — Asia  continued, 

SEQUEL   OF   THE   HISTORY   OP   THE    SARACKNS. 

1.  Those  of  the  Arabians  who  followed  Mahomet  were  called 
Saracens.  After  their  leader's  death,  they  conquered  the 
whole  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  many  other  countries.  The 
capital  of  their  empire  was  the  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the  river 
Tigris,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

2.  One  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  was  Ali,  his  son-in-law.  He  was  opposed  by 
Ayesha,  Mahomet's  widow.  This  woman  was  suspected  of 
having  murdered  her  husband. 

3.  She  raised  an  army,  and  led  them  to  battle  against  Ah'. 
I>uring  the  conBictf  Ayesha  sat  in  a  sort  of  cage  or  litter,  on 

^^0  back  of  a  camel.     The  cacaeYa  xeva  ^«ia  Ici^ld  by  one  of 
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her  soldiers;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  soldiers  were  killed, 
one  after  another,  while  holding  the  rein.  Finally,  AH  was 
victorious,  and  confirmed  his  sway  over  all  the  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  and  over  the  countries  which  they  had  won. 

4.  The  Saracen  empire  was  thus  established.  The  kings 
were  called  caliphs.  They  reigned  at  Bagdad  for  the  space 
of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  was  Mahmud  of  Gazni.  He  was  a  great 
conqueror,  and  added  a  part  of  India  to  his  dominions. 

5.  A  poor  man  once  complained  to  Mahmud  of  Gazni  that 
a  soldier  had  turned  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors,  and  had 
kept  possession  of  his  house  all  night.  When  the  caliph, 
Mahmud  of  Gazni,  heard  this,  he  suspected  that  the  soldier 
was  his  own  son.  "  If  he  ill  treats  you  again,  let  me  know," 
said  he. 

6.  Accordingly,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  the  poor  man  told 
the  caliph  that  the  same  soldier  had  turned  him  out  of  his 
house  again.  The  caliph  took  his  cimeter,  and  went  to  the 
house;  but  before  entering,  he  caused  all  the  lights  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, so  that  his  heart  might  not  be  softened  by  the 
sight  of  the  offender. 

7.  When  all  was  darkness,  he  entered  the  house,  and  struck 
the  soldier  dead  with  his  cimeter.  "Now  bring  a  light," 
cried  the  caliph.  His  attendants  did  so.  Mahmud  of  Gazni 
held  a  torch  over  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  soldier,  but  found 
that  his  suspicions  were  not  correct.     He  had  not  kWie^  \i\^ 
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8.  The  last  of  the  caliphs  was  named  Mostasem.  He  was 
so  proud  and  vain-glorious  that  he  considered  his  subjects 
unworthy  to  behold  his  face.  He  therefore  never  appeared 
in  public  without  wearing  a  veil  of  golden  tissue.  Whenever 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  thousands  would  flock  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  golden  veil. 

9.  But  at  length  Hulaku  chief  of  the  Tartars,  took  the  city 
of  Bagdad.  He  stripped  off  the  golden  veil  of  the  caliph 
Mostasem,  and  put  him  alive  into  a  leathern  bag.  The  bag, 
with  the  poor  caliph  in  it,  was  dragged  by  horses  through 
the  same  streets  where  he  had  formerly  ridden  in  triumph. 

10.  Thus  perished  the  caliph  Mostasem,  being  bruised  to 
death  on  the  pavements.  With  him  ended  the  empire  of  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  1258  of  the  Christian  era. 

1 1.  But  the  termination  of  this  empire  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  This  continued  to  flourish,  and 
finally  extended  over  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

Questions— 1.  Who  were  the  Saracens?  What  of  them?  What  city 
was  the  capital  of  their  empire?  2.  Who  was  Ali?  Who  opposed  him? 
Who  was  Ayesha?  3.  Describe  the  conflict  between  Ali  and  Ayesha. 
Who  was  victorious?  4.  Who  were  the  caliphs?  Where  did  they  reign? 
What  of  Mahmud  of  Gazni  ?  6.  Relate  the  story  of  the  poor  man  and 
Mahmud  of  Gazni  ?  8.  Who  was  Mostasem  ?  What  can  you  say  of  him  ? 
9.  How  did  he  die?  10.  When  did  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  end?  ]1. 
What  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  ? 


Chap.  XXXV. — ^Asia  continued. 

▲BOUT  8YBIA,  PH(BKICIA)  AND  ASIA  MINOB. 

.  I  WILL  now  give  you  a  short  account  of  STiia,  which  h 
)  the  north  of  Palestine.     It  was  bounded  north  by  Asi 
[inor,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Euphrates  and  Arabia,  on  thi 
rath  by  Palestine  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  west  by  the 
[editerranean  Sea. 

,  2.  Syria  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  people 
'ere  engaged  in  almost  constant  wars  with  the  Jews,  from 
le  time  of  David  nearly  to  the  time  of  Christ,  when  it  became 
Roman  Province. 

3.  At  this  period  its  capital  was  Antioch,  which  was  one 

'  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world.     This  was  the  native 

ice  of  St.  Luke,  and  here  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  lived 

some  time.     Here  too  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first 

ed  Christians.  ^ 

,  Damascus,  another  city  of  Syria,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

oiles  northward  of  Jerusalem,  appears  to  have  been  known 

since  the  time  of  Abraham.     It  is  frequently  mentioned 

3  Bible,  and  here  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  converted 

Christian  faith. 

rhis  city  was  famous  in  later  times  for  making  the  best 
,  sabres,  and  other  cutlery;  but  the  art  which  the 
once  possessed  is  now  lost.     The  inhabitants  o^  n3clS& 
•e  also  celebrated  for  /nanufacturing  "beavxVVEuV  «!S&.^^\s> 
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which  the  name  of  damask. was  given,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  made. 

6.  Another  place  in  Syria  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 
Tadmor,  sometimes  called  "  Tadmore  in  the  desert;"  this  was 
built  by  Solomon  for  the  convenience  of  his  traders;  it  was 
ten  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  splendid 
remains  of  this  place,  consisting  of  columns  and  other  things 
beautifully  sculptured  in  stone,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
a  rich  and  powerful  city.  In  modem  times  it  is  called 
Palmyra. 

7.  At  the  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  north-west  of 
Damascus  are  the  remains  of  Balbec,  a  very  splendid  city  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  then  called  Heliopolis,  or  the 
City  of  the  Sun.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  contains  scarcely 
more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Phoenice,  or  Phoenicia, 
which  lay  along  the  border  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  it 
contained  the*  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  other 
celebrated  places.  In  very  early  times,  the  Phoenicians  were 
femous  for  taking  the  lead  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  other 
arts.  They  were  then  an  independent  nation,  but  in  after 
times  their  country  became  a  province  of  Syria. 

9.  Syria  is  at  the  present  day  governed  by  the  Turks, 
and  like  every  other  country  under  their  sway,  is  stamped 
with  an  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay.  The  term  Syria  is 
now  applied,  not  only  to  what  anciently  bore  that  name,  but 

to  J^alesdne  also. 
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10.  Asia  llUnor,  or  NatoHa,  as  it  is  now  called,  lies  at  the 
north-eastern  comer  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  it  is  a  kind 
of  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea;  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea;  and  on  the  east  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia. 

11.  It  is  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  hundred  in  breadth.  It  is  at  present  imder 
the  goyemment  of  Turkey,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mostly 
beHevers  in  Mahomet.  The  chief  city  now  is  Smyrna  to 
which  many  vessels  go  from  this  country,  and  bring  back 
figs,  dates,  and  other  things. 

12.  Asia  Minor  appears  to  have  been  settled  in  very  early 
times.  Several  kingdoms  have  arisen  and  flourished  here  at 
different  periods,  but  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  any  great 
empire.  The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  existed  as 
early  as  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Ardys,  who 
reigned  six  hundred  and  ninty-seven  years  before  Christ, 
api^ears  to  have  been  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 

13.  The  last  king  of  Lydia  was  Croesus,  who  was  so  famous 
for  his  great  riches  that  to  this  day  we  say,  "  As  rich  as 
Croesus."  But,  in  spite  of  his  wealth,  he  was  conquered  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  548  B.C. 

14.  From  this  period,  Lydia,  with  a  great  part  of  Asia 
l^Iinor,  continued  subject  to  the  Persian  empire  till  the  time 
of  Alexander,  about  330  B.C.,  when  it  was  conquered  by  that 
famous  leader. 

15.  Three  hundred  fears  before  Christ,  Pont\is,^^\vve\i\vsA 
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« 

once  been  a  part  of  Lydia,  became  an  independent  country. 
It  continued  to  flourish  for  many  years,  and  Mithridates  YII. 
successfully  maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  a  long 
time. 

16.  By  his  skill  and  courage,  he  baffled  the  best  generals 
of  the  empire.  But  at  length,  in  .the  year  64  b.g.,  he  was 
conquered,  and  his  kingdom,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  IVfinor, 
was  subjected  to  the  Roman  dominion. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor,  the  country 
became  filled  with  people,  and  superb  cities  rose  up  in  various 
parts  of  it.  Ephesus,  situated  in  Lydia,  was  a  splendid  place, 
and  it  had  a  temple  so  magnificent  that  it  was  called  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

18.  This  temple  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
building;  but  a  man  named  Erostratus,  wishing  to  make 
himself  remembered,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

19.  There  were  also  many  other  fine  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
several  of  which  are  mentioned  in   the   New  Testament 
Among  these  was  Tarsus,  the  birth-place  of  Paul;  also,  Per 
games,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  whic' 
are  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 

20.  Through  the  labours  of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  Timoth 
Luke,  and  perhaps  others,  Christianity  was  early  planted 
nearly  all  the  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 

QuESTions, — 1.  Where  was  Syria  situated?     How  was  it  bound 
-2  WbAt  of  the  people  of  Syria?    3.  Capital  of  Syria?    What  g 
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rents  took  place  at  Antioch?  4.  What  of  Damascus?  What  took 
lace  there?  5.  What  was  Damascus  celebrated  for  in  ancient  times? 
.  What  of  Tadmor?  7.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Balbec?  8.  What  of 
hoenicia?  What  did  it  contain?  4.  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  9.  What 
r  Syria?  To  what  is  this  name  now  applied?  10.  Situation  and  boun- 
aries  of  Asia  Minor?  11.  Its  extent?  Goyernment?  Inhabitants? 
?hat  of  Smyrna?  12.  What  of  Asia  Minor?  What  of  Lydia?  Ardys? 
i.  What  can  you  tell  of  Croesus?  What  of  Lydia?  By  whom  was  it 
)nquered?  15.  What  of  Pont  us?  Mithridates  VII.?  16.  By  whom 
as  Mithridates  conquered?  17.  What  of  Ephesus?  18.  Temple  of 
iana  ?  How  was  it  distroyed  ?  19.  What  other  cities  were  there  in 
sia  Minor?    20.  Who  planted  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor? 


Chap.  XXXVI. — ^Asia  continued, 

A   BBIEF   VIEW   OF    SEVERAL  NATIONS. 

.  I  HAVE  now  related  the  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
juntries  of  Asia.  But  there  are  several  other  territories, 
nd  some  of  them  very  extensive,  of  which  I  can  say  only  a 
jw  words  in  this  little  book. 

2.  In  ancient  times  the  Scythians  inhabited  the  northern 
guls  of  Asia;  They  were  a  warlike  and  savage  people,  and 
Bry  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
id  European  kings  endeavoured  to  subdue  them,  but  were 
BneraUy  defeated. 

3.  At  different  times,  vast  numbers  of  the  Scythians  used 

►  overrun  the   more  civilized  countries  that  lay  ^owWi  c>^ 
lem.     A  tribe  of  Sc/tbiana  founded,  the  poweiJuV  earg^vc^  ci?l 
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Partliia,  which  afterwards  extended  its  sway  over  Persia  and 
other  countries.  This  empire  began  in  the  year  250  B.C.  and 
continued  five  hundred  years. 

4.  In  more  modem  times,  the  regions  inhabited  by  the 
Scythians,  have  been  called  Tartary.  The  people  are  not 
much  more  civilized  than  they  formerly  were.  More  than 
one  celebrated  conqueror  has  arisen  among  the  Tartars. 

5.  India,  which  we  call  the  East  Indies,  was  very  little 
known  to  the  people  who  lived  westward  of  it  in  ancient  times. 
Semiramis  invaded  it,  and  likovise  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
several  other  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  of  the  present  day 
are  an  interesting  people,  but  addicted  to  idolatry. 

6.  India  consists  of  Hindostan,  and  of  an  extensive  region 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  the 
English  have  gained  great  power  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
They  made  war  against  the  native  rulers,  and  reduced  them 
to  subjection. 

7.  The  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  are  a  people  who  had  their 
origin  in  Asia.  But  as  they  have  been  settled  in  Europe 
during  several  centuries,  it  will  be  more  proper  and  con- 
venient to  speak  of  them  in  the  history  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

8.  Japan  is  an  extensive  empire,  containing  twenty-six 
millions  of  inhabitants.  These  live  to  the  east  of  China, 
upon  several  islands,  of  which  Niphon  is  the  largest.     The 

people  live  crowded  together  in  large  cities,  and  resemble  the 
Ohinese  in  their  religion,  manneTS,  and  customs. 
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9.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ancient  nations  knew  any- 
thing of  this  empire,  and  its  early  history  is  quite  unknown. 
It  is  probable  it  has  remained  with  little  change  for  thousands 
of  years.  Its  existence  was  first  ascertained  by  the  Euro- 
peans about  the  year  1400;  but  as  strangers  are  not  permitted 
to  travel  in  the  country,  very  little  is  found  out  concerning  it. 
The  people  are  idolaters. 

10.  There  are  several  other  kingdoms  of  Asia,  of  which 
the  history  is  little  known,  or  quite  uninteresting.  Among 
these  are  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Birman  empire,  Cabul, 
Beloochistan,  and  some  others.  Besides  these,  the  northern 
portions  of  Asia  are  occupied  by  various  tribes  of  Tartars, 
who  appear  to  have  wandered  over  these  regions  for  ages, 
leaving  no  story  behind  them.  The  emperor  of  Russia  rules 
over  these  vast  dominions. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  the  Scythians  ?  Where  did  they  live?  8.  What 
of  Parthia?  4.  What  is  the  name  given  to  the  countries  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.?  Do  the  Tartars  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Scythians,  Parthians,  &c.  ?  6.  What  of 
India  or  Hindostan  ?  How  is  it  bounded  ?  Which  way  is  it  from  China  ? 
From  Persia?  From  Palestine?  What  of  the  English  in  Hindostan? 
7.  What  of  the  Turks  or  Ottomans?  8.  What  of  Japan?  Direction  of 
the  Japanese  isles  from  Hindostan?  Persia?  Palestine?  10.  What 
other  nations  of  Asia  are  there,  of  which  the  history  is  little  known  ? 
What  of  the  northern  portions  of  Asia? 
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CoAP.  XXXVn. — ^AsiA  cotUinued. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORT  OF   ASIA. 

1.  Let  us  now  go  back  and  review  the  history  of  Asia.  In 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  most  wonderfiil  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  happened.  Here  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  all  the 
people  dwelt  who  lived  before  the  flood. 

2.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  and  here 
again  the  people  began  to  build  cities,  and  establish  nations. 
Here  the  first  great  empire  arose.  Here  the  Jewish  nation 
had  its  origin ;  and  nearly  all  the  events  related  in  the  Old 
Testament  took  place  here. 

3.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  religion  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  one  only  living  and  true  God  had  its  origin ;  and 
here  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  establish  his  religion,  and  seal 
the  truth  of  revelation  with  his  blood. 

4.  It  was  in  Asia  that  Mahomet  commenced  and  esta- 
blished his  religion,  which  is  now  believed  by  more  than 
half  the  human  race.  Several  other  religions  had  their  origin 
in  Asia. 

5.  In  Asia  some  of  the  greatest  empires  have  existed,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account.  The  Assyrian  empire, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  first  on  record.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Persian  empire,  which  seemed  to  swallow  up 

a22  the  surrounding  nations.      China,    the   most  populous 
Gzapire  on  the  globe,  has  endured  loivg^^r  iTian  any  other. 
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6.  The  Saracens,  who  extended  their  dominion  over  many 
countries,  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The  Turks,  who  have 
reigned  over  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  a 
part  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  AMca,  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  had  their  origin  in  Asia. 

7.  There  is  one  portion  of  Asia  which  is,  perhaps,  more  full 
of  historical  interest  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  that  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west, 
Armenia  on  the  north,  Persia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  on  the 
south.  Here  is  the  spot  on  which  the  first  inhabitants  dwelt; 
here  was  the  place  where  the  first  nations  were  formed ;  here 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  took  place ;  here  the  pro- 
phets dwelt ;  here  Jesus  Christ  lived,  preached,  and  died. 

8.  But  although  Asia  was  peopled  before  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  been  favoured 
by  miracles  and  the  presence  of  a  divine  teacher,  they  are 
&r  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  in  the  know- 
ledge of  religion,  and  the  various  arts  which  make  life  com- 
fortable and  happy.      ^ 

9.  In  all  parts  of  Asia,  there  are  many  people  who  are  full 
of  superstition,  and  there  are  very  few  who  worship  God  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  Jesus  Christ  is  hardly  known  among 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  people  in  Asia;  and  though 
some  of  the  rich  men,  kings,  and  princes,  live  in  gorgeous 
palaces  and  are  decked  with  gold  and  jewels,  yet  the  mass  of 
people  live  as  they  have  done  tor  ages,  ignoraiil,  i^oot,  ^csA 
degraded. 
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10.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Asia 
is,  that  while  the  country  has  seen  many  revolutions  and 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  people  remains  nearly  the  same. 
In  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  there  is 
a  constant  improvement :  every  year  brings  some  new  art, 
invention,  or  institution  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

1 1 .  But  in  Asia  it  is  not  so.  Whoever  is  king,  the  people 
are  but  slaves.  Education  makes  no  progress,  liberty  is  un- 
known, truth  is  little  valued,  virtue  is  not  prized,  and  that 
thing  which  we  call  comfort,  and  which  makes  our  homes  so 
dear  to  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  vast  country,  so  favoured 
by  Providence,  and  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

12.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  difficulty  in  Asia  is,  that 
while  they  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  they 
have  many  false  religions.  Mahometanism  prevails  over  a 
great  part  of  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  country,  the  people  of  which  believe  in  this  hhe 
religion,  has  ever  been  happy  or  weU  governed. 

13.  The  Hindoos  believe  in  Brahi^anism,  which  teache 
them  that  there  is  one  principal  deity,  called  Brahma,  ar 
several  other  inferior  deities,  called  Vishnu,  Siva,  &c.     Th 
make  strange  images  of  these  and  worship  them.    The  prie 
are  called  Brahmins,  and  instruct  the  people  in  many  j 
ceremonies  and  cruel  superstitions. 

14.  Besides  these  religions,  there  is  the  worship  of 
Grand  Lama,  to  whom  a  temple  is  erected  in  Tartary. 


belieye  in  Boodh,   and  other  nations  believe  in 

ies. 

lus,  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  is  involved  in  darkness 

character  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of  man ;  and  thus 

lat  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  such  as  might  be 

where  such  ignorance  and  such  error  prevail. 

J8. — 1,  2,  3,  4.  What  remarkable  eyents  have  occurred  in 
iVhich  is  the  first  empire  recorded  in  history?  What  of  the 
pire?  What  of  Chimi?  6.  What  of  the  Saracens?  What 
:8  ?  7.  What  portion  of  Asia  is  the  most  interesting  on  the 
ly  is  this  portion  of  country  thus  interesting  ?  8.  How  has 
)artiouUirly  favoured  ?  In  what  respects  are  the  inhabitants 
ind  those  of  Europe  and  America  ?  9.  What  is  the  state  of 
in  Asia?  10.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  History  of  Asia? 
d  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  ?  11.  How  does  Asia  differ 
«  and  America  ?  12.  What  is  the  condition  of  Asia  ?  What 
tanism?  What  is  a  remarkable  act?  13.  In  what  religion 
iocs  believe  ?    What  does  Brahmanism  teach  ?    What  of  the 

14.  Where  is  the  temple  of  the  Grand  Lama?  In  what 
e  Chinese  believe?  What  of  other  nations?  16.  In  what 
rly  the  whole  of  Asia  involved  ?    What  do  we  see  as  respects 

of  mankind  ? 

«  wpll  for  Ukfi.  tpjirlifiT  njMD  tn  remiire.  thp.  nunil  tn  an  mipt  thfi.  ht'xfnru 
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Chap.  XXXVUI. — ^Asia  continued. 

CHBONOLOGT  OF  ASIA. 

1.  CHRONOLOGr  is  a  record  of  the  dates  when  histo; 
events  happened.  By  studying  chronology,  you  there 
learn  the  time  at  which  the  creation  took  place,  when  A 
ham  went  fi*om  Chaldea  to  Canaan,  when  Christ  was  I 
and  other  things. 

2.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  progre« 
history,  it  is  very  important  to  place  before  us  a  tab! 
chronology;  and  if  we  wish  to  remember  history  for  a 
time,  it  is  well  to  fix  this  table  in  the  memory, 

3.  I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  view  of  the  chronolog 
Asia.     By  this  you  will  notice  some  curious  things, 
will  see  that  Solomon  and  Chaus  of  China  lived  at  the  s 
time;  that  Solomon  began  the  temple  exactly  three  thoui 
years  after  the  creation,  &c. 

Creation  of  the  Forld • 

Deluge 

Confusion  of  tongues 

Ashur  founds  the  empire  of  Assyria      ..*... 

Ninyas,  King  of  Assyria,  began  to  reign 

Abraham  bom 

Abraham  sets  out  from  Chaldea  to  go  to  Canaan 
Jacob  removes  with  his  family  to  Egypt        .  •     . 

Death  of  Jacob 

Death  of  Joseph 

Moses  bom 

-Oe/aar^ure  of  tie  IJsraelites  from  Egypt 
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B.C. 

[oses 1447 

oshua 1426 

limed  king  of  Israel        . 1100 

iborn 1086 

Bgan  to  reign 1016 

Solomon  built 1004 

peror  of  China,  began  to  reign       .       .       .       .       •  1000 

ardanapalus 820 

prophet  sent  to  preach  to  the  Ninevites       .       .       .         806 
irst  king  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor  ....         797 

er  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  the 
nhabitants  into  captivity        .       .       .       .  •      .       .         721 

made  king  of  Persia       ........         630 

ed  captive  into  Babylon         .       .       .       .       .       .         606 

luered  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia 648 

mpire  overthrown  638 

•n  from  Babylon ,         636 

ipire  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great 636 

yrus 629 

succeeds  his  father  Cyrus 629 

:an  to  reign •  .        .         622 

Jeats  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae 480 

[erxes 466 

invades  Persia 330 

>f  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus 312 

;omes  independent  under  Mithridates  II.     .        .       .         300 

Parthia  founded 250 

made  king  of  Persia       .        .        .        .        .        .        .         280 

cabaeus  drives  the  Syrians  out  of  the  Jewish  kingdom         166 

peror  of  China 67 

th  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  conquered  by  the  Romans       64 
Canaan  conquered  by  the  Bomans        .        .        .        ,  ^ 

5  of  the  Jews  .       .        .- ^*\ 

^rorofCbina ^ 
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Jesus  (HnM  uma  born  4004  years  after  the  creation;  this  period  is 
called  thm  Christian  era.  It  is  the  custom  in  all  Christian  countries  to 
date  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  b.c.  means  before  Christ;  a.c.  means 
after  Christ;  a.d.  stands  for  Anno  Domini,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord.  Thus  we  say  a.d.  1860,  by  which  we  mean  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  or  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  1860  years. 

A.D. 

Jesus  Christ  bom 0 

Christ  crucified 38 

Paul  arrives  at  Rome 61 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 70 

Birth  of  Mahomet 670 

Mahomet  obliged  to  fly  from  his  enemies 622 

This  is  called  the  Hegira,  and  is  the  era  from  which  the  Turks  date, 
as  we  do  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Death  of  Mahomet 632 

Saracen  empire  established 638 

Bagdad,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs,  founded 672 

Chosroes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign       ...  660 

Si-gu-en,  emperor  of  China,  began  to  reign 617 

Chwang-tsong  ascended  the  throne  of  China         ....  1037 

Genghis  Khan  inyaded  China         , 1209 

Saracen  empire  overturned  by  the  Turks      .....  1258 

Japan  discovered  by  Europeans .  1400 

Shah  Abbas  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 1589 

Shah  Husseyn  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia        ....  1694 

Kouli  Khan  made  king  of  Persia 1730 

Tong-tching  came  to  ihe  throne  of  China 1737 

Taou-kwang  ascended  the  throne  of  China    ,       .       .       .       .  1820 

War  between  China  and  England 1840 

Canton  and  other  Cities  taken  by  the  English      ....  1840 

Peace.    The  Chinese  to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars         .  1841 

Holy  Scriptures  presented  to  king  of  Peroa         ....  1848 

Emperor  of  China.  Jegalizes  the  importation  of  Opium         .       .  1852 

^Tapan  visited  by  eight  French  ships 1862 
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A.D. 

n«ftii9kiBgof  Ava 1B63 

iestroyed  ^y  Fire    .       .       ,       .       .       .       .       .  1868 

ad  Amoy  tf^en  'by  Chinese  Insurgents         .       .       .  1853 

tion  of  Peace  with  Bormah 1868 

Sarthquakes  in  Japan      .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1851 

jstroyed  by  an  Earthquake      .       .       ....       .  1865 

mbarded  by  British  Fleet 1866 

ver  Persians  by  General  Outram 1856 

ween  Great  Britain  and  Persia 1866 

oner  Yeh  taken  prisoner  at  Canton       ....  1857 

bhe  Peiho  riyer  captured  by  English  «nd  French  .       .  1868 

Tietsin  betwjsen  Great  Britain  and  China    .       .        .  1868 

th  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Jeddo       .       .       .       .       .  1868 

nd  French  send  a  new  Expedition  to  China  .     t.  1860 

ONS.— 1.  What  is  chronology?  Its  use?  2.  What  benefit  can  we 
lacing  before  us  a  chronological  table?  What  is  the  adyantage 
k  chronological  table  in  the  memory  ?  .8.  What  curious  thing  do 
horn  a  chronological  yiew  of  Asia? 

The  teacher  may  now  proceed  to  ask  such  questions  as  he  deemsproper, 
to  ike  several  events  noticed  in  the  table :  it  may  he  well  to  turn  to 
vhere  the  details  dre  given  respecting  the  eventSy  and  interrogate  the 
1  them. 

IS  like  the  following  may  be  useful:  How  long  ft om  the  birth  of 

to  that  of  Moses  7    From  that  of  Moses  to  thai  of  David?    From 

ing  to  the  end  of  the  Saracen,  empire  ?  3^c. 


m 


Chap.  XXXIX. — Africa. 

;OUT  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OP   AFRICA,      THE  INHABITANTS. 

tCA  is  one  of  the  six  parts  of  the  g\o\>^,    IX*  Ha  ^w 
3  QiLient  of  country,  and  includes  liearly  ow^-fo^ixXJsi. 
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of  all  the  land  on  the  earth.  It  is  separated  fi:om  Europe  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  America  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
the  nearest  part  to  America  is  about  three  thousand  miles 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  but  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  it 
approaches  very  near  to  Europe. 

2.  It  is  divided  from  Asia  by  the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, attached  to  Asia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

3.  Africa  is  less  kn<JVvnQ  than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 
Many  parts  of  the  interior  have  never  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  negroes,  of 
which  there  are  many  tribes.  Some  of  these  are  intelligent, 
and  live  tolerably  well,  but  the  greater  part  are  either  in  a 
savage  or  a  barbarous  state. 

4.  The  climate  being  warm,  they  need  little  shelter  or 
clothing.  Their  houses  are  therefore  poor  huts,  or  slight 
tenements  made  of  leaves  or  branches  of  trees.  Their  dress 
is  often  but  a  single  piece  of  cloth  tied  around  the  waist. 
They  are,  however,  a  cheerful  race,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  various  amusements. 

5.  Beside  the  negroes,  there  are  several  other  races  of 
Africans.  The  inhabitants  from  Egypt  to  Abyssinia  appear 
to  consist  of  the  original  Egyptian  people,  mixed  with  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  others.  The  people  of  the  Barbary  states  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians,  mingled  with  the  M 
Saracens  who  conquered  the  country,  together  with  Turks 

^nd  Arabs, 
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6.  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara,  with  all  the  adjacent 
regions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
who  move  from  place  to  place  with  their  horses  and  camels, 
like  the  people  of  Arabia,  for  pasturage  or  plunder. 

7.  Africa  may  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
civilized  portion  of  the  earth.  The  people  are  mostly  Maho- 
metans, and  one  half  of  them  are  nearly  in  a  savage  state. 
The  rest  are  in  a  barbarous  condition. 

8.  The  central  parts  of  Africa  abound  in  wild  animals, 
such  as  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
zebras,  and  quaggas.  The  woods  are  filled  with  chattering 
monkeys,  the  thickets  are  infested  with  monstrous  serpents, 
ostriches  roam  over  the  deserts,  various  kinds  of  antelopes  and 
deer  in  vast  herds  graze  upon  the  plains,  hippopotami  are 
seen  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  crocodiles  abound  in  the 
stagnant  waters.  Wild  birds  of  every  hue  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  country. 

Questions.— How  is  Africa  bounded  on  the  north?  East?  South? 
West?  What  is  the  most  southern  point?  The  most  eastern?  The 
most  western  ?  The  most  northern  ?  In  what  part  is  Egypt  ?  Barbary 
states?  Desert  of  Sahara?  Which  way  does  the  Nile  run?  Into  what 
does  it  run?  1.  What  of  Africa?  How  is  it  separated  from  Europe 
and  America?    How  far  is  the  nearest  point  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

2.  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia?     What  neck  of  land  joins  it  to  Asia? 

3.  Is  Africa  well  known?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the 
climate?  Houses?  Dress?  What  of  the  negroes?  6.  What  of  other 
races?  Describe  them?  7.  How  may  Africa  be  considered?  Stat^  o^ 
the  people  ?   8.  What  of  animals  in  Central  Africa  ? 
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Chap.  XL. — ^Africa  contmued. 

EAELT  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  The  natives  of  Africa  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
Noah's  son  Ham,  who  went  thither  and  settled  in  Egypt  after 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  this  country  being  near 
the  land  of  Shinar.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  founded  by  Menes,  one  of  the  children  of  Ham, 
2118  B.C.     In  the  Bible,  he  is  called  Misraim. 

2.  Egypt  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  east 
by  the  Red  Sea,  south  by  Nubia,  and  west  by  the  desert. 
The  Nile  runs  through  the  midst  of  Egypt  from  the  south  to 
the  north.  This  river  overflows  once  a  year,  and  thus  ferti- 
lizes the  country,  for  it  very  seldom  rains  in  Egypt. 

3.  Menes,  or  Misraim,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  turned 
aside  the  Nile  from  its  original  channel,  ard  built  the  city  of 
Memphis  where  the  river  had  formerly  flowed.  He  was  so 
great  a  monarch  that  the  people  worshipped  him  as  a  god 
after  his  death. 

4.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  very  obscure  during  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  reign  of  Menes.  From  the  year  2084 
to  the  year  1825  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  governed 
by  rulers  who  led  the  lives  of  shepherds,  and  were  therefore 
called  shepherd  kings.     These  kings  were  afterwards  driven 

^om  Egypt.     An  Ethiopian  woman  named  Nitocris,  became 
queen  of  this  country  in  the  year  1^1^  \i^^OT^lhQ  Christian 
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era.     Her  brother  had  been  murdered  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
she  resolved  to  avenge  him. 

5.  For  this  purpose  queen  Nitocris  built  a  palace  under 
ground,  and  invited  the  murderers  of  her  brother  to  a  ban- 
quet. The  subterranean  hall  where  the  banquet  was  prepared 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  torches.  The  guests  were 
the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom. 

6.  The  scene  was  magnificent,  as  they  sat  feasting  along 
the  table.  But  suddenly  a  rushing  and  roaring  sound  was 
heard  overhead,  and  a  deluge  of  water  burst  into  the  hall. 
Queen  Nitocris  had  caused  a  river  to  flow  through  a  secret 
passage,  and  it  extinguished  the  torches,  and  drowned  all  the 
company  at  the  banquet. 

7.  The  most  renowned  monarch  that  ever  reigned  over 
Egypt  was  Sesostris.  The  date  of  his  reign  is  not  precisely 
known;  but  there  is  a  carving  in  stone,  lately  found  in 
Egypt  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which  is  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old,  and  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
him.  It  is  doubtless  the  oldest  portrait  in  existence.  This 
king  formed  the  design  of  conquering  the  world,  and  set  out 
from  Egypt  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  foot  soldiers, 
twenty-four  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
armed  chariots. 

8.  His  ambitious  projects  were  partially  successful.     He 
made  great  conquests,  and  wherever  he  went  he  cavv.%^^ 
marble  pillars  to  be  erected^  and  inscriptions  to  "be  ew^^N^^ 
on  them,  bo  that  Mure  ages  might  not  forget  his  xenovm. 
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9.  The  following  waa  the  inscription  on  most  of  the  pil- 
lars:— Sesostris,  king  op  kings,  has  conquered  this 
TERRITORY  BY  HIS  ARMS.  But  the  marble  pillars  have  long 
ago  crumbled  into  dust,  or  been  buried  under  the  earth ;  and 
the  history  of  Sesostris  is  so  obscure,  that  some  writers  have 
even  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  any  conquests  at  all. 

10.  But  other  writers  assure  us  that  he  returned  to  Egypt 
after  his  wars,  bringing  with  him  a  multitude  of  captives, 
and  long  trains  of  camels  laden  with  treasure,  and  that  he 
then  built  magnificent  temples,  and  constructed  canals  and 
causeways. 

11.  When  Sesostris  went  to  worship  in  the  temple,  he  rode 
in  a  chariot  which  was  drawn  by  captive  kings.  They  were 
hamassed  like  horses,  four  abreast;  and  their  royal  robes 
trailed  in  the  dust  as  they  tugged  the  heavy  chariot  along. 
But  at  length  the  proud  Sesostris  grew  old  and  blind.  He 
could  no  longer  look  around  him  and  see  captive  kings 
drawing  his  chariot,  or  kneeling  at  his  footstool.  He  then 
became  utterly  miserable,  and  committed  suicide. 

Questions.— 1.  From  whom  are  the  natives  of  Africa  descended  ?  By 
whom  and  when  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  founded?  What  of  Menes? 
2.  How  is  Egypt  bounded?  What  of  the  Nile?  Does  it  often  rain  in 
Egypt?  3.  Where  and  by  whom  was  Memphis  built?  What  was 
thought  of  Menes?  4.  What  of  the  history  of  Egypt?  What  of  the 
shepherd  kings?  What  of  Nitocris?  6.  How  did  she  revenge  her 
brother's  death?  7.  What  can  you  tell  of  Sesostris?  What  of  his 
army?  9.  What  inscription  was  engraved  on  the  marble  pillars  raised 
At  ^sostrJs  ?  Are  the  pillars  still  8taji^Tig*i    What  do  some  writers 
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doubt?    10.  "What  do  others  sdy?    11.  How  was  the  chariot  of  Sesostris 
drawn  ?    "What  was  the  fate  of  this  despotic  king  ? 


Chap.  XLI. — ^Afbiga  continued. 

BGTPTIAir  ABCHITECTUEB  AND   8CULPTUEB. 

1,  The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  and  yet  so 
foil  of  wonderfiil  tales,  that  we  might  doubt  it  altogether, 
and  believe  it  but  the  marvellous  invention  of  fanciful  story- 
tellers, were  it  not  for  the  vast  ruins  and  stupendous  monu- 
ments stiU  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  show  that  many  ages  since,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  ago,  this  country  was  filled  with  millions  of 
people,  and  that  there  were  cities  here  of  the  most  wonderful 
magnificence. 

2.  Thebes  appears  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any 
other  city  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  called 
the  city  of  a  hundred  gates;  and  such  was  the  immense 
population,  that  through  each  of  these  gates,  in  time  of  war, 
marched  two  hundred  armed  chariots,  and  two  thousand 
soldiers. 

3.  Thebes  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia,  who  lived  about  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago.    Yet 
the  remains  of  the  city  are  still  visible,  scattered  over  a  space 
of  twenty-seven  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,     ^oma  oi  \}cl^ 
pillars  of  the  tempJe  are  eleven  feet  in  diameter. 
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4.  One  of  the  Egyptian  kings  caused  his  subjects  to  • 
great  lake  forty -five  miles  in  circumference,  and  very  < 
Another  king  constructed  a  labyrinth  of  marble  conta 
three  thousand  chambers,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  which 
imder  ground. 

5.  In  the  upper  chambers  of  this  labyrinth  ■w'ere 
the  sacred  crocodiles  and  all  the  other  animals  whict 
Egyptians  worshipped.     In  the  subterranean  chamber 
the  dead  kings  of  Egypt. 

6.  The  catacombs  are  likewise  very  wonderful.  The; 
galleries  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend  a  great 
beneath  the  ground.  The  dead  bodies  of  persons  who 
thousands  of  years  ago  are  found  in  these  catacombs, 
they  are  nearly  as  well  preserved  now  as  when  they 
first  buried.  These  are  called  mummies;  and  some,  supj 
to  be  three  thousand  years  old,  have  been  brought  to 
country. 

7.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.     1 
immense  edifices  are  still  standing  on  the  banks  of  the 
The  largest  is  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  covers  eleven  i 
of  ground. 

8.  The  pyramids  are  so  old  that  it  is  impossible  tc 
when  they  were  erected  or  by  whom.     It  is  generally 
posed  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  intended  them  as 
sepulchres,  thinking  that  thus  they  should  be  famous  for 

JBut,  though  the  pyramids  have  not  decayed,  the  nam 
those  kings  axe  forgotten. 
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9«  On  a  plain  near  Thebes  are  two  enormous  stone  statues, 
sometbing  like  a  man  and  woman.  These  are  fifty  feet  high. 
No  one  can  look  upon  them  but  with  wonder. 

10.  The  sphynx  is  one  of  the  most  curious  among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities.  It  was  originally  the  gigantic  head  of 
a  woman  on  the  body  of  a  lion ;  but  the  lower  part  is  now 
buried  in  the  sand.  The  part  which  remains  above  ground 
is  the  head  and  neck.  These  are  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
are  made  of  solid  rock.  At  a  distance  it  looks  as  if  a  great 
flat-nosed  woman  were  rising  out  of  the  sand. 

11.  The  ruins  of  Luxor,  near  ancient  Thebes,  are  so  grand 
as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  awe.  The  remains  of  one 
of  the  temples  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  relics  of 
antiquity. 

12.  At  the  time  when  they  constructed  these  marvellous 
works,  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  more  learning  and 
science  than  any  other  people.  Their  superior  knowledge 
caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  as  magicians  by  the  people  of 
other  countries. 

18.  Still  the  Egyptians  had  many  absurd  superstitions. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Isis,  and  another  was  Osiris  her  husband. 
Of  these  they  made  strange  images,  and  worshipped  them. 
Isis  was  greatly  reverenced,  and  the  people  dedicated  many 
splendid  temples  to  her  worship. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt?    "WVitjA.  o^  txsma 
and  monuments  ?    What  do  ^ejr prove  ?    What  of  Thebes*?    1\b  ^v^3^ar 
tion?    8.  W2»  destroy^  Thebes?    Bemaius?    PiUarB?     4t.  i>^««Y^^ 
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the  works  of  some  of  the  kings.  What  of  the  labyrinth  ?  6.  What  were 
kept  in  the  labyrinth  ?  6.  Describe  the  catacombs.  What  are  mummies  ? 
8.  What  of  the  pyramids?  What  was  probably  the  cause  of  their  erec- 
tion? 9.  What  of  statues  near  Thebes?  Describe  the  sphynx.  11. 
What  of  the  ruins  of  Luxor  ?  12.  What  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of?  How  were  they  looked  upon  by  people  of  other  coun- 
tries ?    13.  What  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyptians  ?    Isis  and  Osiris  ? 


Chap.  XLII. — ^Africa  continued, 

THE  PTOLEMIES  AND  QUEEN  CLEOPATRA. 

1 .  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  I  have  told  of  their  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.  A  long  while  after- 
wards, an  Egyptian  king  named  Shishak  took  Jerusalem,  and 
robbed  Solomon's  temple  of  its  treasures. 

2.  A  very  famous  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Amenophis. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Memnon,  in  honour  of 
whom  a  temple  with  a  gigantic  statue  was  erected,  of  which 
some  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Thebes.  This  statue  was 
said  to  utter  a  joyful  sound  at  sunrise,  and  a  mournful  sound 
when  the  sun  set.  Some  modem  travellers  imagine  that  they 
have  heard  it. 

3.  In  the  year  525  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia.  He  compelled 
Psammenitus,  who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  to  drink  bulls' 

blood.    It;  operated  as  a  poison,  and  caused  his  death. 
^.   Three  hundred  and  thirty -two  yeai^  >o^fc.T^  the  Chris- 
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tian  era,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  king 
of  Macedon,  Here  he  built  a  famous  city,  called  Alexandria, 
which  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  splendid  places 
in  the  world.  But  the  ancient  city  is  in  ruins,  and  modem 
Alexandria  is  far  inferior  to  it. 

5.  Alexander  was  buried  at  Alexandria,  and  his  famous 
city  is  still  the  second  city  in  Egypt,  and  the  principal  place 
of  commerce. 

6.  Alexander  appointed  Ptolemy,  one  of  his  generals,  to 
be  ruler  of  the  country.  From  Ptolemy  were  descended  a 
race  of  kings,  all  of  whom  were  likewise  called  Ptolemy. 
They  reigned  over  Egypt  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years. 
The  last  of  these  kings  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  whose  own 
wife  made  war  against  him.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Ptolemy  Dionysius  was  defeated.  He  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  His  wife,  whose  name  was 
Cleopatra,  then  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 

7.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever 
lived,  and  her  talents  and  accomplishments  were  equal  to 
her  personal  beauty.  But  she  was  very  wicked.  Among 
other  horrid  crimes,  Cleopatra  poisoned  her  brother,  who 
was  only  eleven  years  old.  Yet,  though  all  the  world  knew 
what  an  abandoned  wretch  she  was,  the  greatest  heroes 
could  not  or  would  not  resist  the  enticements  of  her 
beauty. 

8.  When  Mark  Antony,  a  Eoman  general,  laa.^  ^<Ei^fe«u\fc^ 
Brutus  snd  Cassias  at  Pbilippi,  in  Greece,  Vie  svxniTaoTi^^ 
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Cleopatra  to  come  to  Cilicia,  on  the  north-east^n  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  He  intended  to  punish  her  for  having 
assisted  Brutus. 

9.  As  soon  as  Cleopatra  received  the  summons,  she  has- 
tened to  obey.  She  went  on  board  a  spl^idid  vessel,  which 
was  richly  adorned  with  gold.  The  sails  were  made  of  the 
costliest  silk.  Instead  of  rough  sunburnt  sailors,  the  crew 
consisted  of  lovely  girls,  who  rowed  with  silver  oars ;  and 
their  strokes  kept  time  to  melodious  music. 

10.  Queen  Cleopatra  reclined  on  the  deck,  beneath  a 
silken  awning.  In  this  manner  she  went  gliding  along  the 
river  Cydnus.  Her  vessel  was  so  magnificent,  and  she 
herself  so  lovely,  that  the  whole  spectacle  appeared  like  a 
vision. 

11.  Mark  Antony  was  first  warned  of  her  approach  by  the 
smell  of  delicious  perfumes,  which  the  wind  wafted  from  the 
silken  sails  of  the  vessel.  He  next  heard  the  distant  strains 
of  music,  and  saw  the  gleaming  of  the  silver  oars. 

12.  But  when  he  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Till  Mark  Antony  met 
Cleopatra,  he  had  been  an  ambitious  man  and  a  valiant 
warrior.  But  from  that  day  forward  he  was  nothing  but 
her  slave. 

13.  Owing  to  Cleopatra's  misconduct  and  his  own,  Antony 
was  defeated  by  Octavius,  another  Roman  general,  at  Actium, 

in  Greece,     He  then  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword. 
Cleopatra  knew  that  if  OclaVivia  look  her  alive,  he  would 
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carry  her  to  Rome,  and  expose  her  to  the  derision  of  the 
populace. 

14.  She  resolved  not  to  endure  this  ignominy.  Now,  in 
Egypt  there  was  a  venomous  reptile,  called  an  asp,  the  bite  of 
which  is  mortal,  but  not  painful.  Cleopatra  applied  one  of 
these  reptiles  to  her  bosom.  In  a  little  while  her  body  grew 
benumbed,  and  her  heart  ceased  to  beat;  and  thus  died  the 
beautiful  and  wicked  queen  of  Egypt.  This  event  occurred 
thirty  years  before  Christ. 

15.  The  story  of  Queen  Cleopatra  is  very  instructive.  It 
shows  that  a  person  on  whom  Heaven  has  bestowed  the 
richest  gifts  may  use  them  to  cause  mischief  and  misery  to 
all  around. 

QoESTiONS.— 1.  "Who  was  Shishak?  What  did  he  do?  2.  Who  was 
Amenophis  ?  What  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  ?  3.  When  and  by  whom 
was  Egypt  conquered  ?  Fate  of  Psammenitus  ?  4.  When  did  Alexander 
conquer  Egypt  ?  6.  What  of  Ptolemy  and  his  descendants  ?  How  long 
did  they  reign  in  Egypt  ?  Who  was  Ptolemy  Dionysius  ?  His  wife  ?  7 
What  of  Cleopatra?  What  cruelty  did  she  commit  ?  What  made  Cleo- 
patra irresistible?  8.  Who  was  Mark  Antony?  Why  did  he  wish  to 
punish  Cleopatra  ?  Give  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Cleopatra  at  Cilicia. 
12.  What  was  the  character  of  Antony  till  he  met  Cleopatra?  13.  M  here 
was  Antony  defeated  ?  Who  was  Octavius  ?  Fate  of  Antony  ?  Why  did 
Cleopatra  determine  to  kill  herself?  14.  What  caused  her  death? 
How  long  was  this  before  Christ  ? 
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Chap.  XUII. — Africa  contimied, 

SEQUEL  OP  THE  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  became  a  province 
of  the  Koman  empire ;  and  it  continued  to  belong  to  that, 
and  the  portion  of  it  called  the  Eastern  empire,  till  the  year 
640  after  the  Christian  era.  It  was  then  conquered  by  the 
Saracens.  It  remained  under  their  government  upwards  of 
six  centuries. 

2.  The  Saracen  sovereigns  were  dethroned  by  the  Mame- 
lukes, whom  they  had  trained  up  to  be  their  guards.  The 
Mamelukes  ruled  Egypt  till  the  year  1517,  when  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks.  The  latter  kept  possession  of 
Egypt  till  the  year  1798.  It  was  then  invaded  by  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  Frenchmen. 

3.  The  Turks,  ever  since  their  conquest  of  Egypt,  had 
kept  a  body  of  Mamelukes  in  their  service;  these  made  a 
desperate  resistance.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  pyramids, 
in  which  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  others  were  drowned 
in  the  Nile.  Not  long  after  this  victory,  Buonaparte  went 
back  to  France,  and  left  General  Kleber  in  command  of  the 
French  army. 

4.  General  Kleber  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  severe  one,  and 
his  severity  cost  him  his  life.     He  had  ordered  an  old  Mus- 

sulman,  named  the  Sheik  Sada,  to  be  bastinadoed  on  the 
soJes  of  his  feet     Shortly  afterwax^,  ^\i<eti  the  general  was 
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a  mosque,  a  fierce  Arab  rushed  upon  him,  and  killed  him 
th  a  dagger. 

5.  In  1801,  the  English  sent  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombj  with 
army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt.     General  Menou 

IS  then  the  French  commander.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
at  him  at  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  but  was  himself  mortally 
)unded. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  French  army  capi- 
lated,  and  sailed  from  Egypt  back  to  France.  The 
liabitants  lamented  their  departure,  for  the  French  generals 
d  ruled  them  with  more  justice  and  moderation  than  their 
1  masters,  the  Turks.  Egypt  is  now  governed  by  a  Turk, 
lo  bears  the  title  of  Viceroy;  but  the  country  is  scarcely 
Qsidered  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  its  ruler 
ys  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

7.  The  presenf  capital  of  Egypt  is  Grand  Cairo.  It  is 
ich  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  former  times,  but  still  con- 
ns about  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Alexandria, 
Qt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as 'I  have  before  said,  is  now 
ich  reduced,  but  the  ruins  around  it  show  that  it  was  once 
splendid  city.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  seems 
>re  gloomy  to  a  traveller  than  Egypt.  The  present  aspect 
the  towns  and  cities  is  that  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
ns  which  speak  of  wealth  and  splendour  that  have  long 
ce  departed. 

ioE8TiON8.— 1.  What  was  the  state  of  Egypt  from  Cleopatra' a  ^^ti>\\ 
ts  eahivgatJoja  by  the  Mamelukes  ?   2.  How  long  did  the  "MaTQft\\3^^% 
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govern  Egypt  ?  When  and  how  long  did  the  Turks  govern  Egypt  ?  "What 
liappened  in  1798?  3.  What  battle  was  fought?  What  of  Buonapate 
after  the  victory  ?  4.  What  of  General  Kleber?  6.  What  took  place  in 
1801  ?  6.  What  happened  in  the  same  year?  Why  were  the  Egyptians 
sorry  to  have  the  French  leave  them?  How  is  Egypt  now  governed? 
How  is  the  country  considered?  7.  Whichisthe  capital  of  Egypt?  What 
of  Grand  Cairo  ?  Population  ?  What  of  Alexandria  ?  How  does  Egypt 
appear  to  a  traveller? 

Chap.  XLIV. — ^Africa  continued. 

SUMMARY  OF   iETHIOPIAN  MATTEBS. 

1.  All  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  were  ancientlj  c$dled 
Ethiopia.  But,  properly  speaking,  Ethiopia  comprised  only 
the  countries  now  called  Nubist  and  Abyssinia.  This  region 
lies  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  first  inhabitants  of  -Ethiopia  are  supposed  to  have 
emigrated  from  Arabia  the  Happy,  a  part  6f  Arabia.  Their 
early  history  is  almost  unknown. 

2.  -Ethiopia,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  It,  was  formerly  called 
Sheba;  and  from  thence  it  is  supposed  that  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  went  to  visit  Solomon.  About  thirty  years  ago,  it  is 
said  that  one  of  her  descendants  was  king  of  Abyssinia. 

3.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to  confine  the  Ethiopian 
princes  on  a  high  mountain,  which  was  named  Geshen.  It 
was  very  high  and  steep,  and  looked  like  an  enormous  castle 
of  stone.  No  person  could  ascend  this  mountain,  or  come 
down  from  it,  unless  he  were  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 

ropes. 
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4.  The  princes  lived  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in 
miserable  huts.  The  greater  part  of  them  never  came  down 
till  their  dying  day.  But  whenever  the  king  died,  one  of  the 
princes  was  summoned  to  the  throne.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
found  himself  no  happier  in  the  royal  palace,  than  in  his  hut 
on  the  sununit  of  Mount  Geshen. 

5.  The  Ethiopians  were  believers  in  the  Jewish  religion 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  then  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  her  subjects  followed  her  example. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  or  Abyssinia,  are  still 
called  Christians,  but  their  mode  of  worship  is  mixed  up  with 
many  Jewish  practices.  They  also  worship  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints,  like  the  Boman  Catholics. 

7.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Afnca  are  not  generally 
n^roes.  They  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  have  long 
hair  and  agreeable  features.  But  in  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Abyssinia,  there  is  a  race  of  negroes  called  Shangallas. 

8.  These  negroes  have  been  described  as  having  faces 
resembling  apes,  and  as  being  little  more  intelligent  than  the 
monkey  tribe.  They  had  no  houses,  but  slept  under  the  trees, 
and  sometimes  burrowed  in  caves.  The  Abyssinians  used  to 
hunt  them  as  they  would  wild  beasts.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Gallas  have 
become  powerful,  and  have  conquered  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country. 

QuESTioas.— 7.    JTjbai  was  anciently  called   Ethiopia?     In   ^^5i<:J!a. 
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direction  is  it  fifom  Egypt?  Where  was  -Ethiopia,  properly  speaking, 
situated?  Who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  iEthiopia?  2.  What  was 
-Ethiopia  formerly  called  ?  What  of  the  queen  of  Sheba?  8.  What  was 
once  the  custom ?  4.  How  did  the  princes  live?  What  happened  when 
the  king  died?  6.  Till  what  time  did  the  Ethiopians  believe  in  the 
Jewish  religion  ?  What  of  Candace  ?  6.  What  of  the  worship  of  the 
people  of  Ethiopia  at  the  present  time?  7.  What  of  their  personal 
appearance  ?    What  of  the  Shangsdlas  ?    Describe  them. 


Chap.  XLV. — ^Africa  continued, 

OBIOIN   OF   THE   BABBABY   STATES,   AND   THEIB  PIBACIBS   OK  THE 

CHEISTIAN8. 

1.  The  Barbary  states  are  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunisy  and 
Tripoli.  They  are  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
east  and  south  by  the  desert,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  countries  were  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Morocco  was  called  Mauritania;  and  Algiers,  Numidia. 
These  regions  were  first  settled  by  colonies  from  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

2.  In  this  region  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage  in 
ancient  times.  Its  site  was  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by  some  Phoenicians,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Phoenicians,  as  I  have  told  you,  were  the  first  people  who 
engageA  in  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  trade. 
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3.  In  the  history  of  Rome  I  shall  tell  you  how  Carthage 
was  destroyed.  The  Romans  erected  a  new  city  where  it 
had  formerly  stood.  This  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  who  then  built  the  city  of  Tunis.  In  the 
year  1574,  Tunis  wiaa  seized  by  the  Turks. 

4.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
year  944.  The  government,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers,  wa^ 
founded  in  1518  by  two  Turks,  named  Horuc  and  Kair-eddyn 
or  Hariadan.  They  were  brothers,  and  both  bore  the  name 
of  Barbarossa,  or  Red-Beard. 

5.  The  country  now  called  Morocco  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  about  the  same  time  with  the  other  Barbary  states. 
So  also  was  Tripoli.  All  these  states  except  Morocco,  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

6.  During  a  long  period,  the  Barbary  states  were  in  the 
habit  of  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  ships  of  every 
nation.  Their  prisoners  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  never  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  unless  a  high  ransom  were  paid 
for  them. 

7.  The  Americans  were  the  first  who  made  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  these  outrages.  In  the  year  1803,  Commo- 
dore Preble  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  a  small 
American  fleet.  He  intended  to  attack  Tripoli;  but  one  of 
his  frigates,  the  Philadelphia,  got  aground  in  the  harbour. 

8.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  Philadelphia.     But 
one  night  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harboMX  oi  Ttv^^\^ 
and  rowed  toward  the  captured  Yessdj  with  only  tweuVy  xciKa« 
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He  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  killed  all  the 
Turks,  or  drove  them  overboard.  The  Philadelphia  was 
then  set  on  fire. 

9.  After  this  exploit,  Commander  Preble  obtained  some 
gun-boats  from  the  king  of  Naples,  and  with  these  and  the 
American  vessels  he  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli.  The  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
prisoners. 

10.  In  the  year  1815,  Commodore  Decatur  (the  same  who 
had  burnt  the  Philadelphia)  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against 
Algiers.  He  captured  their  largest  vessels,  and  compelled 
the  Algerines,  and  the  Tripolitans  also,  to  agree  never  more 
to  make  slaves  of  Americans. 

11.  In  1816,  Algiers  was  battered  by  an  English  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Exmouth.  This  was  the  severest 
chastisement  that  the  Algerines  had  ever  received  at  that 
period.  But  in  1830,.  the  French  sent  a  large  naval  and 
military  force  against  Algiers,  commanded  by  Marshall 
Bourmont.  The  fortifications  were  battered  down,  and  the 
city  was  taken.  Algiers  may  now  be  considered  a  province 
of  France;  but  it  is  a  most  expensive  acquisition. 

Questions.— 1.  Which  pre  the  Barbary  states?  Hot?  are  they 
bounded?  2.  Where  did  ancient  Carthage  stand?  Who  founded  it? 
3.  Who  erected  a  new  city?  What  did  the  Saracens  do?  When  was 
Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks  ?  4.  When  and  by  whom  was  Algiers  built  ? 
WMt  was  done  in  1618?  Who  were  called  Barbarossa?  6.  What 
of  Morocco  and  Tripoli  ?  Which  of  the  Barbary  states  fell  afterwards 
-6?^  ^e  Iiands  of  the  Turks  ?    6.  'What  ^exft  l\it^^  «Xa.\«&  *\xi  \3aft  habit 
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of  doing?  7.  What  was  done  in  1808?  What  of  Commodore  Preble? 
a.  What  of  the  Philadelphia?  What  did  Decatur  do?  9.  What  attack 
vas  made  npon  Tripoli?  What  of  the  bashaw ?  10.  What  was  done  in 
the  jear  1815?  What  agreement  did  the  Tripolitans  and  Algerines 
make?  11.  When  was  Algiers  battered?  What  took  plaee  in  18S0? 
How  may  Algiers  now  be  considered? 


Chap.  XLVI. — ^Africa  continued, 

FABLES  AXD  FACTS  ADOUT  AFRICA. 

1.  Most  of  the  other  r^ons  of  Africa  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  history.  The  inhabitants  possess  no  written  records, 
and  cannot  tell  what  events  happened  to  their  fore&thers. 

2.  The  ancients  had  very  curions  notions  about  Africa; 
for  they  had  visited  only  the  northern  parts,  and  contented 
themselves  with  telling  incredible  stories  abont  the  remainder. 
They  supposed  that  towards  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent 
there  were  people  without  noses,  and  others  who  had  three 
or  four  eyes  apiece.  * 

3.  In  other  parts  of  AMca  there  were  said  to  be  men  with- 
out heads,  but  who  had  eyes  in  their  breasts.  Old  writers 
•peak  also  of  a  nation  whose  king  had  a  head  like  a  dog. 
There  was  likewise  said  to  be  a  race  of  giants,  twice  as  tall 
as  common  men  and  women. 

4.  But  the  prettiest  of  aU  these  fables  is  the  story  of  the 
Hgmies.     These  little  people  were  said  to  be  abowl^^o^A. 
high,  and  were  believed  to  dwell  near  the  source  ot  ihfe  t\n«^ 
Nile.    Then-  homes  were  built  something  like  birds'  li^^'^'* 
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and  their  building  materials  were  clay,  feathers,  and  egg- 
shells. 

5.  These  Pigmies  used  to  wage  terrible  wars  with  the 
cranes.  An  immense  armjr  of  them  would  set  out  on  an 
expedition,  some  mounted  on  rams  and  goats,  and  others  on 
foot. 

6.  When  an  army  of  the  Pignaies  encountered  an  army  of 
the  cranes,  great  valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  The 
cranes  would  rush  forward  to  the  charge  flapping  their  wings, 
and  sometimes  one  of  them  would  snatch  up  a  Pigmy  in  his 
beak,  and  carry  him  away  captive. 

7.  But  the  Pigmies  brandished  their  little  swords  and 
spears,  and  generally  succeeded  in  putting  the  enemy  to 
flight.  Whenever  they  had  a  chance,  they  would  break  the 
eggs  of  the  cranes,  and  killed  the  unfledged  young  ones 
without  mercy. 

8.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  moderns  have  not  known 
much  more  about  the  interior  of  Africa  than,  the  ancients  did. 
They    have    now,   through   Dr.   Livingstone's    discoveries 
acquired    considerable    knowledge    respecting   it;    but   th 
subject  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  history.     Near) 
the  whole  of  the  central  part  of  Africa,  through  which  tJ 
river  Niger  flows,  is  called  Nigritia,  or  Negro-land.     It 
inhabited  by  several  different  nations. 

9.  The  principal  city  in  Nigritia  is  called  Timbuctoo. 
white  people  have  ever  visited  it,  except  one  Englishman, 

•^^Joetncaa,  and  one  Frenchman.    TVie  nassi^  of  the  latter 
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M.  Caillie.  He  was  there  in  1827,  and  describes  the  city  as 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  and  situated  eight  miles  from 
the  Niger.  The  whole  course  of  the  Niger  was  discovered 
by  the  brothers  Lander,  in  1830. 

10.  The  houses  of  Timbuctoo  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
are  built  of  round  bricks  baked  in  the  sun.  The  poor  people 
and  slaves  dwell  in  huts  of  straw,  shaped  something  like  bee- 
hives. All  around  the  city,  there  is  an  immense  plain  of 
yellowish  white  sand. 

11.  There  are  English  and  French  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  There  was  formerly  a  Dutch  set- 
tlement at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  but  the 
English  have  had  possession  of  it  since  the  year  1806.  This 
is  called  Cape  Town,  and  is  situated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  Africa? 
2,  What  were  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  concerning  Africa  ?  4.  "What  is 
the  prettiest  of  all  these  fabulous  stories?  Give  some  account  of  the 
Pigmies.  8.  What  knowledge  have  the  moderns  of  the  interior  of 
Africa?  Where  is  Nigritia?  What  of  the  inhabitants?  9.  What  of 
Umbuctoo?  Who  have  visited  it?  What  does  M.  Caillie  say  of  it? 
Describe  it.  11.  What  of  settlements?  What  of  Cape  Town?  How  long 
have  the  English  had  possession  of  it  ? 


Chap.  XLYH. — Africa  continued, 

niSTOEY   OF  THE   SLAVE   TRADE. 

1.  The  most  painful  part  of  the  history  of  Mtiest  \a  NJ^'a.'^ 
which  helongs  to  the  slave  trade.     From  llie  ea\iV\^^^  ^^^'s* 
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when  human  society  was  yet  in  a  rude  state,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  slaves  of  those  who  were  taken  in  war.  This 
practice  was  continued  in  after  times,  and  thus,  for  thousands 
of  years,  slavery  was  established  in  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2.  But  in  those  countries  where  the  Christian  religion 
prevailed,  slavery  fell  into  general  disuse.  In  1482,  how- 
ever, the  Portuguese  began  the  horrid  traffic  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  the  English  followed  in  1563.  From  that  time, 
it  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  though  most  nations  have 
made  laws  against  it,  and  it  has  now  in  some  degree 
diminished. 

3.  For  at  least  two  hundred  years  this  traffic  was  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom  was  for  vessels  to  go  to 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  purchase  of  the  African 
princes  such  prisoners  as  they  had  for  sale.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  captains  of  the  vessels  would  rob  the  people 
of  their  children,  or  they  would  go  on  shore  with  a  body  of 
armed  men,  and  carry  away  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
village. 

4.  The  poor  negroes  thus  taken  from  their  homes,  and 
separated  for  ever  from  all  they  held  dear,  were  crowded  as 
closely  as  possible  into  the  vessels,  where  they  were  often 
half-starved,  and  where  they  generally  suffered  from  foul  air, 
disease,  or  unkind  treatment.      Such  was  frequently  their 

distress,  that  they  would  jump  into  the  sea,  or  beat  out  their 
own  brains  in  despair. 
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5.  Millions  of  these  poor  negroes  were  taken  from  their 
homes,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  those  who  entered 
the  ships,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade  to  this  .  day, 
perished  before  they  reached  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  bound.  It  is  by  this  cruel  trade  that  slavery  has 
been  introduced  into  various  parts  of  America,  and  the  West 
Indies. 

QuKSTioHS.— What  is  painful  in  the  history  of  Africa?  "What  was 
the  custom  in  the  earliest  ages ?  How  was  slavery  established?  2.  What 
effect  had  the  Christian  religion  upon  slavery  ?  When  did  the  Portuguese 
engage  in  the  slave  trade?  The  English  ?  What  has  happened  till  the 
present  time  ?  8.  How  long  was  the  traffic  carried  on  ?  What  was  the 
custom?  What  was  done  by  captains  of  vessels?  4.  Describe  the 
8tat«  of  the  poor  negroes.  6.  How  has  slavery  been  introduced  into 
America  and  the  West  Indies? 


Chap.  XL  V  ill. — ^Africa  contintLed. 

CHEONOLOGY  OP  AFRICA. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  dates  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  Africa.  It  may  be  well  to  compare 
this  with  the  chronology  of  Asia,  by  which  you  may  see  what 
was  doing  in  that  quarter,  while  these  events  were  happening 
in  Africa. 

Egypt  settled  by  Misraim ^\^ 

Nitocris  reigned  queen  of  "Egypt \'ol'^ 

\>e^9J-i\aei^ the  Jbraelitea  from  Egypt \AISV 


i 
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Cambyses  conquers  Egypt . 

Cambyses  destroys  Thebes ■  . 

Alexander  conquers  Egypt 

Death  of  Cleopatra 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Saracens 

Algiers  built 

Mamelukes  came  into  power 

The  Portuguese  began  to  traffic  in  slaves 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks 

A  government  founded  at  Algiers,  called  the  regency  of  Algiers 

The  English  begin  to  traffic  in  slaves 

Tunis  seized  by  the  Turks 

Napoleon  invades  Egypt 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  drives  the  French  out  of  Egypt 

Tripoli  attacked  by  Commodore  Preble 

The  English  take  Cape  Town  from  the  Dutch      .... 

Commodore  Decatur  batters  Algiers 

Lord  Exmouth  attacks  Algiers 

Caillie,  a  Frenchman,  goes  to  Timbuctoo       ..... 

Algiers  taken  by  Marshal  Bourmont     ...... 

The  Niger  explored  by  Richard  and  John  Lander 

Abbas  Pasha  undertakes  to  expedite  the  English  mails  in  Egypt 

Abd-el-kader  set  at  liberty  by  the  French 

The  Caffre  chiefs  Macom,  Sandilli^  and  Kreili  surrender    . 

Revolt  of  the  Arabs  of  Tripoli 

Sabbajee,  in  Gambia,  razed  to  the  ground 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  traveller,  returned  from  Africa  .        .       .        ! 
The  Livingstone  exploring  expedition  sailed        .       .       .       .        : 

The  teacher  mil  here  add  such  questions  upon  this  table  of  chronoloQ 
he  may  deem  proper. 
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Chap.  XUX. — ^Europe. 

□ITRODUCTOBY  BEMABKS  OH  ITS   GEOGBAPUY  AND   OTHER  MATTERS. 

.»  Europe  is  considered  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
B  the  smallest  in  extent,  being  about  one  quarter  as  large  as 
tsia,  one-third  as  large  as  Africa,  and  about  one-third  larger 
hian  the  whole  United  States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  eastern 
bkitinent,  and-  is  only  separated  from  Asia  by  the  Ural 
ffonntains.  It  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Mediterranean 
iHiL'  At  the  StrJEdt  of  Gibraltar,  the  distance  from  Europe 
A  Africa  is  but  twenty-one  miles. 

2.  But  although  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  four  quarters 
if  the^obe,  it  has  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  miUions  of 
nhabitants,  and  is  much  superior  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  most 
lirts  of  America  in  civilization.  It  abounds  in  fine  cities, 
ine  roads,  good  houses,  usefril  manufactures,  and  most  other 
iings  that  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 

3.  In  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  prevails.  If  you  were  to  travel  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  you  would  meet  with  no  churches,  or  only  now  and 
iien  one,  where  the  true  God  is  worshipped.  But  you  would 
lee  a  great  many  mosques  dedicated  to  the  false  religion  of 
l£ahomet,  and  a  great  many  temples  where  the  peo^\^  \io^ 
lown  to  idols  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

4.  But  in  Europe,  the  traveller  everywhere  meeta  -^vJc^ 
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churches,  and  these  show  that  the  people  are  Ghiistiaiis.  In 
Europe,  also,  there  are  manj  colleges,  academieBi  and  schools, 
which  prove  that  the  people  set  a  high  value  upon  education. 
It  is  a  fact  which  I  wish  you  to  remember,  that  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  you  find  churches,  you  will  find  that  the 
people  are  more  or  less  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts 
which  render  mankind  happy. 

5.  This  may  show  to  us  that  the  Christian  religion  tends 
to  make  people  wiser  and  happier ;  and  this  is  rendered  still 
more  clear  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  those  countries  where  the 
Christian  religion  is  unknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable.  All  false  religions 
tend  to  injure  mankind;  the  true  religion  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  mankind.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that 
every  .individual  should  be  a  real  Christian! 

G.  As  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the.  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  so  it  was  behind  Asia  and  Africa  in  being  settled  and 
civilized.  Long  after  the  Assyrian  empire  had  risen  to  great 
power  and  splendour,  long  after  Babylon  and  Nineveh  had 
flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  long  after  Egjrpt 
had  become  a  mighty  kingdom,  long  after  Thebes,  Memphis, 
and  other  magnificent  cities  had  risen  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Nile,  Europe  continued  to  be  inhabited  only  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  savages. 

7.  Greece  was  the  first  portion  of  Europe  that  was  settiecL 

About  the  time  that  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt, 

the  Greeks  began  to  build  liouae^,  fcwrA  dUes,  and  emerge 
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from  the  savage  into  a  more  civilized  state.  By  degrees  they 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  and  at  length  became 
the  most  polished  people  in  the  world. 

8.  A^rwards  Rome,  situated  in  Italy,  became  a  mighty 
city,  and  the  Roman  people  extended  their  empire  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  most  civilized  portions  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  Asiatic  countries,  bowed  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

9.  Rome  was  the  most  splendid  empire  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  But  as  it  crushed  other  kingdoms  beneath  its 
foot,  so,  in  turn,  imperial  Rome  was  itself  trampled  down  by 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  Great  ignorance  followed 
this  event,  and  the  different  nations  and  tribes  of  Europe 
seemed  like  broken  and  crushed  limbs  and  members  of  the 
great  empire,  almost  without  life. 

10.  But  the  separate  fragments  of  the  human  family  grew 
up  in  due  time  to  be  separate  nations,  and  these  advanced  in 
knowledge  until  they  reached  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
find  them. 

11.  Em-ope  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
and  southern.  In  the  former,  the  climate  is  about  as  cold  as 
it  is  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states  of  America.  In  the 
latter,  it  is  about  as  warm  as  in  the  southern  states.  The 
principal  kingdoms  in  the  northern  section  of  Europe  are 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Prussia,  several  Germaiv.  aXaX^^, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium^  Switzerland,  ¥rajiee,  «Ji^ 
Great  Biiisan, 
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12.  Among  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Enrope  are  Fortagaly 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  these  latter  countries 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and-  here  grapes,  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  melons,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  abundant. 

13.  Here,  too,  all  the  wants  of  man  for  food  are  easily  sup- 
plied, and  so  warm  and  genial  is  the  climate,  that  the  people 
do  not  find  it  necessary  to  build  tight  houses,  and  put  on 
thick  clothing,  and  provide  stores  against  the  winter;  yet  it 
is  remarkable,  that  where  nature  has  done  so  much,  the  people 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  do  anything,  and  consequent^ 
they  are  less  industrious,  less  comfortable,  and  less  happy, 
than  in  more  cold  and  severe  climates. 

14.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  people  find  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  care,  and  lay  up  in 
summer  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  long,  cold  winter. 
They  build  themselves  good  houses,  they  furnish  them  with 
many  convenient  articles,  and  thus,  by  their  industry  and 
care,  they  live  more  happily  than  those  who  inhabit  th< 
gentler  climes  of  the  south. 

15.  The  wild  animals  of  Europe  resemble  those  of  tl 
American  states,  though  they  are  in  some  respects  difierei 
The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  also  similar 
those  found  in  America,  though  not  exactly  the  same. 

16.  If  you  were  to  go  to  America,  you  would  everywl 
feel  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land,  but  still  many  th' 

would  remind  you  of  your  own  dear  home  in  Europe. 
if  you  were  to  go  to  Asia  or  AfAea  iXi^Xiovvs^a^  the  fields 
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dress  of  the  people,  and  all  their  manners  and  customs,  would 
impress  you  witli  the  idea  that  you  were  in  a  strange  land, 
very  fer,  from  your  native  country. 

Questions.— 1.  Which  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe?  The  small- 
est? How  large  is  Europe  compared  with  Asia?  Africa?  The  United 
States  ?  How  is  it  separated  from  Asia  ?  From  Africa  ?  How  far  is  the 
nearest  point  of  Europe  from  Africa  ?  Boundaries  of  Europe  ?  Direction 
of  Europe  from  Africa?  Asia?  Boston?  New  York?  From  you? 
What  ocean  lies  between  Europe  and  America?  Distance  from  America 
to  Europe?  Ans.  Three  thousand  miles.  2.  What  of  Europe?  In 
what  does  it  abound?  8.  What  of  religion  in  Europe?  What  of  Asia 
and  Africa?  What  of  churches?  Mosques?  Temples?  4.  What 
does  the  traveller  meet  with  in  Europe?  What  do  churches  show? 
What  do  colleges,  schools,  &c.,  show?  What  do  you  find  where  there 
are  churches?  6.  What  effect  has  the  Christian  religion?  What  of 
countries  where  the  Christian  religion  is  unknown  ?  What  effect  have 
imise  religions?  What  of  the  true  religion?  Why  should  every  person 
be  a  real  Christian?  6.  What  of  Europe?  What  was  the  condition  of 
Europe  until  after  the  empires  of  Asia  and  Egypt  had  long  flourished  ? 
7.  What  part  of  Europe  was  first  inhabited?  About  what  time  did  the 
Greeks  begin  to  emerge  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state?  Progi*es8 
of  the  Greeks?  8.  What  of  Rome?  What  countries  became  subject  to 
Borne?  9.  What  was  Borne?  What  happened  to  the  empire?  What 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  Boman  empire  ?  10.  What  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  of  Europe  ?  11.  How  may  Europe  be  divided  ?  Climate  in 
northern  Europe  ?  Southern  Europe  ?  Principal  nations  of  northern 
Europe?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England?  12.  The  southern 
kingdoms  of  Europe?  Direction  of  each  of  these  from  England?  13. 
Climate  in  southern  Europe  ?  Effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  people  ? 
14,  What  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe?  Condition  of  the  t^^q^V^^I 
16  Wild  animals  of  Europe?  Vegetation?  16.  What  li  ^om ^ett  Vi  ?ji 
to  America?    Asia?    Africa? 
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Chap.  L. — ^Europe  continuecU 

about  greece;  where  it  is  situated;  appearance  of  the 

country;  climate. 

1.  Greece  is  a  small  strip  of  land  extending  into  tlie 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  nearly  an  equal  distance  £c6Di 
Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west. 

2.  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  whidi  is 
now  a  part  of  Turkey;  on  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea.  To  the  south  and  east  of  it  are  a  great  number  of 
islands,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 

8.  Several  of  them  have  towns  and  cities  upon  them,  and 
one,  called  Antiparos,  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto  beneath  the 
earth,  which,  when  lighted  up  with  lamps,  seems  a  vast  hall, 
with  a  thousand  pillars  and  ornaments  of  silver. 

4.  Some  of  the  islands  of  Greece  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  sea,  and  others  which  formerly  existed  have  disap- 
peared. These  strange  things  have  been  caused  by  volcanic 
fire  under  the  sea.  Nothing  can  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  scenes  which  have  sometimes  been  exhibited  by  these 
convulsions  of  nature. 

5.  In  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  and  among  the  islands, 
the  climate  is  as  mild  as  in  Virginia  in  America,  and  here 
the  country  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits.     In  the 

northern  part,  the  climate  is  somewhat  colder. 
0.  If  you  were  to  travel  tihrow^  ^x^^Q.^^you  would  dia- 
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cover  that  it  is  naturally  very  beautiful.  Along  the  shores, 
you  would  meet  with  many  little  bays  and  harbours,  and 
you  would  easily  believe  that  the  people  living  there  would 
be  tempted  by  the  placid  water  to  become  seamen.  You 
would  accordingly  find  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  sea&ring  people. 

7.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  you  would  meet  with 
lofty  mountains,  whose  tops  in  winter  are  covered  with  snow. 
You  wohld  meet  with  smiling  valleys,  bright  rapid  streams, 
and  steep  hill-sides  covered  with  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and 
fig  trees. 

8.  You  would  discover  that  the  people  of  the  present  day 
live  in  miserable  villages  or  towns,  all  wearing  an  aspect  of 
poverty  and  decay.  But  you  would  often  meet  with  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices  built  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  These  would  show  you,  that,  though  the  modern  Greeks 
appear  to  be  a  degraded  people,  yet  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  country  were  among  the  most  remarkable  people  that 
ever  lived.     It  is  of  these  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you. 

QuBSTiONs.— 1.  What  is  Greece?  Direction  and  distance  from  New 
Vork?  In  what  direction  is  it  from  Asia  Minor?  From  Italy?  From 
England?  Russia?  France?  From  you?  2.  How  is  Greece  bounded 
On  the  north?  East?  South?  West?  What  of  the  islands?  3. 
What  of  Antiparos  ?  4.  What  of  volcanic  islands  ?  5.  Climate  m  \X\fc 
Southern  part  of  Greece  ?  Northern  ?  6.  What  of  the  skorea  oi  Git^^Ci^'^ 
to  what  pursuits  are  many  of  the  present  Greeks  devoteA.*^  1 .  '^V^'^ 
Of  the  interior  of  Greece  P    8.   What  of  the  present  iBhaXA\;8JoX»  ^'^ 
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Greece?    What  of  ruins  of  temples,  &c.?   9.  What  iTDuId  these  miius 
prove  ? 


Chap.  LI. — Europe  contmuecL 

THE  EXTENT  OF  GREECE.      FIBST  SETTLEMENT  OP  THB  COUKTRT. 

1.  Though  Greece  is  one  of  the  most  &mous  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  very  extensive ;  its  bound- 
aries varied  at  different  times,  but  it  never  exceeded  four 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  width. 

2.  I  must  noW  carry  you  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  this 
country,  which  took  place  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 
When  the  human  race  was  scattered  from  the  tower  of  Babel, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  femily  of  Japheth,  Noah's  youngest 
son,  travelled  from  Asia  into  Europe.  As  Greece  lay  nearer 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  than  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  was 
probably  settled  first. 

3.  The  Greeks  themselves  believed  that  their  ancestors  had 
sprung  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  first  inhabitants  were  mere 
savages.  They  dwelt  in  wretched  huts,  and  fed  on  acorns. 
Their  garments  were  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

4.  There  are  so  many  fables  about  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  that  I  shall  pass  very  briefly  over  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries.  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks.  He 
came  with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  founded  the  city  .^ 
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of  Athens.    This  eyent  took  place  about  fifteen  hundred  an 
£i%'-six  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

5.  Thirty  or  forty  years  afterwards,  Cadmus  came  from 
Phoenicia,  and  built  the  city  of  Thebes.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bene&ctors  of  the  Greeks,  for  he  taught  them  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  manufacture  of  metals,  and  the 
use  of  the  alphabet. 

6.  Other  parts  of  Greece  were  abo  settled  by  colonies  from 
foreign  nations.  The  country  then  consisted  of  a  number  of 
small  kingdoms,  which  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  one 
another.     These  were  frequently  at  war  among  themselves. 

7.  Twelve  of  these  little  kingdoms,  or  states,  soon  united 
themselves  into  a  confederacy.  Their  deputies  held  a  meeting 
twice  a-year,  in  order  to  consult  respecting  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  They  were  caUed  the  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons.  By  means  of  this  council,  the  different  states  were 
kept  at  peace  with  each  other,  and  were  united  against 
foreign  enemies. 

8.  One  of  the  Yimous  events  of  Grecian  history  was  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  It  is  said  that  a  prince  named  Jason, 
with  a  company  of  his  friends,  sailed  to  Colchis,  which  lay 
eastward  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their  object  was  to  find  a 
wonderfal  ram  with  a  fleece  of  gold ;  but  the  whole  story 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fable. 

9.  The  Trojan  war  was  still  more  famous  than  the  expe- 
dition in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  Troy  was  a  large  city 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  which  is  a  strait  nsy^ 
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called  the  Dardanelles.     Paris,  the  son  of  the  Trojan  king,    ! 
had  stolen  away  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  a  Greek  prince. 

10.  All  the  Grecian  kings  combined  toother  to  punish 
this  offence.  They  sailed  to  Troy  in  twelve  hundred  vessels, 
and  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  This  event  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  But  most  historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  Trojan  war 
was  a  much  less  important  affair  than  Homer  has  represented 
it  to  be.  Poets  do  not  always  tell  the  truth ;  and  Homer 
was  the  father  and  chief  of  poets.  He  was  a  blind  old  man, 
and  used  to  wander  about  the  country,  reciting  his  verses. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  extent  of  Greece?  Its  greatest  length? 
Width?  2.  How  long  since  Greece  was  first  settled?  Who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece?  In  which  direction 
was  Greece  from  the  land  of  Shinar?  From  Egypt?  3.  What  did  the 
Greeks  belieye  of  their  ancestors?  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Greece  ?  4.  Who  first  introduced  civilization  among  the  Greeks  ?  What 
city  was  founded  by  Cecrops  ?  When  did  this  take  place  ?  In  what  part 
of  Greece  was  Athens?  Does  Athens  still  exist?  Ans.  Yes;  but  the 
modern  town  is  very  mean,  compared  with  ancient  Athens.  The  ruins 
around  it  are  very  splendid.  6.  What  of  Cadmus?  In  which  direction 
was  Thebes  from  Athens?  N.B.  You  must  remember  that  there  was  a 
famous  city  in  Egypt  named  Thfebes.  6.  How  were  other  parts  of  Greece 
settled?  What  of  Greece  at  this  time?  7.  What  did  twelve  of  the 
Grecian  states  do  ?  What  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  ?  What  effect  had 
this  council?  8.  What  of  the  Argonautic  expedition?  9.  What  of  the 
Trojan  war  ?    11.  What  of  Homer  ? 
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CHAP.  LU. — ^Europe  contmued. 

'^'     THE   GRECIAN   LAWGIVERS. 

1.  One  of  Hie  principal  states  of  Greece  was  called  Sparta, 
or  Lacedasmon.  It  was  founded  by  Lelex,  1516  b.c.  It 
received  a  code  of  laws  firom  Lycurgus,  who^  lived  nearly 
nine  centuries  before  Christ.  He  was  strict  and  severe,  but 
wise  and  upright.  '^ 

2.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  aU  the  Spartans  should  eat  to- 
gether at  public  tables.  The  reason  of  this  law  was  that  the 
rich  citizens  might  not  feast  luxuriously  at  home,  but  that 
rich  and  poor  should  ^e  alike.  As  for  the  children,  they 
were  not  allowed  anything  to  eat,  unless  they  could  steal  it. 
This  wicked  custom  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
train  up  the  young  Spartans  to  be  cunning  in  war. 

3.  In  order  that  the  people  might  not  be  avaricious, 
Lycurgus  forbade  any  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  into 
money.  All  the  money  was  made  of  iron.  It  could  not  be 
very  easUy  carried  in  the  pocket,  for  a  Spartan  dollar  weighed 
as  much  as  fifty  pounds. 

4.  The  children  were  all  brought  up  at  the  public  expense. 
They  were  allowed  to  stand  near  the  dinner-tables  and  listen 
to  the  wise  conversation  of  their  parents.  The  Spartans  were 
very  anxious  that  their  children  should  abhor  drunkenness. 

5.  They  showed  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  this  perni- 
cious vice,  by  causing  their  slaves  to   drink  iutoxka.\i\i% 
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liquors.  When  the  children  had  witnessed  the  ridiculous 
conduct  of  the  drunken  slaves,  they  were  careful  never  to 
reduce  themselves  to  so  degraded  a  condition. 

6.  When  Lycurgus  had  completed  his  code  of  laws,  he  left 
Sparta.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  the  people  swear 
that  they  would  violate  none  of  the  laws  till  he  should  return. 
But  he  was  resolved  never  to  return. 

7.  He  committed  suicide  by  starving  himself  to  death;  and 
his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  his  command,  so  that 
the  Spartans  might  not  bring  back  his  dead  body.  Thus,  as 
Lycurgus  never  could  return,  the  Spartans  were  bound  by 
their  oath  to  keep  his  laws  for  ever. 

8.  They  did  keep  them  during  five  hundred  years;  and,  all 
that  time,  the  Spartans  were  a  brave,  patriotic,  and  powerful 
people.  Many  of  their  customs,  however,  belonged  rather  to 
a  savage,  than  a  civilized  nation. 

9.  Athens  had  two  celebrated  lawgivers,  Draco  and  Solon. 
The  laws  of  Draco  were  so  extremely  severe  that  they  were 
said  to  be  written  with  blood,  instead  of  ink.  He  punished 
even  the  smallest  offences  with  death.  His  code  was  soon 
abolished. 

10.  Solon's  laws  were  much  milder.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  wise  and  good  laws,  and  would  have  been  advantageous 
to  the  people.  But  the  Athenians  had  so  much  fickleness 
and  levity,  that  they  were  continually  proposing  alterations 
in  them. 

11.  Athens  was  at  this  time  a  republic;  which  is,  yoo 
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know,  a  goyemment  of  the  people;  but  soon  after  Solon  had 
made  his  laws,  the  supreme  power  was  usurped  by  Pisistratus, 
an  ambitious  citizen.  He  and  his  sons  ruled  Athens  fifty 
years. 

Questions. — Where  was  Sparta?  Direction  of  Sparta  from  Athens? 
From  Thebes?  1.  What  of  Sparta?  '  Laws?  When  did  Lycurgus  live? 
What  was  his  character?  2.  Why  did  Lycurgus  wish  the  Spartans  to 
eat  in  public?  What  of  the  children?  Why  were  they  encouraged  to 
steal  ?  8.  What  laws  were  made  respecting  money?  What  of  a  Spartan 
dollar?  4.  How  were  children  brought  up?  6.  How  were  they  taught 
to  abhor  drunkenness?  6.  What  did  Lycurgus  make  the  Spartans  swear 
befcxre  he  went  away?  7.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver? 
8.  How  long  did  the  Spartans  keep  his  laws?  9.  What  of  Draco  and 
Solon?  The  laws  of  Draco?  10.  What  of  Solon's  laws?  The  Athenians? 
11.  What  was  the  government  of  Athens?  Who  usurped  the  supreme 
power  ?    What  of  the  government  of  Athens  for  fifty  years  ? 


Chap.  LIII. — ^Europe  continued, 

WAB  WITH  PEKSIA. 

1.  About  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  made  war  against  Greece.  His  generals 
invaded  the  country  with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
half  a  million  of  men.  There  were  scarcely  any  troops  to 
oppose  them,  except  ten  thousand  Athenians. 

2.  Darius  -  felt  so  certain  of  conquering  Greece,  that  he 
had  sent  great  quantities  of  marble  with  his  army.  He 
intended  that  it  should  be  carved  into  pillars  and  ti\\\TDc^^ 
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arches,  and  other  trophies  of  victory.  He  had  also  com- 
manded his  generals  to  send  all  the  Athenians  to  Persia,  in 
chains. 

3.  The  Athenian  general  was  named  Miltiades.  He  led 
his  little  army  against  the  immense  host  of  the  Persians,  and 
encountered  them  at  Marathon.  This  was  a  small  town  on 
the  sea-shore,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Athens. 

4.  While  their  countrymen  were  fighting,  the  aged  people, 
the  women,  and  children,  remained  at  Athens  in  the  utmost 
anxiety.  If  Miltiades  were  to  lose  the  battle,  they  knew 
that  the  Persians  would  chase  his  routed  army  into  the  city, 
and  burn  it  to  ashes. 

5.  Suddenly  a  soldier,  covered  with  blood  ran  into  the 
market-place  of  the  city.  He  was  sorely  wounded;  but  he 
had  come  all  the  way  from  the  army  to  bring  the  news.  He 
was  ghastly  pale,  and  the  people  feared  that  the  Persians  had 
won  the  day,  and  the  soldier  was  a  fugitive. 

6.  They  gathered  around  him,  eagerly  asking  about  Mil- 
tiades and  the  army.  The  soldier  leaned  heavily  upon  his 
spear.  He  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  give  utterance  to 
the  news  he  had  brought. 

7.  But,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  cried  out,  "  Rejoice, 
my  countrymen!  The  victory  is  ours!"  And,  with  that 
exulting  shout,  he  fell  down  dead. 

8.  The  Athenians  showed  themselves  ungrateful  to  the 
brave  Miltiades.  All  that  he  demanded  as  a  reward  for 
rescuing  his  native  land  from  slavery,  was  a  crown  of  olive 
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leaves,  which  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  honour  among  the 
Greeks.  But  they  refused  to  give  him  one;  and  he  was 
afterwards  condemned  on  some  MyoIous  pretence,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents.  As  Miltiades  had  not  so  much  money 
in  the  world,  he  perished  in  prison. 

9.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  Persians  were  driven 
out  of  Greece,  and  Darius  died  while  he  was  preparing  to 
invade  the  country  again.  His  son  Xerxes  renewed  the  war. 
In  the  history  of  Persia,  I  have  already  told  of  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  with  two  millions  of  men,  and  of  the 
misfortunes  which  befel  him  there. 

Questions. — Which  way  is  Persia  from  Greece  ?  1.  When  did  Darius 
make  war  against  Greece  ?  What  of  the  Persian  force  ?  The  Athenian  ? 
2.  What  of  marble?  What  did  Darius  command?  2.  Who  was  the 
Athenian  general?  Where  was  Marathon?  4.  What  of  those  who  re- 
mained at  Athens?  5.  What  messenger  was  sent  from  Marathon? 
Which  way  is  Marathon  from  Athens?  From  Sparta?  7.  What  news 
did  the  messenger  bring?  8.  How  did  the  Athenians  treat  Miltiades? 
His  fate?  9.  What  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  ?  What 
of  Darius  ?    Xerxes  ?    What  may  you  read  in  the  history  of  Persia  ? 


Chap.  LIV. — Europe  continued. 

AFFAIRS   OF  ATHENS.. 

1.  After  the  Persian  war,  Cimon,  Aristides,  and  Pericles 
were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens.  Pericles  at  length 
became  the  chief  person  in  the  republic.    Athens  was  ne\e.Y 
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more  flourishing  than  while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government. 

2.  He  adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  edifices,  and 
rendered  it  &mous  for  learning,  poetry,  and  beautifiil  works 
of  art,  such  as  temples,  statues,  and  paintings.  But  the 
Athenians  were  fickle,  and  generally  ungrateful  to  their 
public  benefactors;  and  they  sometimes  ill  treated  Ferides. 

8.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  a  terrible  plague 
broke  out  in  Athens.  Many  of  the  citizens  fell  down  and 
died,  while  passing  through  the  streets.  Dead  bodies  lay 
in  heaps,  one  upon  another. 

4.  The  illustrious  Pericles  was  one  of  the  victims  of  this 
pestilence.  When  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  his  Mends 
praised  him  for  the  glorious  deeds  which  he  had  achieved. 
"It  is  my  greatest  glory,"  replied  Pericles,  "that  none 
of  my  acts  have  caused  a  citizen  of  Athens  to  put  on 
mourning." 

5.  Three  years  before  the  death  of  Pericles,  a  war  had 
commenced  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  These  were  now 
the  two  principal  states  of  Greece,  and  they  had  become 
jealous  of  each  other's  greatness.  A  fierce  war  followed,  in 
which  all  the  states  of  that  part  of  Greece  called  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  is  now  the  Morea,  were  engaged.  This  bloody 
strife  lasted  twenty-eight  years. 

6.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Alcibiades  made  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  Athenians.  He  was  the  handsomest  and 
most  agreeable  man  in  Athens.    At  one  period  he  was  greatly 
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sloved  bj  the  people,  and  possessed  almost  unlimited  power. 
iut  he  was  ambitious,  and  destitute  of  principle. 

7.  He  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  not  only  in  his 
ative  dty,  but  all  over  Greece.  At  last,  when  he  had  lost 
le  good  will  of  everybody,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in 
'hiygia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  dwelt  there  with  a  woman 
amed  Timandra. 

8.  His  enemies  sent  a  party  of  assassins  to  murder  him. 
Tiese  set  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived.  Alcibiades  was 
brave  man,  and  he  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  to  fight  the 
ssassins.  But  they  stood  at  a  distance,  and  pierced  him 
irough  with  javelins.  They  then  went  away,  leaving 
'imandra  to  bury  him. 

9.  The  Peloponnesian  war  brought  great  misfortunes  upon 
le  Athenians.  The  Spartans  conquered  them,  and  levelled 
le  walls  of  the  city;  and  while  this  work  of  destruction  was 
oing  forward,  the  victors  caused  gay  tunes  of  music  to  be 
layed. 

10.  The  Athenians  were  now  placed  under  the  government 
f  thirty  Spartan  captains.  These  were  called  the  Thirty 
'yrants  of  Athens ;  but  they  held  their  power  only  three 
ears.  Thrasybulus,  a  patriotic  Athenian,  then  incited  his 
auntrymen  to  regain  their  fi'eedom. 

1 1 .  The  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled ;  and  Thrasybulus  was 
awarded  with  a  wreath  made  of  two  twigs  of  an  olive  tree, 
'hich,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  esteemed  a  great  mark  of 
onoor.     Athens  again  became  prosperous,  and  its  formet 
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gOYemment  was  restored  in  the  year  403  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  were  the  three  principal  men  of  Athens  ?  What 
of  Pericles?  2.  What  did  he  do  for  Athens?  What  was  the  general 
character  of  the  Athenians?  8.  What  of  the  plague?  4.  What  did 
Pericles  say  on  his  death-bed?  6.  What  was  begun  three  years  before 
the  death  of  Pericles  ?  What  of  Athens  and  Sparta?  How  long  did  the 
Pelopoonesian  war  last  ?  What  part  of  Greece  was  called  Peloponnesus  ? 
What  states  were  included  in  the  Peloponnesus?  Ans,  Arcadia,  Laco- 
nia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Argolis,  Achaia,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth.  6.  What  of 
Alcibiades  ?  7.  What  happened  to  him  ?  8.  How  did  he  die.  9.  What 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war?  Sparta?  10.  What  of  the  thirty  tyrants? 
Thrasybulus?  11.  How  was  he  rewarded  for  expelling  the  thirty 
tyrants  ?    What  took  place  403  b.c. 


Chap.  LV. — Europe  continued, 

BEGINNING   OF  THE  THEBAN  WAR. 

1.  Not  long  after  this  period,  Thebes  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished city  of  Greece.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bceotia.  A  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  originated  in 
the  following  manner: — Phoebidas,  a  Spartan  general,  had 
wrongfully  taken  possession  of  Cadmaea,  a  fortress  belonging 
to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  demanded  that  it  should  be  given 
up ;  but  the  Spartans  garrisoned  it  strongly,  and  resolved  to 
hold  it  as  their  own. 

2.  A  brave  and  patriotic  young  man  of  Thebes,  named 
Felopidas,  contrived  a  scheme  to  get  back  the  fortress.    He 
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eleven  companions  put  on  their  breastplates,  and  girded 
'  swords  around  them,  but  clothed  themselves  in  women's 
lents  over  their  armour.  In  this  garb  they  went  to  the 
of  Cadmaea,  and  were  admitted. 

The  magistrates  and  Spartan  officers  were  assembled  at 
lendid  festival.  Archias,  the  Spartan  commander,  sat  at 
lead  of  the  table.  He  and  his  friends  were  wholly  occu- 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet.  They  took  scarcely 
notice  when  the  twelve  figures  in  female  attire  entered 
lall.  • 

At  the  moment  when  the  mirth  and  festivity  of  the 
tans  was  at  its  height,  the  strangers  tore  off  their  female 
.  Instead  of  twelve  women,  there  stood  twelve  young 
iors.     The  light  of  the  festal  torches  flashed  back  from 

bright  breastplates.  Their  naked  swords  were  in  their 
s. 

Pelopidas  and  his  eleven  companions  immediately 
ked  the  Spartan  banqueters.'  Their  surprise  hindered 
Ipartans  from  making  any  effectual  resistance.  Archias 
nany  others  were  struck  dead  almost  before  they  could 
rom  the  table. 

Thus  the  Thebans  gained  possession  of  the  fortress. 
Sparta  immediately  began  a  war  against  Thebes.  Many 
te  other  states  of  Greece  lent  their  assistance  to  the 
tans.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  Thebans  would  be 
iiered  and  entirely  ruined. 

Bat  they  had  a  brave   and    skilful   general   named 
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Epaminondas.  With  odIj  six  thousand  Thebans,  he  en- 
countered twenty-five  thousand  Spartans,  commanded  by 
Cleombrotus,  their  king.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra. 
The  Thebans  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  killed  Cleom- 
brotus and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  men. 

Questions. — Direction  of  Thebes  from  Sparta?  From  Marathon? 
1 .  What  of  Thebes  ?  In  what  part  of  Greece  was  Boeotia  ?  How  did  the 
war  between  Thebes  and. Sparta  originate?  2.  What  of  Pelopidas? 
Describe  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  his  companions.  5.  Did  this  bold 
undertaking  succeed?  6.  What  state  made  war  upon  Thebes?  Other 
states?  7.  What  of  Epaminondas?  His  army?  The  Spartan  force? 
Who  was  the  Spartan  leader?  Where  is  Leuctra?  Direction  from 
Thebes  ?    Sparta  ?    Athens  ?    Did  the  Thebans  gain  the  Yictory  ? 


Chap.  LVI. — ^Europe  contimied, 

SEQUEL   OP.  THE  TIIEBAN   WAR. 

1.  EpA^nNGNDAS,  the  Theban  general,  was  one  of  the  best 
men  that  lived  in  ancient  times.  His  private  virtues  were 
equal  to  his  patriotism  and  valour.  It  is  said  of  him  that  a 
falsehood  was  never  known  to  come  from  his  lips;  one  of  the 
highest  praises  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  man. 

2.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Thebans  would  have  felt 
the  utmost  gratitude  towards  Epaminondas,  whose  valour  had 
saved  his  country;  and  it  is  true  that  the  most  virtuous  part 
of  the  people  honoured  him  according  to  his  merits;  but  I  a0 
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Try  to  tell  you  that  a  great  and  good  man  is  very  apt  to 
ive  enemies. 

3.  His  virtues  and  his  greatness  are  a  reproach  to  the 
cious  and  the  mean,  and  therefore  they  hate  him,  and  seek 

destroy  him.  So  it  happened  with  Epaminondas,  and  so  it 
^  happed  in  all  ages. 

4.  Epaminondas  had  many  enemies  among  the  Thebans. 
ley  at  first  attempted  to  have  him  sentenced  to  death 
cause  he  had  kept  the  command  of  the  army  longer  than 
e  law  permitted.  But  as  his  only  motive  had  been  to 
eserve  Thebes  from  ruin,  his  judges  concluded  to  let  him 
e. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  disgrace  him  as  much  as 
ssible,  he  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  scavengers  who 
^ned  the  streets  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  "was  not  morti- 
d;  for  he  knew  that  the  Thebans  might  disgrace  themselves 

such  ingratitude,  but  could  not  disgrace  him.     He  would, 

said,  show  them  that,  if  the  office  sometimes  gave  dignity 

the  man,  the  man  could  also  give  dignity  to  the  office. 

B  therefore  set  about  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new 

iployment,  and  this  great  and  victorious  general  was  accord- 

'ly  seen  cleaning  away  the  filth  from  the  streets. 

6.  But  the  war  was  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  the  Thebans 
)n  found  that  they  could  not  do  without  Epaminondas. 
ley  made  him  throw  away  his  broom,  and  take  the  sword 
Eon.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  greater 
wev  than  he  had  possessed  before. 
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7.  So  long  as  Epaminondas  was  their  general,  the  Thebans 
were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece.  The  last  victory 
that  he  gained  was  at  Mantinea.  But  it  cost  the  Thebans 
dear;  for  while  Epaminondas  was  fighting  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  a  Spartan  soldier  thrust  a  javelin  into  his 
breast. 

8.  The  Thebans  and  Spartans  fought  around  the  wounded 
Epaminondas,  the  latter  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
the  former  to  bear  him  from  the  field.  The  Spartans  were 
driven  back,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  carried  Epaminondas  in 
their  arms  to  his  tent. 

9.  The  javelin  remained  sticking  in  the  wound,  for  the 
surgeons  declared  that  he  would  die  the  moment  that  it 
should  be  drawn  out.  ,  Epaminondas  lay  in  great  pain ;  but 
he  thought  little  of  his  own  agony,  and  was  anxious  only  for 
the  success  of  his  countrymen. 

10.  At  last  a  messenger  came  from  the  battle-field,  and 
told  him  that  the  Spartans  were  flying,  and  the  Thebans 
had  won  a  glorious  victory.  "  Then  all  is  well ! "  said 
Epaminondas.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  the  javelin  out  of  his 
wound,  and  instantly  expired. 

1 1.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  363  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  the  Thebans  were 
no  longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 

Questions.—!.  Character  of  EpaminoDdas  ?     2.  Were  the  Thebans   |= 
grateful  to  him?    8.  Why  do  the  wicked  hate  a  great  and  good  man? 
4.  What  did  the  Thebans  attempt?    5.  How  did  they  attempt  to  disgrace  l_ 
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aminondas?  Was  he  mortified?  What  did  he  do?  6.  What  did  the 
ebans  find?  What  did  they  do?  7.  What  of  Thebes  while  Epami- 
ados  was  general  ?  Which  was  his  last  victory  ?  How  was  he  wounded  ? 
lere  was  Mantinea?  Direction  from  Thebes?  Sparta?  Athens? 
irathon?  8.  By  whom  was  he  cnrrie^l  from  the  field?  What  of  the 
elin?  9.  Describe  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  10.  When  did  this 
[>I>en?    What  of  the  Thebans  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  ? 


Chap.  LVII. — Europe  continued. 

GRECIAN  RELIGION   OR  MYTHOLOGY. 

My  history  has  now  reached  the  period  when  the  glory  of 

reece  was  at  its  height ;  and  I  shall  soon  have  to  speak  of 

decline.     Before  doing  so,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a 

ght  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  and  some  other 

:eresting  particulars. 

2.  The  Greeks  believed  that  there  were  three  classes  of 
ities,  the  Celestial,  the  Marine,  and  the  Infernal.     The  first, 

they  fancied,  dwelt  in  the  sky,  the  second  in  the  sea,  and 
B  third  in  the  dreary  regions  under  the  earth.  Besides 
Bse,  there  were  inferior  kinds  of  deities,  who  haunted  the 
)ods,  or  lived  in  fountains  and  streams. 

3.  The  deities  whose  home  was  in  the  sky,  were  Jupiter, 
3ollo,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Minervai 
mus,  Diana,  Ceres,  and  Vesta.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
ds  was  Jupiter.  When  it  thundered  and  lightened,  the 
•eeks  supposed  that  Jupiter  was  angry,  »iid  was  fiinging 
s  thunderbolts  about. 
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4.  The  Oljrmpic  games  were  institated  hy  the  Greeks  iiY 
honour  of  Jupiter.  These  games  were  celebrated  every  four 
years.  They  eonsisted  of  races  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
and  in  chariots,  and  of  leaping,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  It  was 
considered  a  very  great  honour  for  a  person  to  gam  a  priie 
at  the  Olympic  games. 

5.  Apollo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
the  driver  of  the  sun,  which  had  four  horses  hamassed  to  it, 
and  went  round  the  world  every  day.  It  was  pretty  much 
like  a  modern  stage  coach,  except  that  it  carried  no  passengers. 

6.  Besides  being  the  coachman  of  the  sun^  Apollo  was 
likewise  the  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and  of  medicine,  and 
all  the  fine  arts.  He  also  presided  over  the  femous  oracle  at 
Delphi,  whither  people  used  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  find  out  the  events  of  futurity. 

7.  Mars  was  the  god  of  war,  and  Mercury  the  god  of 
thieves,  and  Bacchus  the  god  of  drunkards,  and  Vulcan  the 
god  of  blacksmiths.  Vulcan  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  of  the  heathen  deities,  for  he  was  an 
excellent  blacksmith,  and  worked  hard  at  his  anvil. 

8.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty.  Her  statues  were 
made  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  She  had  a  son  named 
Cupid,  who  was  a  mischievous  little  deity,  and  used  to  shoot 
at  people  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

9.  Nepiiino  was  the  chief  of  the  marine  deities.  It  was 
supposed  that  h«  had  a  huge  scallop  shell  for  a  chariot,  and 
that  his  horses  had  the  tails  of  fishes.     Whenever  he  rode 
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over  the  waves,  a  tribe  of  sea-monsters,  called  Tritons,  sur- 
rounded his  chariot. 

10.  Pluto  was  the  deity  who  presided  in  the  infernal 
regions.  He  used  to  sit  on  a  throne  of  brimstone,  looking 
very  stem  and  awful.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  sceptre,  and 
in  the  other  two  keys.  Beside  these  gods,  the  Greeks 
believed  in  heroes,  who  were  half  gods  and  half  men.  Of 
these,  Hercules  was  very  famous  for  his  wonderful  feats  of 
strength. 

11.  Unless  I  were  to  write  a  large  book  on  this  one  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  all  about  the 
£uiciful  gods  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  strange,  foolish 
things  they  are  said  by  the  Greek  poets  to  have  done.  The 
principal  use  of  such  a  book  would  be,  to  show  how  necessary 
it  was  that  the  true  God  should  reveal  himself  to  men,  since 
they  could  contrive  no  better  religion  than  these  absurd, 
though  sometimes  amusing,  £ables. 

12.  Ridiculous  as  their  deities  were,  the  Greeks  honoured 
them  with  magnificent  temples.  No  other  edifices  ever  built 
by  mortal  hands  have  been  so  beautiful.  Some  of  the  churches 
in  our  own  country  are  now  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian temples. 

13.  The  Grecian  sculptors  carved  marble  statues  of  their 
deities.  These  images  were  so  grand,  and  beautiful,  and 
dignified,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artists  must  have  seen  such 
heavenly  creatures  somewhere,  or  else  they  never  could  have 
carved  their  likenesses. 
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Questions.— 1.  At  what  period  was  the  glory  of  Greece  at  its  height? 
2.  In  what  deities  did  the  Greeks  belieye  ?  What  were  the  three  classes? 
Where  did  each  of  them  dwell  ?  What  of  inferior  deities  ?  3.  Who  were 
the  celestial  deities  ?   What  of  Jupiter  ?    4.  What  of  the  Olympic  games  ? 

6.  What  of  Apollo  ?    His  chariot  ?    6.  What  more  can  you  tell  of  Apollo  ? 

7.  What  of  Mars?  Mercury?  Bacchus?  Vulcan?  8.  What  of  Venus? 
Cupid  ?  9.  What  of  Neptune  ?  Where  did  he  dwell  ?  How  is  he  repre- 
sented?    10.  Who  was  Pluto?    Where  did  he  dwell?    What  of  him? 

12.  How  did  the  Greeks  honour  their  false  gods?    What  of  temples? 

13.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Grecian  statues  ? 


Chap.  LVIII. — Europe  continued, 

THE  GRECIAN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

1.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  men  who  pretended  to  be 
wiser  than  mankind  in  general.  There  were  a  great  many 
of  them,  who  lived  in  various  ages.  I  shall  speak  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

2.  The  philosopher  Thales  was  born  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In  his  time 
there  were  seven  philosophers,  who  were  called  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece ;  and  Thales  was  considered  the  wisest 
of  them  all. 

8.  One  night,  while  this  great  philosopher  was  taking  a 
walk,  he  looked  upward  to  contemplate  the  stars.  Being 
much  interested  in  this  occupation,  he  strayed  out  of  his  path, 
and  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  An  old  woman  who  lived  in  hi* 
family  ran  and  helped  him  out,  all  covered  with  mud.     "  For 
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the  future,  Thales,"  said  she,  "I  advise  you  not  to  have  your 
head  among  the  stars,  v^hile  your  feet  are  on  the  earth!" 
Some  people  think  that  the  old  woman  was  the  wiser  philo- 
sopher of  the  two. 

7.  Another  philosopher  was  named  Pittacus.  He  was  the 
first  temperance  man  on  record;  for,  though  there  were  many 
sorts  of  delicious  wines  in  his  country,  he  never  drank  any- 
thing but  water. 

5.  The  philosopher  Bias  lived  in  the  year  617  b.c.  Some 
fishermen  once  found  a  golden  vase  in  the  belly  of  a  large 
fish.  On  the  vase  were  engraved  these  words — "To  the 
wisest."  It  was  therefore  sent  to  Bias,  who  was  thought  to 
be  at  least  as  wise  as  anybody. 

6.  But  Bias  did  not  care  for  gold  or  riches.  When  his 
native  city  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  all  the  other  inhabitants 
endeavoured  to  hide  their  most  valuable  property.  Bias 
alone  gave  himself  no  trouble.  "Riches  are  but  playthings," 
said  he.     "My  only  real  treasures  are  my  own  thoughts." 

7.  Epimenides  was  a  very  wonderful  philosopher.  My 
readers  must  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  story  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  them.  It  is  as  follows: — One  day  when  Epi- 
menides was  young,  his  father  sent  him  in  search  of  a  sheep 
that  was  lost.  After  finding  the  sheep  Epimenides  entered  a 
cave  by  the  wayside,  and  sat  down,  for  he  was  tired,  and  the 
sun  was  very  hot.  In  this  cave  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  a 
good  deal  longer  than  he  intended. 

8.  It  was  no  less  than  fifty-seven  years  before  he  a^oika. 
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When  he  closed  his  eyes  he  was  a  young  man*  but  he  was 
old  and  grey  when  he  opened  them  again.  He  left  the 
cave  and  went  back  to  the  town  where  he  had  formerly 
lived. 

9.  But  his  father  was  long  ago  dead;  his  brother,  who 
had  been  a  child  when  he  went  away,  was  an  old  man  now; 
and  the  town  was  full  of  houses  and  people  that  he  had  never 
seen  before.  These  were  certainly  very  wonderful  changes, 
considering  that  they  had  all  happened  while  Epimenides 
was  taking  a  nap. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  were  the  Greek  philosophers?  2.  Who  was 
Thales?  Where  was  he  bom?  What  of  the  seyen  wise  men?  How  was 
Thales  considered?  8.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  him.  4.  What  of  Pittacus? 
5.  When  did  Bias  live?  Tell  the  story  of  the  vase.  6.  What  did  Bias 
think  of  riches?    7.  Tell  the  story  of  Epimenides. 


Chap.  LIX. — Europe  continued, 

THE   GRECIAN   PHILOSOPHERS   CONTINUED. 

1.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  believed  that  when  peop 
died,  their  soul  migrated  or  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animj 
or  birds.     He  affirmed  that  his  own  soul  had  once  lived 
the  body  of  a  peacock,  but  hardly  will  my  reader  credit 
assertion. 
J^,  -fferaclitus  of  Ephesus  was  called  the  dark  philosop 
because  all  bis  sayings  were  like  nddlea.    He  thought 
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shortly  afterwards,  there  was  an  eruption  of  Monnt  JStna, 
and  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  out  of  the  crater.  On  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  out  that  this  shoe  had  belonged  to  Em- 
pedocles.  It  was  now  easy  to  guess  at  the  fate  of  the  foolish 
old  man.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  the 
blazing  volcano,  in  order  that  the  people  might  think  him  a 
god,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Some  of  my  readers 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  this. 

8.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  philosophers  of 
Greece.  Indeed  he  was  so  wise  and  good,  that  the  profligate 
Athenians  could  not  suffer  him  to  live.  They  therefore  com- 
peUed  him  to  drink  poison. 

9.  Diogenes  was  the  queerest  philosopher  of  all.  He  was 
called  Diogenes  the  Dog — either  because  he  lived  like  a  dog, 
or  because  he  had  a  currish  habit  of  snarling  at  every 
body. 

10.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the  fewer  enjoyments  a  man 
had,  the  happier  he  was  likely  to  be.  This  philosopher  went 
about  barefoot,  dressed  in  very  shabby  clothes,  and  carrying 
a  bag,  a  jug,  and  a  staff.  He  afterwards  got  a  great  tub, 
which  he  used  to  lug  about  with  him  all  day  long,  and  sleep 
in  it  at  night. 

11.  One  day,  Alexander  the  Great  came  to  see  Diogenes, 
and  found  him  mending  his  tub.  It  happened  that  Alex- 
ander stood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shade  Diogenes  from  the 
sun,  and  he  felt  cold.  "Diogenes,"  said  Alexander,  "you 
must  have  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  living  in  a  tub.     Can  I  do 
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g  to  better  your  condition?" — "Nothing,  except  to 

of  my  sunshine,"  replied  Diogenes,  who  disdained 

)t  any  other  favour  from  the  greatest  monarch  in  the 


ON s.— What  did  Pythagoras  believe?  2.  What  of  Hera<jlitu8? 
>f  Democritus?  How  did  he  differ  from  Heraclitus?  6.  What 
tagoras  believe?  Where  did  Empedocles  live?  What  did  he 
be  thought?  7.  What  means  did  he  take  to  make  the  people 
m  a  god?  8.  What  of  Socrates?  ffis  death?  9.  What  of 
?    His  doctrines?    How  did  he  live?    10.  Tell  an  anecdote  of 


Chap.  LX. — Europe  coniimed. 

SG    MOEE  ABOUT  PHILOSOPHERS.   ABOUT  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

DLD  tell  you  much  more  about  the  Grecian  philoso- 
►ut  I  have  not  room.  I  must  not  forget,  however,  to 
L  Plato,  who  was  born  429  years  B.C.,  and  was  for 
ars  the  pupil  of  Socrates;  and  Aristotle,  who  was  a 
*  Plato,  educated  Alexander  the  Great,  and  founded 
1  of  Philosophers,  who  were  called  Peripatetics,  or 
:  philsophers.  They  were  so  called  because  Aristotle 
about  while  teaching  his  doctrines  to  his  pupils, 
lis  man,  Plato,  like  many  other  Grecian  philosophers, 
)rt  of  schoolmaster,  and  many  young  men  came  to  be 
by  him.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  grove  near 
called  Academia,  from  which  circumstance  the  word 
r  has  since  been  applied  to  schools. 
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3.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  tliat  the  first  yonng  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  came  to  be  his  pupils.  He 
had  very  sublime  ideas  of  reUgion,  virtue  and  truth,  and  he 
delivered  these  with  so  much  sweetness  and  eloquence,  that 
his  listeners  were  enchanted.  The  Greeks  spoke  of  him  as 
Plato  the  Divine. 

4.  There  were  other  celebrated  philosophers  in  Greece, 
but  I  must  leave  them  now,  and  tell  you  of  the  poets.  Homer, 
the  best  poet  of  ancient  times,  perhaps  the  best  that  ever  lived, 
I  have  already  mentioned.  When  this  great  man  was  bom, 
how  he  lived,  or  where  he  died,  are  matters  of  uncertainty. 

"  Seven  noble  cities  strive  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  bcgg*d  his  bread." 

5.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  lived  about  the  year 
900  B.C.,  and  was  a  wandering  minstrel,  who  went  about 
from  place  to  place  reciting  and  singing  his  verses.  The 
IHad  and  Odyssey,  his  two  great  poems,  were  composed  in 
separate  parts,  and,  but  for  the  care  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  them  collected,  would  doubtless  have  been  lost. 
They  were  afterwards  arranged,  in  their  present  order,  by 
Pisistratus.  They  celebrated  the  actions  of  heroes  and 
imaginary  gods,  and  are  full  of  the  deepest  interest. 

6.  There  were  a  multitude  of  other  poets  in  Greece, 
some  of  whom  acquired  great  celebrity.  Among  these  was 
Anacreon,  who  wrote  about  love  and  wine;  Pindar,  who 
composed  sublime  odes;  and  Theocritus,  who  sang  about 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,   who  Hved  in  the  countiy. 
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There  were  also  many  poets  who  wrote  pieces  for  the  stage, 
^schjlus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  are  the  greatest  of  the 
tragic  writers. 

7.  You  already  know  that  the  Greeks  were  in  many  re- 
spects very  ignorant,  and  entertained  many  absurd  notions. 
They  did  not  know  that  the  earth  is  a  great  globe  or  ball, 
that  it  turns  round  every  day,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  also  great  worlds  moving  about  in  the  sky. 

8.  You  would  not,  therefore,  expect  in  their  poetry  to  Und 
any  useful  information  about  geography  or  astronomy.  Yet 
they  Hved  in  a  beautiM  country,  and  their  mountains, 
streams,  and  valleys,  were  often  the  subject  of  their  songs. 

9.  Their  religion,  too,  though  full  of  absurdity,  furnished 
materials  for  the  poets.  They  described  the  gods  and  god- 
desses as  dwelling  upon  the  mountains,  or  skipping  along  the 
valleys,  or  gliding  amidst  the  waters.  Thus,  every  object 
of  nature  derived  a  new  interest  from  the  vivid  fancy  of  the 
poets. 

10.  To  this  day  the  verses  of  these  poets  are  remembered, 
and  the  places  mentioned  by  them  are  often  visited  by 
travellers,  who  look  upon  them  with  emotion,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  fictions  they  inspired  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

QuBSTioNS.— 1.  When  was  Plato  bom?  Whose  pupil  was  he?  What 
of  Aristotle?  2.  What  else  of  Plato?  3.  What  of  his  ideas  and  his  mode 
of  expressing  them?  4.  What  of  Homer?  5.  When  is  it  supposed 
Homer  lived?  How  did  he  live?  What  of  his  poems?  6.  What  of 
Anacreon?    Pindar?    Theocritus?    Other  Poets?     7.  What  did  \iife 
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Greeks  not  know?  8.  What  of  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks?  9. 
What  use  did  the  Grecian  poets  make  of  their  mythology?  What  effect 
had  the  poems  of  the  ancient  Greeks?  Are  the  poems  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  still  remembered?  10.  Are  the  places  mentioned  in  those  i>oem8 
rendered  more  interesting  to  trayellers  of  the  present  tim«  who  yisit 
them? 


Chap.  LXI. — ^Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  MODE  OF  LIFE  AMONG  THE  AKCIE1TT  GREEKS. 

1.  But  we  must  now  leave  poets  and  philosopliers,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  men 
wore  an  inner  garment,  called  a  tunic,  over  which  they  threw 
a  mantle;  their  shoes  or  sandals  were  bound  under  their  feet 
with  thongs  or  ropes.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  went 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  but  afterwards  they  used  hats, 
which  were  tied  under  the  chin. 

2.  The  women  always  covered  their  heads  with  a  veil, 
which  came  down  upon  the  shoulders.  They  wore  in  their 
hair  golden  grasshoppers,  and  ear-rings  were  suspended  from 
their  ears.  The  rest  of  their  dress  consisted  of  a  white  tunic 
fastened  with  a  broad  sash,  and  descending  in  folds  down  to 
their  heels. 

3.  The  Greeks  usually  made  four  meals  a  day:  the  morning 
meal,  which  was  taken  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the  next  at 
mid-day;  the  afternoon  repast;  and  the  supper,  which  was 
the  principal  meal,  as  it  was  taken  after  the  business  of  the 
day. 
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4.  In  the  early  ages,  the  food  of  the  Greeks  was  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  their  drink,  water;  the  flesh  of  animals  was 
introduced  at  a  later  period.  This  hrought  on  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  and  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece  became  renowned 
for  producing  excellent  cooks.  The  Spartans,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  ate  at  public  tables.  Their  chief  food 
consisted  of  black  broth. 

5.  The  poor  sometimes  fed  on  grasshoppers,  and  the 
extremities  of  leaves.  In  general,  the  Greeks  were  very  fond 
of  flesh.  Their  usual  drink  was  water,  either  hot  or  cold, 
but  most  commonly  the  latter,  which  was  sometimes  cooled 
with  ice.  Wines  were  very  generally  used,  and  even  per- 
fumed wines  were  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

6.  Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they 
washed  and  anointed  themselves;  when  they  arrived,  the 
entertainer  took  them  by  the  hand,  or  kissed  their  lips,  hands, 
knees,  or  feet,  as  they  deserved  more  or  less  respect.  It  must 
be  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  women  were 
never  invited  together. 

7.  They  sat  at  meat  either  quite  upright,  or  leaning  a  Httle 
backward;  but  in  more  degenerate  ages,  they  adopted  the 
eastern  custom  of  reclining  on  beds  or  couches.  As  soon  as 
the  provisions  were  set  on  the  table,  and  before  the  guests 
began  to  eat,  a  part  was  offered  as  a  sort  of  first-fruits  to  the 
gods. 

8.  They  had  a  custom  similar  to  ours,  of  drinking  healths, 
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not  only  to  those  present,  but  to  their  absent  Mends;  and  at 
every  name  they  poured  a  little  wine  on  the  ground,  which 
was  called  a  libation. 

9.  The  entertainment  being  ended,  a  hymn  was  sung  to 
the  gods.  After  this,  the  company  was  amused  with  music, 
dancing,  and  mimicry,  or  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mirth, 
or  cheerfulness. 

10.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  built  of  stone,  and  many 
of  them  were  highly  ornamented.  A  large  part  of  the  people, 
however,  lived  in  huts  made  of  rough  stone  laid  in  clay. 

11.  In  war,  the  Greeks  fought  with  various  weapons. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  had  bows  and  arrows;  some  had  javelins 
or  spears  which  they  hurled  with  great  force  and  precision  of 
aim,  and  some  had  slings  with  which  they  threw  stones. 
They  usually  carried  shields  for  warding  off  the  weapons 
of  their  enemies. 

12.  You  must  recollect  that,  in  these  ancient  times,  gun- 
powder was  not  known,  and  muskets  and  cannon  were  there- 
fore not  in  use.  In  battle  the  warriors  always  engaged  in 
close  conflict,  foot  to  foot,  and  breast  to  breast,  llie  strife 
was  therefore  very  exciting,  and  the  men  usually  fought  with 
furious  courage. 

13.  As  mankind  were  very  much  given  to  making  war 
upon  one  another,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  countries  to  sur- 
round the  cities  with  high  walls,  for  defence.  This  practice, 
indeed,  continued  for  many  ages;  and,  if  you  travel,  you  will 
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hat  the  principal  cities  of  France,  Germany,  and  many 
r  countries,  are  still  secured  in  this  way. 
:.  In  modem  times,  when  an  army  attacks  a  city,  it 
jrs  down  the  waUs  with  cannon  shot,  or,  by  undermining 
I,  placing  gunpowder  beneath,  and  then  setting  it  on 
But  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece,  the  warriors  used 
ring-rams,  consisting  of  heavy  beams  with  ponderous 
«  at  one  end.  These  were,  driven  by  main  strength 
ist  the  walls,  and  thus^  after  many  efforts,  they  were 
>lished. 

C8TI0N8.— 1.  What  did  the  men  wear  among  the  ancient  Greeks? 
shoes?  Head-dress?  2.  Head-dress  of  the  women?  What  ©ma- 
did they  wear?  The  rest  of  their  dress?  3.  The  meals  of  the 
B?  4.  Y^t  was  the  food  of  the  Greeks  in  early  ages?  What  of 
Luxuries  of  the  table  ?  What  of  the  Spartans  ?  6.  What  of  the 
Were  the  Greeks  fond  of  meat  for  food  ?  What  of  their  drink  ? 
?  6.  What  of  entertainments?  Men  and  women?  7.  How  did 
it  at  table?  How  do  the  people  of  Asia  sit  at  table?  Did  the 
s  adopt  tlfts  Asiatic  custom?  What  was  done  before  beginning  to 
8.  Drinking  healths?  Libation?  9.  What  followed  the  eating? 
hat  of  the  habitations  of  the  rich?  Of  the  poor?  11.  What 
ns  were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  war  ?  12.  What  of  gunpowder  ? 
lid  the  warriors  engage  one  another  in  conflict?  13.  What  was 
istom  regarding  the  cities?  What  are  to  be  seen  in  Europe?  14. 
lo  the  modems  attack  a  walled  city?  How  did  the  ancients 
y  the  walls  of  a  city  ? 
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Chap.  LXIL — ^Europe  co/i^uec^ 

PHILIP  OF  MACEDON  COKQUERS  OBEECB. 

1 .  I  SHALL  now  resume  the  histopy  of  Greece,  at  the  point 
where  I  left  off.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  just 
finished  speaking  of  the  Theban  war. 

2.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that  war,  the  states  of  Greece 
became  involved  in  another,  wjiich  was  generally  called  the 
Sacred  war.  The  people  of  Phocis  had  been  sentenced, 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for , 
ploughing  a  field  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Delphi. 

3.  Rather  than  pay  the  fine,  the  Phocians  resolved  to  go 
to  war.  The  people  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Achaia  assisted 
the  Phocians.  The  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thessalians,  took 
the  part  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  Philip,  king  of 
JVIacedon,  was  solicited  to  fight  on  the  same  side. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  is  numbered  by  some  histo- 
rians among  the  states  of  Greece;  but  others  consider  it  a 
separate  country.  Although  it  was  founded  about  five  hun- 
dred years  before  this  period,  it  had  never  been  very  power- 
ful till  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 

5.  Philip  was  ambitious  and  warlike.  No  sooner  had  he 
marched  his  army  into  Greece,  than  he  determined  to  make 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  country.  The  Greeks  were  not 
now  so  valiant  as  they  had  been;  and  there  was  no  such  man 
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as  Leonidas,  Miltiades,  or  Epaminondas,  to  lead  them  to 
victory. 

6»  The  man  that  gave  Philip  more  trouble  than  any  other, 
was  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  orators  that  ever  lived ;  and  he  uttered  such  terrible 
orations  against  Philip,  that  the  Athenians  were  incited  to 
pesist  him  in  battle.  It  is  from  these  orations  against  the 
Macedonian  king  that  severe  speeches  have  since  been  called 
philippics, 

7.  But  the  Athenians  were  beaten  at  Chseronea,  in  the 
year  ^8  before  the  Christian  era.  Thenceforward,  Philip 
controlled  the  affairs  of  Greece,  till  his  death.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  was  a  better  ruler  than  the  Greeks  could  have  found 
among  themselves. 

8.  But  he  had  many  vices,  and  among  the  rest,  that  of 
drinking  to  excess.  One  day,  just  after  he  had  risen  ft'om  a 
banquet,  he  decided  a. certain  law-case  unjustly.  The  losing 
person  cried  out,  "I  appeal  from  Philip  drunk,  to  Philip 
sober!"  Ajid,  sure  enough,  when  Philip  got  sober,  he 
decided  the  other  way. 

9.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  some  business  with  Philip, 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  an  audience.  He  put  her  off  from  one 
day  to  another,  saying  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  her. 
"  If  you  have  no  leisure  to  do  justice,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
a  king!"  said  the  woman.  Philip  was  struck  with  the  truth 
of  what  the  woman  said,  and  he  became  more  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  a  king. 
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10.  He  lived  only  aboQt  two  years  after  he  had  conquered 
tbo  Greeks.  There  was  a  young  nobleman,  named  Pau- 
sanias,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  injured  by  one 
of  Philip^s  relations.  As  Philip  would  not  punish  the 
offender,  Pausanias  resolved  that  he  himself  should  die. 

11.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Philip's  daughter,  the 
king  was  entering  the  public  theatre,  where  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities were  to  be  celebrated.  At  this  moment  Pausanias 
rushed  forth,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart. 

12.  Tlie  Athenians  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  Philip's 
death.  They  publicly  voted  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
given  to  Pausanias,  as  a  reward  for  having  murdered  him. 
All  the  other  states  of  Greece  likewise  revolted  against  the 
power  of  Maccdon. 

QuKHTioNS.— 2.  What  of  the  Sacred  war?  Caps©  of  it?  Which 
way  wjiH  Delphi  from  Athcnn?  Phocis?  Thcfisaly?  H.  What  Htatcs 
fort^ht  on  the  Bide  of  the  Phocians  V  What  on  tho  Hide  of  the  A  mphic- 
tyonic  council?  On  which  side  did  Philips  king  of  Macodon,  fiKht?  4. 
What  of  Macodon?  Whore  wan  it  Hituatcd?  When  was  it  founded? 
Which  way  did  Philip's  army  march  from  Macodon  to  Greece?  5.  What 
of  Philip?  On  what  did  he  determine?  What  of  the  Greeks  at  this 
time?  i).  What  of  Demosthenes?  What  effect  had  his  oratory  on  the 
Athenians?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  philipjnc?  7.  Where  were 
they  beaten?  When  did  the  battle  take  place?  Where  is  Ohmronea^ 
Direction  from  Thebes ?  Athens?  Hparta?  How  Ion J5  did  Philip  rule 
Greece?  8.  What  of  Philip?  Kelate  some  anecdotes  of  him  ?  10.  What 
of  Pausanias  ?  Describe  the  death  of  Philip.  12.  Wliat  did  the  Athenians 
do?    Other  states? 


Chap.  LXTTL — ^Europe  continued, 

CONQUESTS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

or  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  though  only  twenty  years 
was  well  worthy  to  sit  on  his  Other's  throne.  He  was 
:ander,  afterwards  snmamed  the  Great.  Young  as  he 
he  had  already  given  proo&  of  the  valour  which  so  soon 
3  him  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Alexander  subdued  .the  Grecian  states  in  the  course  of 
campaign.  He  was  then  declared  generalissimo  of  the 
iks,  and  undertook  a  war  agamst  Persia.  The  army 
h  he  led  against  that  country  consisted  of  thirty-five 
sand  men. 

He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Asia 
)r,  towards  Persia.  Before  reaching  its  borders,  he  was 
at  Issus,  by  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  who  had  collected 
mmense  army.  Alexander  defeated  him,  and  killed^a 
Ired  and  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers. 

Darius  soon  assembled  a  mightier  army  than  before, 
lad  now  half  a  million  of  men.  He  advanced  to  battle 
rbela,  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  seated  on  a  lofty  chariot, 
h  resembled  a  moving  throne.  Around  him  were  his 
aarde  all  in  splendid  armour. 

A  desperate  battle  took  place,  and  the  Persians  fought 
iy,  but  were  at  last  put  to  flight.  Poor  king  Darius  was 
almost  alone  on  his  lofty  chariot.     He  had  but  just  timfi 
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to  get  on  horseback,  and  gallop  away  from  the  battle.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  own  subjects,  as  I  have 
told  you  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

6.  After  the  victory,  Alexander  marched  to  Persepolis, 
which  was  then  the  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  a  rich  and 
magnificent  city.  In  the  royal  palace  there  was  a  gigantic 
statue  of  Xerxes,  but  the  Macedonian  soldiers  overthrew  it, 
and  tumbled  it  upon  the  ground. 

7.  While  he  remained  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  gave  him- 
self up  to  drunkenness  and  licentious  pleasures.  One  night, 
at  a  splendid  banquet,  an  Athenian  lady  persuaded  the  con- 
queror to  set  fire  to  the  city.  It  was  accordingly  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

8.  When  Persia  was  completely  subdued,  Alexander 
invaded  India,  now  Hindostan.  One  of  the  kings  of  that 
country  was  named  Porus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  seven 
feet  and  a  half  m  height.  This  gigantic  king  led  a  great 
army  against  Alexander. 

9.  Porus  was  well  provided  with  elephants,  which  had 
been  trained  to  rush  upon  the  enemy,  and  trample  them 
down.  Alexander  had  no  elephants,  but  his  usual  good 
fortune  did  not  desert  him.  The  army  of  Porus  was  routed, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  loaded  with  chains. 

10.  In  this  degraded  condition,  the  Indian  king  was 
brought  into  the  victor's  tent.  Alexander  gazed  with  wonder 
at  the  enormous  stature  of  Porus.  Although  so  great  a  con- 
queror, he  was  hiniself  only  of  middle  size.     ^^  How  shall 
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5at  70U?"  aflked  Alexander  of  his  prisoner.  "like  a 
!"  said  Poms.  This  answer  led  Alexander  to  reflect 
he  himself  should  like  to  be  treated,  had  he  been  in  a 
ar  situation;  and  he  was  induced  to  behave  generously 
orus. 

BSTiONS. — 1.  Who  was  the  new  king  of  Macedon  ?    Of  what  had  he 

proofs  ?    '2.  After  what  exploit  was  Alexander  declared  general- 

>  of  the  Greeks  ?    What  of  the  army  which  he  led  against  Persia  ? 

li  way  is  Persia  from  Macedon  ?    3.  What  sea  and  country  did  the 

cross  to  reach  Persia?    Who  opposed  Alexander?    How  many  of 

rmy  of  Darius  were  killed?    4.  Describe  the  march  of  Darius  and 

alf  million  of  troops.    6.  What  became  of  Darius  ?    6.  Where  did 

undergo  after  his  victory?  Where  j^asPersepolis?  Direction  from 

IS?    What  of  the  statue  of  Xerxes?    7.  What  happened  at  Perse- 

}  8.  What  country  did  Alexander  next  invade?   Direction  of  India 

Greece?    Persia?    What  of  Porus?    9.  What  animals  had  Porus 

army?    Who  conquered?    What  became  of  Porus?    10.  Describe 

leeting  between  Alexander  and  Porus. 


Chap.  LXTV.^ — Europe  continued. 

SEQUEL  OP  Alexander's  career. 

r  the  early  part  of  his  career  Alexander  had  shown  many 
Uent  and  noble  traits  of  character.     But  he  met  with 

great  and  continued  success  in  all  his  undertakings 
his  disposition  was  ruined  by  it.  He  began  to  consider 
elf  the  equal  of  the  gods. 

Yet,  so  far  was  Alexander  &om  being  a  god,  that  some 
fl  actions  were  unworthy  of  a  man.     One  of  his  -wcst^V 
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deeds  was  the  murder  of  Clitus,  an  old  officer  who  had  fought 
under  king  Philip.  He  had  once  saved  Alexander's  life  in 
battle;  and  on  this  account  he  was  allowed  to  speak  very 
freely  to  him. 

3.  One  night,  after  drinking  too  much  wine,  Alexander 
began  to  speak  of  his  own  exploits;  and  he  spoke  more  highly 
of  them  than  old  CHtus  thought  they  deserved.  Accordingly, 
he  told  Alexander  that  his  father  Philip  had  done  much 
greater  things  than  ever  he  had  done. 

4.  The  monarch  was  so  enraged  that  he  snatched  a  spear 
from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  gave  Clitus  a  mortal  wound. 
But  when  he  saw  the  old -man's  bloody  corpse  extended  on 
the  floor,  he  was  seized  with  horror.  He  had  murdered  the 
preserver  ofhis  own  life! 

5.  Alexander's  remorse,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He 
still  insisted  on  being  a  god,  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon;  and 
he  was  mortally  offended  with  a  philosopher  named  Callis- 
thenes,  because  he  refused  to  worship  him.  For  no  other 
crime  Callisthenes  was  put  into  an  iron  cage,  and  tormented, 
till  he  killed  himself  in  despair. 

6.  After  Alexander's  return  from  India  to  Persia,  he  met 
with  a  great  misfortune.  It  was  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend, 
Hephaestion,  who  died  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted 
by  excessive  drinking.  For  three  days  afterwards  Alexander 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  would  take  no  food. 

7.  He  erected  a  funeral  pile  of  spices  and  other  precious 
materials,  so  that  it  was  as  costly  as  a  palace  would  have 
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The  lifeless  body  of  Hephsestion  was  placed  on  the 
it.  Alexander  then  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  stood 
ifbllj  looking  on  while  the  corpse  of  his  firiend  was 
med  to  ashes. 

't  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  taken  warning  hj  the 
f  Hephaestion.  But  Alexander  the  Great  was  destined 
3  his  destmction  to  the  wine>cup.  While  drinking  at  a 
et  in  Babylon,  he  was  suddenly  taken  sick;  and  death 
ionquered  the  conqueror. 

\s  to  the  merits  of  Alexander,  I  pretty  much  agree  with 
ain  pirate,  whom  the  Macedonian  soldiers  once  took 
er.  Alexander  demanded  of  this  man  by  what  right  he 
Ltted  his  robberies.  '^  I  am  a  robber  by  the  same  right 
ou  are  a  conqueror,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  only  differ- 
tetween  us  is,  that  I  have  but  a  few  men,  and  can  do 
tie  mischief;  while  you  have  a  large  army,  and  can  do 
t  deal" 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  too  frequently  the 
lifierence  between  conquerors  and  robbers.  Yet,  when 
nder  died,  his  body  was  deposited  in  a  splendid  coffin 
ixandria,  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  paid  him  divine 
rs,  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  possible  benefactor  to 
jrld. 

TiONs.— 1.  What  of  Alexander?  What  ruined  his  disposition? 
d  he  consider  himself?  2.  What  of  the  actions  of  Alexander? 
as  Clitns?  3,  4.  Qiye  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Clitus.  5. 
lid  Alexander  insist  on  being  called?     What  of  Galli&\k<^T^^^. 
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6.  What  of  Hephsesdon?  What  was  the  cause  of  his  deaih?  7.  What 
did  Alexander  do  with  the  body  of  Hephsesdon?  &  What  caused  Alex- 
ander's death?  Where  did  he  die?  Where  is  Babylon?  Direotioii  from 
Macedon?  India?  9.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Pirate.  10.  What  was  done 
when  Alexander  died? 


CuAP.  LXV. — Europe  continued. 

GREECE  INVADED  BY  THE  GAULS. 

1.  When  Alexander  lay  on  his  death-bed,  his  attendants 
asked  to  whom  he  would  bequeath  the  empire,  which  now 
extended  from  Greece  to  India,  including  a  great  many 
nations.     His  answer  was,  "  To  the  most  worthy.*' 

2.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very  worthy  man 
among  those  whom  he  left  behind  him;  and  even  if  there  had 
been,  the  unworthy  ones  would  not  have  consented  to  yield 
him  the  whole  power.  Alexander's  empire  was  therefore 
divided  among  thirty- three  of  his  chief  officers. 

3.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  officers  were  determined 
to  have  more  than  their  share;  and,  in  the  year  312  before 
Christ,  four  of  them  had  got  possession  of  the  whole.  Alex- 
ander had  then  been  dead  eleven  vears.  All  his  children  and 
relatives  had  been  destroyed  by  his  ambitious  officers. 

4.  The  Greeks,  when  they  heard  of  Alexander's  death,  had 
attempted  to  regain  their  liberty.  But  their  struggles  were 
unsuccessful;  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  subjection  by 
CassandeTf  who  had  been  general  of  Alexander's  .cavalij* 
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ier  died  in  a  few  years.  Thenceforward,  the  history 
3ce  tells  of  nothing  but  crimes,  and  revolutions,  and 
ones. 

I  the  year  278  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Gauls  or 
ivaded  Greece.  They  were  a  barbarous  people,  who 
Bd  the  country  now  called  France.  Their  general's 
TBS  Brennus:  and  their  numbers  are  said  to  have  been 
red  and  sixty-five  thousand  men. 
rennus  met  with  hardly  any  opposition.  He  marched 
3hi,  intending  to  take  the  treasures  that  were  con- 
in  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  "A  deity,  like 
,  does  not  want  these  treasures,"  said  Brennus.  "  I 
Y  a  man,  and  have  great  need  of  them." 
ccordingly,  he  led  his  barbarians  towards  the  temple, 
ately  marble  front  of  the  edifice  was  seen  at  a  short 
B  before  them.  It  was  considered  the  holiest  spot  in 
.  Here  was  the  mysterious  oracle,  from  which  so 
jTonderful  prophecies  had  issued. 
.  wild  shout  burst  from  the  army  of  the  Gauls,  and 
ere  on  the  point  of  rushing  forward  to  the  temple, 
ddenly  a  violent  storm  arose.  The  thimder  roared, 
le  wind  blew  furiously.  At  the  same  moment  a 
I  earthquake  shook  the  ground  beneath  the  affrighted 

w  band  of  Greeks  had  assembled  to  fight  in  defence  of 
iple.  When  they  saw  the  disorder  of  the  barbarians, 
tacked  them  sword  in  hand.    It  had  grovm  %o  ^laxV, 
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that  the  Gauls  could  not  distiugnish  friends  from  foes, 
killed  one  another,  and  the  whok  army  was  destrojet 
10.  Such  is  the  story  which  the  old  historians  te] 
this  battle;  it  is  doubtless  much  exaggerated,  for  som 
particulars  appear  hardly  credible.  But,  at  any  rate,  1 
the  last  great  victory  that  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  a 
over  their  enemies. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  Alexander  asked  on  his  death-b 
reply?  2.  How  was  the  empire  divided?  8.  What  took  place  in 
812  B.O.?  What  of  Alexander's  children  and  relatives?  4.  ^ 
Greece  under  subjection  ?  Who  was  Cassander?  What  of  the 
of  Greece  after  his  death?  5.  When  did  the  Gauls  invade 
Who  waa  their  general?  What  of  their  army?  6.  Where  was 
Direction  from  Athens?  Sparta?  Thebes?  What  famous  tei 
at  Delphi?  7.  Describe  the  march  towards  the  temple.  T 
frighted  the  Gauls?  9.  What  of  the  Greeks?  How  were  tl 
destroyed?    10.  What  may  be  said  of  this  victory  over  the  Gaul 


Chap.  LXVI. — Europe  continued. 

END   OF   GKECIAN   INDEPENDENCE. 

1.  The  Greeks  had  now  almost  entirely  lost  their  '. 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  other  virtues  which  had  fbrmei 
tinguished  them.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  the  s 
Agis,  the  young  king  of  Sparta. 

2.  King  Agis  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  Spar 
he  greatly  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  which 
^zw^  hiid  enacted.     But  the  Spartans  were  now  vicio 
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Uy.  They  hated  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and  re- 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  severe  laws, 
rhey  therefore  seized  the  virtuous  young  king  and 
d  him  to  prison.  He  was  condemned  to  death.  The 
ioner  shed  tears  at  the  moment  .when  he  was  going  to 
n.  " Do  not  weep  for  me,"  said  Agis;  "I  am  happier 
ly  murderers." 

L  little  while  afber  Agis  had  been  killed,  his  mother 
andmother  came  to  die  prison  to  see  him,  for  they  had 
surd  of  his  death.  They  were  led  into  his  dungeon ;  and 
irderers  of  Agis  immediately  strangled  them  both,  and 
their  dead  bodies  upon  his. 

lome  time  after  this  horrible  event,  the  Spartans  had 
:  called  Nabis.  He  was  such  a  cruel  monster,  that 
a  seemed  to  have  made  him  a  king  only  for  the  pun- 
it  of  the  people's  wickedness.  Nabis  had  an  image 
palace.  It  resembled  his  own  wife,  and  was  very 
ul;  it  was  likewise  clothed  with  magnificent  gar- 
such  as  were  proper  for  a  queen  to  wear.  But  the 
and  arms  of  the  image  were  stuck  full  of  sharp  iron 

liese,  however,  were  hidden  by  the  rich  clothes.  When 
I^abis  wished  to  extort  money  from  any  person,  he  in- 
dm  to  his  palace,  and  led  him  up  to  the  image.  No 
was  the  stranger  within  reach,  than  the  image  put  out 
B  and  squeezed  him  close  to  its  breast. 
Tiis  was  done  by  means  of  machinery,    TVift  ^ox  TXi'asv 
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night  struggle  as  hard  as  he  pleased;  but  he  could  not  pos- 
dibly  get  away  from  the  cruel  embrace  of  the  statue.  There 
he  remained,  with  the  iron  spikes  sticking  into  his  flesh,  untU 
his  agony  compelled  him  to  give  Nabis  as  much  money  as  he 
asked  for. 

8.  When  such  enormities  were  committed  by  the  kings  of 
Greece,  it  was  time  tiiat  the  country  should  be  governed  by 
other  masters.  My  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  tiiis 
soon  happened.  One  hundred  and  forty-six  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Greece  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Home. 

9.  Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  account  of  ancient 
Greece.  Its  history  is  full  of  interest,  and  full  of  instruction. 
I  hope  you  will  hereafter  read  the  whole  story  in  some  larger 
work. 

QuKSTiONS.—l.  What  of  the  Greeks?    2.  Who  was  Agis?    Whit  di(f 
he  desire?    What  of  the  Spartans?    8.  What  did  they  do  to  Agis?   Df 
scribe  his  death.    4.  What  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agtf 
6.  What  of  Nabis?    Describe  the  image.    6.  What  did  Nabis  do  wh 
he  wanted  to  extort  money  from  any  one?    8.  When  was  Greece  c 
((uered  by  the  KoiDans?    Where  was  Rome?    Direction  from  Grec 
Persia?    India? 


Chap.  LXVII. — Europe  continued, 

MODERN   HISTORY   OF  GREECE. 

1.  From  this  time  forward,*  the  history  of  Greece  is  con 

with  that  of  other  nations.    The  Greeks  had  no  long 

-wflr  even  in  their  own  native  country.     But  the 
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ill  respected  on  account  of  the  poets,  and  historians,  and 
olptors,  who  appeared  among  them. 

2.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  seemed 
have  deserted  them,  as  well  as  their  ancient  valour.     They 

3re  then  wholly  despised.  I  have  not  space  to  relate  any 
the  events  that  occurred  to  them  while  they  were  governed 
'  the  Romans. 

3.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years  afier  tJie  Chris- 
\D.  era,  the  Roman  dominions  were  divided  into  the  £astem 
d  Western  Empires.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire 
)s  Constantinople.  The  territory  of  ancient  Greece  was 
eluded  under  tMs  government,  and  it  was  sometimes  called 
e  Greek  empire. 

4.  Above  a  thousand  years  elapsed,  and  nothing  happened 
such  importance  that  it  need  be  told  in  this  brief  history. 

it  about  the. year  1450,  the  Turks  invaded  the  Eastern 
ipire  of  the  Romans.  Greece  then  fell  beneath  their 
»wer.  During  almost  four  centuries  the  Greeks  were 
dated  by  the  Turks  like  slaves. 

5.  At  last,  in  the  year  1821,  they  rebelled  against  the 
ranny  of  the  Turks.  A  war  immediately  broke  out.  It 
ntmued  a  long  time,  and  was  carried  on  with  the  most 
ocking  cruelty  on  both  sides. 

6.  Many  people  from  other  countries  went  to  assist  the 
reeks.  The  ancient  renown  of  Greece  made  friends  of  all 
10  were  acquainted  with  her  history.     Lord  Byron,  the 

M 
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illustrious  English  poet,  lost  his  life  in  Greece,  for  th< 
of  this  famous  land. 

7.  The  Turks  are  a  fierce  people,  and  they  resolved 
give  up  tJie  country.    The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
mined  either  to  drive  away  their  oppressors,  or  to  die. 
they  would  not  have  succeeded,  if  England,  Frano< 
Russia  had  not  taken  their  part. 

8.  The  fleets  of  these  three  nations  formed  a  juncti 
the  coast  of  Greece.  They  were  all  under  the  conun 
the  English  admiral,  Sir  Edward  Codrington.  In  Oc 
1827,  they  attacked  a  Turkish  fleet  of  more  than  two  hv 
vessels  in  the  bay  of  Navarino. 

9.  The  Turks  were  entirely  beaten,  and  their  vesseL 
sunk  or  burned.  In  consequence  of  their  losses  ii 
battle,  they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war.  Gree< 
therefore  evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

10.  But  as  the  Greeks  were  not  considered  entirely 
govern  themselves,  a  king  was  selected  for  them,  by  En 
France,  and  Russia.  The  new  king  was  a  young  n 
eighteen,  a  Bavarian  prince,  named  Otho.  He  was  ] 
on  the  throne  in  the  year  1829.  This  is  the  latest  re 
able  event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  modern  kii 
has  not  been  very  flourishing. 

Q0B8T10N8.— 1.  What  of  the  Greeks?  Why  were  they  respecti 
What  happened  in  course  of  time  ?  3,  When  were  the  Roman  dor 
divided?    What  were  the  two  parts  called?    Where  is  Constant: 
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from  Athens?  New  York?  What  was  the  Eastern  empire 
called?  4.  What  happened  about  1450?  Into  whose  power 
eeks  then  fall?  How  were  they  treated.  5.  What  took  place 
5.  Who  assisted  the  Greeks  ?  Why  did  Greece  find  so  many 
What  of  Byron?  7.  What  of  the  Turks?  The  Greeks?  Who 
with  Greece?  8.  Who  commanded  the  combined  fleet  of 
I'rance,  and  Russia?  When  did  they  attack  the  Turks?  9. 
he  Turks?  Were  they  obliged  Jo  leave  Greece?  10.  Who 
g  for  the  Greeks  ?  What  is  his  name  ?  And  country  ?  When 
e  to  the  thr<me  ? 


Chap.  LXVIIL — ^Europe  continued. 

CEROKOLOGT  OF  GREECE. 

B.C. 

nded  by  Inachus 1866 

nded  by  Cecrops 1556 

inded 1520 

Elded  by  Lelex        ........  1516 

It  by  Cadmus 1500 

t  expedition 1263 

tes  of  Greece  unite 12f  7 

oy 1193 

n 900 

;ives  laws  to  Sparta 884 

^iver  of  Athens 643 

hilosopher,  flourished 617 

[arathon .  490 

lian  war  begins 431 

sricles 429 

remment  restored  in  Athens 403 

euctra 371 

paminondas *^^ 

hiBTonea ^^ 
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B.C. 

Death  of  Philip,  king  of  Biacedon 4186 

Death  of  Alexander  the  Great -•  328 

Greece  subjected  by  Cassander 823 

Diyision  of  Alexander's  kingdom 812 

Greece  invaded  by  the  Gauls  or  Kelts  .       .     - .       •       •       .  278 

Death  of  Agis -.       v  ;  i  .     214 

Greece  becomes  a  Boman  province        .       .       .       •  '     ?       •  .    146 

The  Turks  take  Constantinople  and  conqaer  the  EsBtern  empirs  ■  1463 

Greece  rises  against  the  Turks <       •  *19^ 

Death  of  Lord  Byron  at  Missolonghi 1^ 

Battle  of  Navarino :  .  *lfe7 

Accession  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece 1|29 

The  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Greece  .       .       .  1880 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  assassinated  . ,1881 

Colocotronis'  conspiracy         ....*....  1838 

A  bloodless  Bevolution  at  Athens 1812 

The  King  accepts  the  new  Constitution 1848 

Succession  secured  to  the  Princes  of  Bavaria       ....  1868 

Commotions  in  Greece  against  the  Turks 1864 

Bupture  between  Greece  and  the  Porte        .       .       .       .       .  1864 

Corinth  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 1866 


Chap.  LXIX. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  ITALY  AS   IT  NOW  IS. 

1.  Italy  is  a  strip  of  land  on  the  south  of  Europe,  extending 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     It  is  fancied  to  have  the  shc^ 
of  a  boot,  the  island  of  Sicily  lying  at  the  toe.     It  has  ft 
hcautiful  climate,  the  seasons  of  spring  and  summer  seeming, 
always  to  prevail. 

2.  If  you  were  to  go  to  this  country,  you  would  be  channed.< 
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h  the  beauty  of  the  8]^,.and  the  balmy  softness  of  the 
You  would  find  grapes  so  abundant  that  you  could 
'  a  delicious  bunch,  as  large  as  you  could  eat,  for  a  half- 
ny ;  and,  if  you  wished  for  wine,  you  could  get  a  bottle 
a  penny. 

».  Ton  would  find,  in  short,  that^Italy  abounds  in  plea- 
t  fruits,  and  in  every  species  of  production  required  for 
comfort  of  man.  You  would  find  the  people,  men,  women, 
.  children,  living  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
(a  singing,  and  sometimes  dancing  in  groups  beneath  the 
iS. 

.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  cheerfiilness,  you 
lid  observe  a  great  deal  of  poverty,  and  you  would  soon 
50ver  that  many  of  the  people  are  indolent,  vicious,  and 
raded. 

.  In  the  cities,  many  of  which  are  large,  and  filled  with 
iisands  of  people,  you  would  notice  costly  chyrches  and 
;ndid  palaces,  many  of  them  built  of  marble.  But  still 
rything  around  you  would  bear  an  aspect  of  decay,  and 
iress  you  with  the  idea  that  Italy,  with  all  its  splendour, 
n  unhappy  country. 

.  At  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  large  cities,  you 
lid  find  collections  of  pictures  and  statues,  which  surpass 
»eauty  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  These  pic- 
5S  are  the  works  of  famous  artists,  who  lived  in  Italy 
lin  the  last  five  hundred  years. 
.  The  statues  are  the  productions  of  sculptors^  'wko  ^\^^ 
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at  various  periods  within  the  last  two  thousand  years.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by 
Grecian  artists,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

8.  But  in  all  Italy  there  is  nothing  that  will  excite  so  much 
interest  as  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  many  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  i^odem  city.  These,  like  the  ancient 
remains  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  would  delight  you  with  their 
beauty,  and  astonish  you  by  their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

* 

9.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  of  modem  times,  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  is  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Bome,  the  height 
of  which  is  nearly  ^ye  hundred  feet.  Near  this  is  the  Vati- 
can, a  famous  palace  inhabited  by  the  Pope,  who  reigns  over 
Rome  and  the  country  around,  like  a  king. 

10.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Naples,  you  would  see,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  famous  mountain  called  Vesuvius, 
from  which  smoke,  fiame,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava  have 
periodically  issued  for  ages.  Sometimes  whole  towns  and 
cities  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  buried  beneath  the 
burning  masses. 

11.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Sicily,  you  would  find  another 
volcanic  mountain,  called  -3Etna,  which  also  pours  out,  from 
time  to  time,  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  and  lava. 
Yet,  on  the  very  sides  of  these  mountains  the  people  dwell 
in  thickly-settled  villages,  and  here  you  will  find  rich  vine- 
yards, beautifiil  gardens,  and  groves  of  figs,  oranges,  and 
olives. 

12.  Having  visited  Italy,  you  will  return  home  with  many 
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wonderful  tales  to  tell  of  this  Vinous  peninsula,  that  Has  in  the 

shape  of  a  boot  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but  you  will  still  be 

contented  and  happy  to  settle  down  in  your  native  country. 

13.  You  may  remember  with  admiration  the  desolate  ruins 

of  Rome,  the  marble  palaces  of  Florence  and  Naples,  but  you 

would  not  wish  to  Uve  where  even  these  splendid  edifices 

oppress  the  heart  with  gloom.    You  would  much  rather  Hve 

among  the  more  cheerfol  and  thriving  villages  and  towns  of 

our  own  country.     The  truth  is,  that  Italy  has  been  badly 

governed  for  ages,  and  the  people  have  become  indolent  and 

vicious.    Let  us  hope  that  they  wiU  yet  become  more  worthy 

of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabit,  as  there  is  now  a  prospect. 

QcrssTiONS.— 1.  What  is  Italy?  Its  shape?  Where  is  Sicily?  Climate 
of  Italy?  Which  way  is  Italy  from  Turkey?  From  France?  From 
Spain?  What  two  large  islands  lie  to  the  west  of  Italy?  In  what  part 
of  Italy  is  Rome?  In  which  direction  from  Rome  is  Naples?  Florence? 
Milan?  Venice?  Which  way  is  Italy  from. Greece?  2.  What  of  the 
air  and  sky  in  Italy?  What  of  grapes?  Wine?  8,  Fruits?  Other  pro- 
ductions?  The  people?  4.  What  would  you  discover  after  examining 
the  people  of  Italy  carefully?  6.  What  of  the  cities?  6,  7.  What  of 
pictures  and  statues?  8.  What  of  the  ruins  of  Rome?  9.  What  of  St. 
Peter's?  The  Vatican?  The  pope?  10.  What  of  Vesuvius?  11.  What 
of^tna?  Where  is  the  island  of  Sicily?  12.  With  what  feelings  would 
you  return  home  after  visiting  Italy? 


Chap,  LXX. — Europe  continued, 

FOUNDING  OP  HOME  BY  ROMULUS.      ITS   EARLY   STATE. 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  tell  you  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
most  celebrated  empire  of  antiquity.    Like  the  history  oi!  ^\L 
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ancient  countries,  it  abounds  in  tales  of  batde,  bloodshed, 
injustice,  and  crime.  Over  such  horrid  scenes  I  should  be 
glad  to  draw  a  veil ;  but  these  things  have  really  happened, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  &ithful  story-teller  to  hide  nothing, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  a  true  picture  of  what  he  under- 
takes to  exhibit. 

2.  The  famous  city  of  Rome  stands  on  the  river  Tiber,  in 
Italy.  Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  sixteen  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Bomulus,  in  the  year 
752  B.C.  Romulus  was  the  captain  of  about  three  thousand 
banditti,  or  outlaws.  These  men  built  some  huts  on  a  hill 
called  the  Palatine,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  wall.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  most  famous  city  the  world  ever  saw. 

8.  It  is  said  that  this  wall  was  so  low  that  Remus,  the 
brother  of  Romulus,  leaped  over  it.  "  Do  you  call  this  the 
wall  of  the  city  ?"  cried  he,  contemptuously.  Romulus  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  struck  his  brother  dead ;  and  this  was 
the  first  blood  that  bedewed  the  walls  of  Rome. 

4.  When  Romulus  and  his  fellow-robbers  were  comfort- 
ably settled  in  their  new  houses,  they  found  themselves  in 
want  of  wives.  At  this  time  Italy  was  inhabited  by  many 
rude  tribes.  Among  these  were  the  Sabines,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  These  would  not  allow  their 
young  women  to  marry  the  Romans ;  but  Romulus  contrived 
a  scheme  to  get  wives  by  force. 

5.  He  invited  the  whole  Sabine  people  to  witness  some 
jfames  and  sports.     Accordingly,  the  Sabines  came ;  and,  as 
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they  suspected  no  mischief,  they  brought  almost  all  the 
marriageable  young  women  in  the  country. 

6.  At  first,  the  Sabines  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  which  were  performed  by  the 
Romans  to  entertain  them.  But  in  a  little  while,  Romulus 
gave  a  signal;  and  all  the  men  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed 
among  the  peaceable  spectators. 

7.  The  Sabines  were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  could- 
make  no  resistance.    Each  of  the  Romans  caught  up  the 
prettiest  young  woman  he  could  find,  and  carried  her  away. 
There  was  no  longer  any  scarcity  of  wives  in  Rome. 

8.  This  outrageous  act  of  violence  caused  a  war  between 
t^e  Romans  and  Sabines.  The  latter  mustered  a  large  army, 
and  would  probably  have  exterminated  Romulus  and  his 
banditti.  But  when  they  were  about  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  young  wives  of  the  Romans  rushed  into  the  field. 

9.  They  besought  the  two  hostile  parties  to  make  peace. 
They  said  that,  whichever  side  might  gain  the  victory,  it 
would  bring  nothing  but  sorrow  to  them;  for,  if  the  Sabines 
should  conquer,  their  husbands  must  lose  their  lives;  or,  if 
the  Romans  should  win  the  day,  their  kindred  would  perish. 

10.  Both  parties  were  much  moved  by  these  entreaties. 
The  Sabines  saw  that  the  young  women  had  become  attached 
to  their  husbands;  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  pity  to  separate 
them,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  bloodshed.  In  short, 
the  matter  ended  peaceably,  and  an  alliance,  which  you 
know  is  a  friendly  treaty,  was  formed. 
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11.  The  first  govemment  of  Rome  consisted  of  a  king  and 
senate.  Romulus  was  chosen  king,  and  reigned  thirty-seven 
years.  There  are  different  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  his 
reign  terminated. 

12.  Some  historians  pretend  that,  while  Romulus  sat  in 
the  senate-house,  giving  wise  instructions  in  regard  to  matters 
of  state,  the  hall  was  suddenly  darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  the  chair  of  Romulus 
was  perceived  to  be  empty ^  and  it  was  said  he  had  been 
taken  up  into  heaven. 

13.  Others  say  that  Romulus  attempted  to  make  himself  a 
tyrant,  and  that  therefore  the  senators  pulled  him  down  from 
his  chair  of  state,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  This  story^ppears 
more  probable  than  the  former.  At  all  events.  King  Romulus 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  never  seen  again  in  the  city 
which  he  had  founded. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  empire  of  Rome?  What  of  its  history? 
2.  On  what  river  is  Rome?  How  far  is  it  from  the  sea?  When,  and  by 
whom  was  it  founded ?  Who  was  Romulus ?  What  did  the  outlaws  do? 
What  is  the  origin  of  Rome?  3.  What  happened  between  Romulus  and 
Remus  ?  4.  Of  what  did  Romulus  and  his  men  feel  the  want  ?  What 
of  the  Sabines?  6.  Give  an  account  of  the  carrying  off  of  the  Sabine 
women.  8.  What  did  this  act  cause  ?  How  was  the  war  prevented  ?  ft 
What  did  the  young  wives  of  the  Romans  say  ?  10.  What  effect  had  their 
entreaties?  11.  What  of  the  first  government  of  Rome?  Who  was 
chosen  king,  and  how  long  did  he  reign?  12.  What  do  some  historians 
pretend  ?    13.  What  do  others  say  ? 
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Chap.  LXXI. — Europe  continued. 

BATTLE   OF  TH^  HORATII   AND  CUBIATII. 

BE  second  king  of  Rome  was  Numa  Pompilius.  He 
a  wise  and  good  king,  and  a  great  lover  of  peace.  He 
.  forty-three  years  in  making  excellent  laws,  and  in 
icting  the  people  in  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts. 

The  peaceful  Numa  was  succeeded  by  TuUus  Hostilius. 
^as  a  warlike  monarch.  During  his  reign  the  Romans 
;ed  in  hostilities  with  the  Albans,  who  inhabited  a 
ibouring  city. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a 
5  between  three  champions  on  each  side.  In  the  army 
le  Albans  there  were  three  brothers,  each  named 
ttius,  and  in  the  Roman  arm^r  there  were  likewise 
,  by  the  name  of  Horatius. 

These  Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
pions.  They  fought  in  an  open  plain;  and  on  each 
stood  the  ranks  of  armed  warriors,  with  their  swords 
hed,  anxiously  watching  the  combat. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  Curiatii  were  going  to  win 
ictory.  It  is  true  they  were  all  three  wounded;  but  two 
B  Horatii  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  other  Horatius 
till  unhurt.  He  appeared  determined  not  to  perish  like 
70  brothers;  for  he  was  seen  to  turn  and  flee.     At  the 

of  their  champion,  the  Romans  groaned  with  &hfiuX!Ei^ 
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and  despair;  for,  if  he  should  lose  the  batUe,  they  were  all 
to  be  made  slaves. 

6.  The  three  Curiatii  pursued  the  fugitive.  But  their 
wounds  had  rendered  them  feeble.  They  staggered  along, 
one  behind  the  other,  so  that  they  were  separated  by  consi- 
derable distances.  This  was  what  Horatius  desired.  Though 
he  could  not  have  beaten  all  three  together,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them  singly. 

7.  He  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  foremost,  and  slew 
him.  Then  he  encountered  the  second,  and  smote  him  dead 
in  a  moment.  The  third  met  with  the  same  &te.  The  Alban 
army  now  turned  pale,  and  dropped  their  weapons  on  the 
field,  for  they  had  lost  their  freedom. 

8.  The  exulting  Komans  greeted  Horatius  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  He  returned  towards  Rome  amid  a  throng  of  his 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  hailed  him  as  their  benefactor.  But 
as  he  entered  the  city,  he  met  a  young  woman  wringing  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  grief.  This  was  his  sister.  She  was  in 
love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  when  she  saw  Horatius, 
she  shrieked  aloud,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  for  having 
slain  her  lover. 

9.  The  victor  still  held  the  bloody  sword  with  which  he 
had  killed  the  three  Alban  champions.  His  heart  was  still 
fierce  with  the  frenzy  of  the  combat.  He  could  not  bear  that 
his  sister  should  bewail  one  of  the  dead  enemies,  instead  of 
her  two  dead  brothers;  nor  that  she  should  darken  hiB 
triumph  with  her  reproaches.     Accordingly,  in  the  frenzy  of 

the  moment,  be  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
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.  10.  Horatius  was  condemned  to  die  for  this  dreadful  crime ; 
but  he  was  a^rwards  pardoned,  because  his  valour  had  won 
for  Rome  such  a  great  deliverance.  But  the  disgrace  of  his 
guilt  was  far  more  than  the  honour  of  his  victorj. 

QvKSTiONs. — 1.  Who  was  the  second  king  of  Rome?  What  of  him? 
2.  What  of  Tullus  Hostilius?  3.  How  was  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Albans  to  be  decided?  Who  were  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii?  4,  6. 
Describe  the  war  between  these  combatants.  Who  fled  from  the  battle  ? 
6.  What  did  the  three  Curiatii  do?  What  of  Horatius?  7.  What  was 
the  &te  of  the  Curiatii?  8.  How  was  Horatius  greeted?  What  of  his 
Bister?  9.  Why  did  Horatius  kill  her?  10.  What  of  Horatius?  Why 
was  he  pardoned. 


Chap.  LXXII. — Europe  continued. 

FBOM  THE  REION  OF  ANGUS  MAfiTIITS  TILL  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  KINGS. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  Romans  elected 
Ancus  Martins  to  be  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Tarquin 
the  Elder,  whose  father  had  been  a  rich  merchant.  The  next 
king  was  Servius  Tullus.  When  Servius  had  reigned  forty- 
four  years,  he  was  murdered  by  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law, 
who  was  ambitious  of  being  king. 

2.  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Tarquin  and  daughter  of  Servius, 
rejoiced  at  her  father's  death,  for  she  wished  to  be  queen. 
She  rode  out  in  her  chariot,  in  order  to  congratulate  her 
wicked  husband.  In  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
chariot  was  to  pass,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  poor  king.  The 
coachman  saw  it,  and  was  desirous  of  turning  back.  '*  Drive 
on  I"  cried  the  wicked  Tullia. 
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3.  The  coachman  did  so ;  and,  as  the  street  was  too  narrow 
to  permit  him  to  turn  out,  the  chariot  passed  directly  over 
the  murdered  king.  But  Tullia  rode  on  without  remorse, 
although  the  wheels  were  stained  with  her  &ther's  blood. 

4.  Her  husband  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  called 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Romans  abhorred  him,  for  he  was 
a  hateful  tyrant.  Several  almost  incredible  stories  are  told 
respecting  his  reign. 

5.  One  day,  it  is  said  that  a  woman  of  singular  aspect 
entered  the  king's  presence,  bringing  nine  large  books  in  her 
arms.  No  one  knew  whence  she  came,  nor  what  was  con- 
tained in  her  books.  She  requested  the  king  to  buy  them. 
But  the  price  was  so  high,  that  Tarquin  refused ;  especially 
as  he  did  not  know  what  the  books  were  about. 

6.  The  unknown  woman  went  away  and  burnt  three  of 
her  books.  She  then  came  back,  and  again  offered  the  re- 
maining ones  to  Tarquin.  But  she  demanded  as  much  money 
for  the  six  as  she  had  before  asked  for  the  whole  nine ;  and 
Tarquin  of  course  refused  to  buy  them. 

7.  The  woman  went  away  a  second  time.  But  shortly 
afterwards  she  was  again  seen  entering  the  palace.  She  had 
now  only  three  volumes  left ;  and  these  she  offered  to  the 
king  at  the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  for  the 
whole  nine. 

8.  There  was  something  so  strange  and  mysterious  in  all 
this,  that  Tarquin  concluded  to  give  the  woman  her  price. 
She  put  the  three  volumes  into  his  hands  and  immediately 

disappeared. 
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books  were  found  to  be  the  oracles  of  a  sibyl,  or 

•     They  were  therefore  looked  upon  with  super- 

rerence,  and  were  preserved  in  Rome  during  many 

in  all  difficult  and  perplexing  cases  the  rulers 

0  these  old  volumes,  and  read,  as  they  supposed, 
of  their  country's  fate. 

J  above  story  is  probably  a  fable.  So  also  is  that 
jovery  of  a  man's  head,  while  the  workmen  were 
le  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Yet  the 
irmly  believed  that  a  human  head  was  found 
:r  the  earth,  and  that  it  looked  as  &esh  as  if  just 

en  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  reigned  more  than 
irs,  he  and  his  family  were  driven  out  of  Rome  by 
!.  This  event  was  brought  about  by  the  wicked- 
s  son  Sextus,  whose  conduct  had  caused  a  noble 
ly  to  commit  suicide.  Her  name  was  Lucretia. 
J  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  took  place  in  the  year 

1  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans  never  had  another 
aides  the  senate,  the  government  now  consisted  of 
trates,  called  consuls,  who  were  chosen  every  year, 
i  CoUatinus  were  the  first. 

itus  gave  a  terrible  example  of  his  justice  and 
His  two  sons  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
^uin  king  again,  Brutus  who  was  a  judge  when 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  them  both  to  death, 
lem  executed  in  his  presence. 
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QoESTiONS.— 1.  Who  was  king  after  Tullus  HoBtflius?  What  neit? 
Who  killed  ServiusTuUus?  2,  8.  What  of  Tullia  ?  Deeeribe  her  wicked 
act.  4.  What  was  Tarquin  called ?  What  of  him?  6,  6,  7,  8, 9.  What 
strange  story  can  you  tell  of  him  ?  10.  What  of  a  man's  head?  11.  How 
long  did  Tarquin  reign?  What  of  him  andhisfemily?  What  of  Sextos? 
12.  What  took  place  609  b.o.  ?  How  long  from  the  founding  of  Borne  to 
the  death  of  her  last  king  ?  What  of  the  government  of  Rome  after  the 
Tarquins  ?  Who  were  the  first  consuls  ?  13.  What  act  did  Bratiu  per- 
form? 


Chap.  LXXTTT. — Europe  continued. 

THB  STOBT  OF  COBIOLANITS. 

• 

1.  Acts  of  heroism  were  common  among  the  Romans  in 
those  days.  A  young  man  named  Mucins  Scaevola,  gained 
great  credit  for  his  fortitude.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  troops  of  Porsenna,  the  king  of  Etruria  or  Tuscany, 
who  was  at  war  with  Rome,  and  whom  he  had  intended  to 
assassinate,  but  failed  in  his  purpose.  For  this  crime  lie  was 
threatened  with  torture. 

2.  A  fire  was  burning  close  beside  the  prisoner.  He  im- 
mediately put  his  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and  held 
it  there  till  it  was  burned  off.  By  this  act  he  showed  Por- 
senna that  no  tortures  could  shake  his  courage.  It  must  be 
owned,  however,  that  the  truth  of  this  story  is  much  doubted; 
and  that,  however  brave  he  may  have  been,  Scavola  was  no 
better  than  a  murderer. 

3.  Ahnost  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome,  the  inhabi- 
tants  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  called  patricians, 
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I  the  other  plebeians.  The  senate  and  most  of  the  rich 
Q  were  included  among  the  patricians.  The  consuls  were 
>  chosen  from  this  class. 

L.  Thus  the  patricians  had  nearly  all  the  power  in  their 
ids.  This  caused  fi*equent  quarrels  between  them  and  the 
imon  people,  or  plebeians.  But  at  length  it  was  ordained 
t  five  magistrates,  called  tribunes,  should  be  annually 
een  by  the  plebeians. 

K  These  tribunes  took  away  a  great  deal  of  power  from 
patricians,  and  were  therefore  hated  by  them.  Coriolanus, 
aliant,  but  proud  patrician,  endeavoured  to  have  the  office 
the  tribunes  abolished.  But  they  were  more  powerful 
n  he,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  his  banishment. 
I.  Coriolanus  left  the  city,  and  went  to  the  territories  of 
Volsci,  who  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Eomans.  There 
gathered  a  large  army,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Home, 
countrymen  were  greatly  alarmed  when  they  heard  that 
banished  Coriolanus  was  returning  so  soon^  and  in  so 
ible  a  manner. 

'.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  him,  consisting 
he  oldest  senators.  But  these  venerable  men  could  make 
impression  on  Coriolanus.  Next  came  an  embassy  of 
58ts;  but  they  met  with  no  better  success. 
u  Coriolanus  still  marched  onward,  and  pitched  his  tent 
bin  a  short  distance  of  the  Roman  walls.  He  was  gazing 
ards  the  city,  and  planning  an  attack  for  the  next  day, 

N 
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when  a  third  embassy  appeared.    It  was  a  mournful  proces- 
sion of  Boman  ladies. 

9.  At  their  head  walked  Veturia,  who  was  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus;  and  Yergilia,  his  wife,  was  also  there,  leading 
his  children  bj  the  hand.  When  they  drew  near,  his  mother 
knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him  not  to  be  the  ruin 
of  his  native  city. 

10.  Coriolanus  strove  to  resist  her  entreaties,  as  he  had 
resisted  those  of  the  senators  and  priests.  But  though  his 
heart  had  been  proud  and  stubborn  against  them,  it  was  not 
so  against  his  mother. 

11.  "Mother,"  cried  he,  "I  yield!  You  have  saved 
Rome,  but  you  have  destroyed  your  son!"  And  so  it 
proved;  for  the  Volsci  were  so  enraged  at  his  retreat  fix)m 
Rome  that  they  murdered  him  at  Antium. 

Questions. — 1,  2.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  Mucius  Scsevola.  8.  What 
two  classes  were  there  in  Rome?  What  of  the  class  of  the  patricians? 
Who  were  the  plebeians  ?  4.  What  caused  quarrels  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians?  From  which  class  were  the  tribunes  chosen?  5.  What 
of  the  tribunes?  6,  7,  8, 9, 10.  Tell  the  story  of  Coriolanus.  11.  What 
was  his  fate? 
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Chap.  LXXTV. — Europe  continued, 

ME  INVADED  BY  THE   GAULS.       THE  FIBST  PUNIC   WAB. 

)rocess  of  time,  the  Roman  government  underwent 
changes.  The  wiU  of  the  plebeians  had  &r  greater 
e  than  the  will  of  the  patricians.  The  consequence 
at  the  prosperity  of  Borne  increased,  both  at  home 
oad. 

it  in  the  year  390  B.C.,  a  great  calamity  befell  the 
t  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Gauls,  inhabitants  of  the 
now  called  France.  When  Brennus,  their  general, 
tered  Rome,  he  marched  with  his  soldiers  to  the 
louse. 

lere  he  beheld  an  assemblage  of  grey-bearded  senators, 
in  a  noble  hall,  in  chairs  of  ivory.  Each  held  an 
aff  in  his  hand.  These  bjrave  old  men,  though  they 
lake  no  resistance,  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity 
iway  from  the  invaders. 

ae  Gauls  were  awe-struck  by  their  venerable  aspect, 
ally,  one  of  the  soldiers,  being  ruder  than  his  com- 
,  took  hold  of  the  long  grey  beard  of  an  aged  senator, 
led  it.  The  old  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Papyrius, 
Dffended  at  this  insult,  that  he  uplifted  his  ivory  staff 
the  soldier  a  blow  on  the  head, 
it  that  blow  cost  Rome  dear.  The  Gauls  immedi&t^V^ 
ed  Papyrius  and  the  other  senators,  and  set  ftre  to  XJt^'^ 
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citj;  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Yoti 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Borne  had  become  an 
immense  city.  It  contained  many  magnificent  edifices;  the 
most  splendid  of  these  was  called  the  capitol;  this  was  noi 
taken  by  the  Gauls. 

6.  All  the  brayest  of  the  Romans  assembled  there,  tan 
resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Yet  the  enemy  had  nearl; 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  night.  But  as  th^  were  creepioj 
towards  the  gate,  they  awoke  a  large  flock  of  geese,  and  thei 
cackling  alarmed  the  sentinels. 

7.  In  consequence  of  this  fortunate  event,  a  goose  wa 
thenceforth  considered  a  very  prabeworthy  and  honountU 
fowl  by  the  Bomans.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  though 
it  a  sin  to  have  a  roast  goose  for  dinner. 

8.  The  Gauls  were  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  were  sooi 
vanquished  by  Camillus,  a  brave  and  patriotic  Roman.  It  i 
said  that  not  a  single  m^  of  them  got  back  to  their  ow: 
country,  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions;  but  this  is  coo 
tradicted  by  the  best  historians. 

9.  The  Bomans  were  almost  continually  at  war.  Thei 
valour  and  discipline  generally  rendered  them  successM;  bn 
sometimes  they  met  with  misfortunes.  In  a  war  with  tb 
Samnites,  a  Boman  army  was  captured,  and  forced  to  pss 
under  the  yoke,  which  was  a  sign  of  subjection.  This  w« 
the  highest  possible  ignominy. 

10.  But  at  length  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms  ol 
Italy  were  reduced  under  the  Boman  power.     AfterwaiA 
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Qost  formidable  enemy  of  Rome  was  Carthage.  This 
i  powerful  city  on  the  African  coast,  near  where  Tunis 
stands.  It  was  situated  nearly  south  of  Rome,  across 
lediterranean  Sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred 
• 

.  The  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage  were  called 
B  wars.  The  first  began  in  the  year  264  B.C.,  and  lasted 
ty-three  years.  Many  battles  were  fought  on  land,  and 
by  sea. 

,  The  Carthaginians  were  a  cruel  people.  Whenever 
generals  lost  a  battle,  they  were  crucified.  Regulus,  a 
m  general,  was  taken  by  them,  and  underwent  horrible 
3nt8.  They  cut  off  his  eyelids,  and  then  exposed  his 
i  eyes  to  the  burning  sun.  He  was  afterwards  put  into 
Tel,  the  inner  sides  of  which  were  set  with  iron  spikes. 
.  A  peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Rome  and 
lage.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  Rome,  had 
)een  shut  for  five  hundred  years ;  for  they  always  stood 
while  the  Romans  were  at  war.  But  now  they  were 
i  and  barred;  for  Rome  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
L 

:8TioN8. — 1.  Of  what  was  the  prosperity  of  Rome  the  consequence  ? 
lat  befell  the  city  390  b.c?  What  of  Brennus?  3, 4.  What  hap- 
in  the  senate -house  ?  5.  What  of  the  size  of  Rome  at  this  time? 
of  the  capitol  ?  6.  How  was  the  capitol  saved?  8.  Who  conquered 
lauls?  9.  What  of  the  Romans?  What  of  the  war  with  the 
ites?  10.  What  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy?  Where  was  Carthage 
Ssff  -WBB  it  from  Rome  ?    Direction  from  Rome  ?    Athens  ?    Sparta 
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11.  When  did  the  first  Punio  war  begin?  How  long  did  it  last?  12. 
What  of  the  Carthaginians?  What  of  Regulus  ?  18.  What  of  the  temple 
of  Janus?  How  long  had  the  doors  been  open?  Why  were  they  now 
closed  ?    When  was  the  temple  of  Janus  open  ?    When  shut  ? 


Chap.  LXXV. — ^Europe  continued. 

SECOND  AND  THIBD  PUNIO  WABS. 

1.  The  doors  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were  soon  flung  wide 
open  again  ;  for  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  a 
tribe  of  Gauls.     It  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  latter. 

2.  In  the  year  218  before  the  Christian  era,  another  war 
with  Carthage  began.  This  was  called  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  Carthaginians  were  commanded  by  Hannibal, 
who  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever 
lived. 

3.  Hannibal  transported  his  army  across  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  Spain,  and  thence  marched  towards  Italy.  In  his 
progress  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Alps. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  many  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow ;  in  some  places 
Hannibal  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  solid  rock. 

4.  After  crossing  these  mountains,  several  battles  were 
won  by  the  Carthaginians,  At  length,  the  two  Roman 
consuls,  with  a  large  army,  encountered  Hannibal  and  his 
soldiers  at  Cannae,  Here  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter.     One  of  the  consuls  fled;   the  other 
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was  slain,  and  seventy  thousand  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
field. 

5.  Borne  had  now  no  army  to  protect  it.  K  Hannibal 
had  marched  thither  immediately,  it  is  probable  that  he  might 
have  taken  the  city.  But  he  delayed  too  long,  and  the 
Romans  made  preparations  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Hannibal  never  won  such  another  victory  as  that  at 
CannaB,  for  the  Romans  soon  enlisted  new  armies,  and  fought 
more  successfully  than  before.  Scipio,  their  best  general, 
sailed  over  to  Africa,  in  order  to  attack  Carthage.  Hannibal 
immediately  followed  him. 

7.  A  battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Scipio  at  Zama. 
The  Carthaginians  had  a  multitude  of  elephants.  These 
animals  were  wounded  by  the  Roman  darts,  and  the  pain 
made  them  rush  through  the  field,  trampling  down  whole 
ranks  of  Hannibal's  army. 

8.  The  Carthaginians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Hannibal 
himself  barely  escaped  amid  the  route  and  confusion.  This 
battle  put  an  end  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

9.  But  a  third  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  broke  out 
in  about  %S^  years.  The  Romans  were  commanded  by 
another  Scipio,  who  was  as  valiant  as  his  namesake ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  had  no  longer  a  Hannibal. 

10.  This  third  Punic  war  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  The  city  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  bum 
during  seventeen  days.    Many  of  the  citizens  threw  them- 
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selves  into  the  flames  and  perished.    This  happened  in  the 
year  146  before  the  Christian  era. 

11.  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph.  As  this  was  the  highest  honour  that  a  Roman 
general  could  attain,  and  as  such  triumphs  were  often  given 
to  successful  commanders,  I  will  tell  my  readers,  in  the  next 
chapter,  what  Scipio's  triumph  was. 

Questions.— 1 .  What  war  now  broke  out  ?  Which  side  was  victorious  ? 
2.  When  di&  the  second  Punic  war  begin?  Who  led  the  Carthaginians? 
8.  What  did  Hannibal  do?  How  did  his  army  cross  the  Alpa?  4. 
Describe  the  battle  of  CannsB.  6.  What  of  Borne  at  this  time  ?  6.  What 
of  Scipio?  Who  followed  him?  7.  Where  was  the  battle  fought?  What  of 
elephants?  8.  Which  side  was  defeated?  What  of  Hannibal?  Who 
led  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war?  What  of  the  Carthaginians? 
10.  When  waa  Carthage  burnt?    11.  flow  was  Scipio  rewarded  ? 


Chap.  LXXVI. — Europe  continued. 


^» 


SCIPIO  8   TRIUMPH. 


1.  Scipio,  on  his  return  from  Carthage,  stopped  at  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  which  was  a  plain  on  the  outside  of  Rome. 
From  thence  he  was  escorted  into  the  city  by  a  grand 
procession. 

2.  First  came  a  band  of  musicians  playing  their  loudest 
strains  on  all  sorts  of  instruments.     Then  followed  a  drove 

oxen,  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 


i 
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« 

Their  horns  were  gilded,  and  garlands  were  wreathed  around 
their  heads. 

8.  Next  came  a  train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  the  rich 
spoils  that  had  been  taken  at  Carthage.  There  were  gold 
and  silver  in  abundance,  and  statues,  pictures,  and  magnifi- 
cent garments.  The  brilliant  armour  of  the  vanquished  army 
was  likewise  piled  upon  the  cars. 

4.  Then  were  seen  some  elephants  treading  along  like 
moving  hOls.  These  huge  animals  were  trained  to  war,  and 
were  able  to  cany  a  whole  company  of  soldiers  on  their 
backs.  « 

5.  Next  appeared  a  melancholy  troop  of  the  vanquished 
Carthaginians.  Their  chains  clanked  as  they  walked  heavily 
onward.  Among  them  were  all  the  principal  men  of  Carth- 
age, and  they  dropped  their  heads  in  shame  and  sorrow, 
regretting  that  they  had  not  perished  in  the  flames  of  their 
city. 

6.  Behind  the  sad  troop  came  another  loud  band  of  music, 
drowning  the  groans  of  the  captives  with  the  uproar  of  a 
hundred  instruments.  There  were  likewise  dancers,  whose 
garb  made  them  appear  like  monsters,  neither  beasts  nor 
men.     These  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

7.  Then  came  a  splendid  chariot,  adorned  with  ivory,  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  abreast.  In  this  chariot  stood 
the  triumphant  Scipio,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  which  was 
covered  vnth  gold  embroidery.  His  face  was  painted  with 
venmlion,  and  he  had  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  heoA* 
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8.  A  golden  ball  hung  at  his  breast ;  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  an  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top.  But 
in  the  same  chariot  stood  a  slave,  who  kept  whispering  to 
Scipio,  ^^ Remember  that  thou  art  but  a  man;"  and  these 
words  seemed  to  sadden  Scipio's  triumph. 

9.  Around  the  chariot  was  a  great  throng  of  Scipio's  rela- 
tives, and  other  citizens,  all  clothed  in  white.  Next  came 
the  consuls  and  all  the  members  of  the  Roman  senate,  in 
their  robes  of  ceremony. 

10.  Last  in  the  procession  marched  the  victorious  army. 
Their  helmets  were  Myeathed  with  laurel.  The  standard- 
bearers  carried  eagles  of  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  banners. 
As  they  moved  onward,  they  sang  hymns  in  praise  of  Scipio's 
valour,  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  joined  their  voices  in  the 
chorus.  In  this  manner  the  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the  doors  of  the  capital. 

Questions.— 1.  Where  was  the  Campus  Martius  ?  "What  of  the  pro- 
cession ?  2.  What  came  first  ?  What  was  done  with  the  oxen  ?  8.  With 
what  were  the  cars  laden?  4.  What  of  Elephants?  6.  Describe  the 
appearance  of  the  captive  Carthaginians.  In  what  battle  were  they 
taken  prisoners?  6.  What  of  musicians  and  dancers?  7.  How  did 
Scipio  appear  ?  What  did  the  slave  whisper  in  his  ear?  What  was  the 
effect  of  what  he  said?  9.  What  followed  the  chariot?  10.  Describe  the 
victorious  army.    Where  did  the  procession  stop? 


1 
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Chap.  LXXVn. — ^Europe  continued. 

SYLLA  AND  HABIUS. 

■ 

1.  The  Romans  still  continued  to  make  conquests.  Not  long 
after  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  the  whole  of  Spain  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Rome.  There  was  likewise  a  war  with  Numidia,  a 
country  of  Africa,  now  called  Algiers.  Jugurtha,  the  Numi- 
dian  king,  was  brought  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  starved  to 
death  in  a  dungeon. 

2.  There  was  afterwards  a  Social  war,  beginning  in  the 
year  90  B.C.  This  war  was  called  social,  because  it  was 
between  the  Romans  and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Italy, 
who  had  been  their  own  friends  and  allies.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Then  there  was  a 
war  with  Mithridates,  the  powerful  king  of  Pontus,  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  not  entirely  vanquished  till  forty  years 
afterwards. 

3.  In  the  course  of  all  this  fighting,  two  Roman  com- 
manders acquired  great  renown.  One  was  named  Marius, 
and  the  other  Sylla.  Marius  was  a  rude  and  daring  soldier, 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  fight.  Sylla  was  likewise  a 
good  soldier,  but  also  a  person  of  great  elegance  and  polished 
manners. 

4.  These  two  generals  became  so  great  and  powerful, 
that  each  was  envious  of  the  other.  They  therefore  began 
a  civil  war,  in  which  Romans  fought  against  "Romocka*  \  ^'"^ 
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relate  an  incident,  in  order  to  show  the  horrors  of  this 
war. 

5.  One  of  Sjlla's  soldiers  had  killed  another  that  foaght 
for  Marius.  He  began  to  strip  him  of  his  armour ;  but,  on 
taking  off  the  helmet  which  had  concealed  the  dead  man's 
face,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  own  brother.  The  wretched 
survivor  placed  the  body  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  then  killed 
himself. 

6.  In  the  outset  of  the  struggle  with  Sjlla,  Marius  was 
beaten ;  but  he  afterwards  gained  possession  of  Home.  He 
now  resolved  to  put  to  death  every  person  that  was  not 
friendly  to  his  cause.  Senators  and  other  distinguished  men 
were  publicly  murdered.  Dead  bodies  were  seen  everywhere 
about  the  streets. 

7.  But  Marius  could  not  escape  the  misery  which  his 
wickedness  deserved.  He  was  so  tortured  by  remorse,  that 
he  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking  immoderately.  This 
brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

8.  After  the  death  of  this  wicked  man,  Sylla  returned  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  declared  himself 
dictator ;  and  his  word  then  became  the  sole  law  of  Rome. 
Like  Marius,  he  determined  to  massacre  all  his  enemies. 
As  fast  as  they  were  killed,  their  bloody  heads  were  brought 
to  him. 

9.  When  Sylla  had  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  desired, 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  power.  Everybody  was  surprised 
at  t}nB,  but  nobody  lamented  it;  nor  were  there  any  mourners 
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when  this  cruel  and  wicked  man  died,  which  happened  soon 
after. 

QuKsnoNS.— 1.  What  of  the  Romans?  What  of  Spain?  Where  was 
Nmnidia?  Direction  from  Borne?  Carthage?  What  of  it?  Its  king? 
2.  When  did  the  Social  war  begin?  How  many  were  killed  in  this  war? 
Who  was  Ifithridates?  Where  was  Pontus?  Direction  from  Bome? 
Carthage?  3.  What  of  the  Roman  commanders?  Marius?  Sylla?  4. 
What  war  broke  oat  in  Rome?  6.  Belate  a  horrid  incident  in  this  war. 
&  What  did  Marius  do?  7.  What  was  his  &te?  8.  What  did  Sylla  do? 
Gire  an  account  of  his  proceedings.  9.  What  act  of  Sylla's  surprised 
everybody  ? 


Chap.  LXXVULL — ^Eubopb  continued. 

CNEUS   POMPET  AND  JULIUS  CiESAR. 

1 .  If  the  Roman  people  had  loved  liberty  as  weU  as  they 
(Mioe  did,  they  never  would  have  bome  the  tyranny  of  Sylla 
and  Marius.  But  they  had  become  addicted  to  luxury,  by 
the  riches  which  they  had  acquired  fi*om  their  conquests  in 
an  parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Owing  to  their  continual  wars,  they  had  also  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  successful  warriors  as  the 
greatest  men  on  eartlL  Soldiers  must  obey  their  leaders 
without  asking  why  or  wherefore;  and  all  the  Roman  people 
Mt  like  soldiers.  Thus,  the  very  same  causes  which  rendered 
the  Romans  so  invincible  to  their  enemies,  made  them  liable 
to  be  enslaved  by  any  great  general  who  should  be  ambitious 
of  eDfllsving  them;  and  such  a  general  soon  appeaxed. 
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3.  After  the  death  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  the  two  most 
valiant  and  distinguished  warriors  were  Pompey  and  Caesar. 
Pompey  was  the  eldest.  He  had  grown  £unoas  by  van- 
quishing Mithridates,  and  by  many  other  victories.  He  had 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms,  and  taken  eight  hundred  cities. 

4.  The  name  of  this  illustrious  leader's  rival  was  Julius 
Csesar.  He  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in  Rome.  He 
had  fought  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  had  over- 
come three  millions  of  men,  and  killed  one  million.  His 
soldiers  idolized  him. 

5.  At  last,  like  Sylla  and  Marius,  these  two  generals 
became  so  great  and  powerful,  that  the  world  was  no  longer 
wide  enough  for  them  both.  They  each  collected  great 
armies,  in  which  all  the  Roman  soldiers  were  enlisted  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

6.  They  encountered  each  other  at  Pharsalia,  in  Thessaly. 
The  best  part  of  Pompey's  army  consisted  of  a  multitude  of 
the  young  Roman  nobility.  These  youths  had  very  hand- 
some faces;  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  Pompey  lost  the  victory. 

7.  Caesar  ordered  his  rough  and  weather-beaten  soldiers 
to  aim  their  blows  right  at  the  faces  of  their  enemies.  The 
latter  were  so  afraid  that  their  beauty  would  be  spoiled,  that 
they  immediately  turned  and  fled.  A  complete  victory  was 
gained  by  Caesar. 

8.  Pompey  made  his  escape  into  Egypt,  but  was  there 
murdered.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  brought  to  Caesar,  who 
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turned  aside  his  eyes  from  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  wept  it 
think  that  so  mighty  a  warrior  had  met  with  so  sad  a  fate. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  the  Roman  people?  2.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence of  continual  war?  8.  What  generals  appeared  after  Marius  and 
SyllA?  What  had  Pompey  done?  4.  What  of  Pompey's  rival,  Julius 
CsDsar?  5.  What  did  these  great  generals  do?  6.  Where  was  a  battle 
fought?  What  of  Pompey's  army?  7.  By  what  means  did  CsBSar  van- 
quish the  followers  of  Pompey  ?  8.  What  became  of  Pompey  ?  Why  did 
CflBsar  weep  at  his  death  ? 


Chap.  LXXTX. — ^Europb  continued. 

CM8AS.  U8X7BPS  THE  SUPBEME  POWER. 

1 .  When  the  Roman  senate  heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  they 

proclaimed  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.     Supreme 

power  was  granted  to  him  for  life,  with  thc^  title  of  dictator. 

His  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable. 

2.  His  statue  was  placed  among  those  of  gods  and  heroes, 

I  t^e  capital.     It  stood  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  bore  this 

ipious  inscription : — "  The  Statue  op  C^sab  the  dbmi- 

•D."    This  proves  that  the  Romans  were  already  slaves, 

en  they  thus  deified  a  mortal  man. 

\.    CaBsar  iigd  now  but  one  other  wish  to  gratify.     He 

red  to  bear  the  name  of  king.     He  endeavoured  to  gain 

goodwill  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order  that  they 

it  gratify  his  ambition.     For  this  purpose  he  spent 

oise  sums  in  entertainments  and  magnificent  spectacles. 

On  one  occasion,  he  made  a  feast  for  the  whole  Bat£l%;:cl 
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people.  Twenty-two  thousand  tables  were  set  out  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  All  sorts  of  delicious  food  and  drink  were 
heaped  upon  them.  The  meanest  l)eggar  was  at  liberty  to 
sit  down  and  eat  his  fill. 

5.  Most  of  the  Romans  had  now  lost  the  noble  spirit  which 
had  animated  their  forefathers.  They  were  willing  to  be 
governed  by  any  man  who  would  feed  them  with  delicacies, 
and  amuse  them  with  splendid  shows,  as  Caesar  did.  It 
must  be  owned,  also,  that  Caesar  had  many  noble  and 
amiable  qualities. 

6.  The  people  therefore  had  a  fondness  for  their  tyrant. 
They  loved  to  behold  him,  at  the  public  spectacles  and 
entertainments,  sitting  in  a  gilded  chair,  of  state,  with  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head.  Had  he  asked  it,  they  were 
even  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

7.  But  there  were  a  few  Romans  of  the  old  stamp,  who 
loved  liberty  for  its  own  sake.  There  were  others,  also,  who 
hated  Caesar  because  he  had  wronged  them,  or  because  he 
was  more  powerful  than  they.  These  two  sorts  of  persons 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him. 

8.  The  two  chief  conspirators  were  Brutus  and  Cassias. 
Brutus  was  a  dear  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  true  Mend  of 
Rome.  He  also  loved  Caesar,  and  was  beloved  by  him.  But 
he  resolved  to  assist  in  slaying  him,  in  order  that  his  countrj 
might  be  free. 

9.  Cassius  formed  the  same  resolution;  but  it  was  chieflj 
because  he  hated  Caesar.     Sixty  other  senators  were  engaged 
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the  plot.  Most  conspirators  endeavour  to  do  their  work 
secrecy  and  at  midnight.     But  the  blood  of  Csesar  was  to 

shed  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  great  hall  of  the  senate- 
use. 

Questions.— 1.  What  did  the  Romans  do  after  Caesar's  victory?  2. 
lat  of  Csesar's  statue  ?  3.  What  did  this  great  conqueror  now  desire  ? 
lat  did  he  do  to  obtain  his  wish  ?  4.  Describe  the  feast.  6.  State  of 
s  Komans.  6.  What  did  they  like  to  see  ?  7.  Who  formed  a  conspiracy 
kill  Csesar?  8.  Who  were  Brutus  andCassius?  Why  did  they  each 
;emiine  to  kill  Csesar  ?    9.  How  was  the  conspiracy  carried  on  ? 


Chap.  LXXX. — ^Europe  continued, 

ASSASSINATION  OF  JULIUS  C^SAB. 

On  the  fatal  morning,  Caesar  set  forth  from  his  mansion. 

lere  was  a  great  throng  of  flatterers  and  £eilse  friends  around 

n.    As  he  came  down  the  steps  of  the  portal,  a  grey-bearded 

ilosopher  pressed  through  the  crowd  and  put  a  paper  into 

I  hand.    It  contained  an  account  of  the  whole  plot.     If 

3sar  had  read -it,  it  would  have  cost  all  the  conspirators 

iir  lives,  and  have  saved  his  own  life.     But  he  gave  it  to 

e  of  his  secretaries,  and  walked  onward. 

£.  As  Caesar  passed  through  the  streets  of  Eome,  he  looked 

md  at  the  crowd  of  obsequious  senators,  and  listened  to 

i  shouts  of  the  multitude.     He  felt  that  he  was  the  most 

alted  man  in  the  world.    But  his  heart  was  not  at  ease ; 

*  he  also  felt  that  he  had  enslaved  his  country. 

o 
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3.  The  proud  procession  ascended  the  steps  of  the  senate- 
house  and  passed  into  the  hall.  Along  the  sides  of  this  hall 
were  arranged  the  statues  of  many  &moiis  Romans,  and  among 
them  stood  the  marble  image  of  Pompej,  whose  bloody  head 
had  been  brought  to  Caesar.  Just  as  Caesar  was  passing  in 
front  of  Pompey's  statue,  Metellus  Cimber,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, knelt  down  and  took  hold  of  his  robe.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack. 

4.  Casca,  who  was  behind  Caesar,  drew  a  dagger  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  shoulder.  "Wretch!  what  doest  thouf  "  cried 
Caesar,  snatching  the  weapon.  The  other  conspirators  now 
rushed  upon  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  the  valour 
that  he  had  shown  in  a  hundred  battles. 

5.  At  length  Brutus  pressed  forward  and  struck  him  with 
his  dagger.  When  Cajsar  saw  that  the  hand  of  his  dear 
i'ricnd  was  raised  against  his  life,  he  made  no  more  resistance. 
"And  thou  too,  Brutus!"  he  said,  with  one  reproachful  look. 

G.  Then,  covering  his  head  with  his  mantle,  that  his 
enemies  might  not  behold  the  death-pang  in  his  face,  he  fell 
do'vvn  at  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  The  marble 
countenance  of  the  statue  seemed  to  look  down  upon  him, 
and  Pompey  was  avenged. 

7.  The  conspirators  dipped  their  weapons  in  the  blood  that 
flowed  upon  the  pavement.  Brutus  raised  his  dagger  aloft, 
and  called  to  Cicero,  the  illustrious  orator  and  patriotf 
"  Rejoice,  father  of  our  country! "  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
the  prostrate  form  of  Ca3sar,  "  for  Rome  is  free ! " 
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8.  But,  alas!  when  the  souls  of  a  whole  people  are  enslaved, 
it  is  not  the  death  of  any  single  man  that  can  set  them  free. 
And  thus,  as  my  readers  will  perceive,  the  mighty  victim  died 
in  vain. 

QussTiONS. — ^1.  Describe  Caesar's  departure  from  his  house.  What 
happened  as  he  came  down  the  steps?  2.  What  did  he  see  on  looking 
around  him?  How  did  he  feel?  3.  Where  did  the  procession  march? 
What  were  ranged  around  the  hall  ?  What  happened  as  CsBsar  was  pass- 
ing the  statue  of  Pompey?  4.  Who  first  stabbed  him?  How  did  he 
defend  himself?  6.  Who  gave  Csesar  the  second  blow?  How  did  he 
receive  it?  6.  Describe  his  death.  7.  What  did  Brutus  and  the  con- 
spirators now  do  ?    8.  Why  did  GsBsar  die  in  vain  ? 


Chap.  LXXXI. — ^Europe  continued. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  C-ffiSAR'S  DEATH. 

1.  The  death  of  Csesar  took  place  forty-three  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  affairs  of  Rome  were  thrown  into 
great  confosion  by  it.  Caesar's  friends  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  people  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
murdered. 

2.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  other  conspirators  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  city.  Three  men  then  usurped  the 
government,  and  were  called  triumvirs,  or  a  triumvirate. 
Their  names  were  Mark  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius. 
The  latter  was  Caesar's  nephew,  and  had  been  his  adopted 
son. 

3-  The  triumvirate  resolved  to  secure  themselves  m  ^or^ex 
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bj  murdering  all  who  were  opposed  to  them.  Thej  made  a 
list  of  three  hundred  senators  and  more  than  two  thousand 
knights,  and  offered  rewards  for  killing  them.  Thej  exulted 
when  the  heads  of  their  yictims  were  laid  at  their  feet. 

4.  One  of  these  wicked  triumvirs  presented  the  head  of  his 
own  brother  to  his  colleagues.  Another  brought  his  uncle's 
head.  No  friend,  nor  relative,  nor  patriot  was  spared,  if  he 
was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  the  triumvirate. 

5.  In  the  meantime  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  in  Greece. 
They  had  collected  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Mark  Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  them ;  and  a 
battle  was  fought  at  Philippi.  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
defeated,  they  both  committed  suicide. 

6.  The  triumvirate  had  now  got  all  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  But  they  soon  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
Lepidus  was  turned  out  of  office,  and  banished.  Mark 
Antony  and  Octavius  then  made  war  upon  one  another,  like 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  like  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

7.  The  good  fortune  of  Octavius  gave  him  the  victory,  and 
Antony  killed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  as  I  have  related 
in  the  history  of  Egypt.  Octavius  had  no  longer  any  rivals, 
and  was  now  sole  master  of  Rome  and  its  dominions.  He 
was  afraid  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  but  called  himsell' 
emperor,  and  Augustus  Caesar. 

8.  In  addition  to  several  other  titles,  the  senate  gave  him 
that  of -Pater  Patriae,  or  Father  of  his  Country.  This  was 
mereij  a  piece  of  flattery.     Yet  there  were  now  so  few  good 
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men  in  Rome,  that  perhaps  Octaviu8  made  a  better  use  of 
his  power  than  any  other  would  have  done. 

9.  His  reign  &om  this  time  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  and 
offers  few  events  that  need  be  recorded  in  this  brief  history. 
Nearly  the  whole  world  was  under  his  sway,  and  therefore 
he  had  no  occasion  to  increase  his  dominions  by  going  to  war. 
The  greatest  glory  of  his  times- consists  in  the  works  of  poets 
and  other  men  of  genius. 

10.  Octavius,  or,  as  he  is  always  called,  Augustus  Caesar, 
reigned  forty-one  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in 
the  year  14  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  You  wiQ  observe  that 
it  was  during  his  reign  that  Christ  appeared  in  Palestine. 

Questions.— -1.  When  did  Caesar's  death  take  place?  What  of  Rome? 
The  friends  of  CaBsar  ?  2.  Who  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city  ?  Who 
now  governed  Rome  ?  Who  was  Octavius  ?  3.  What  did  tjte  triumvirate 
do?  4.  What  acts  of  cruelty  did  they  perform?  6.  Where  now  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius  ?  Who  opposed  them  ?  Where  was  the  battle  fought  ? 
Fate  of  Brutus  and"  Cassius?  6.  What  of  the  triumvirate?  7.  Which  of 
the  triumvirs  triumphed?  What  became  of  Antony?  What  did 
Octavius  call  himself?  8.  Wh^  other  name  did  the  senate  give  him  ? 
9.  Describe  the  reign  of  Augustus.  10.  How  long  did  he  reign?  When 
did  he  die  ?    Who  appeared  in  Palestine  during  his  reign  ? 


Chap.  LXXXII. — Europe  contirmed, 

ABOUT  THE  GBBAT  POWER  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN 

THE  TIML  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

1.  As  Rome  was  now  at  its  greatest  height  of  wealth  and 
q>lendoury  I  shall  try  to  give  you  some  idea  o£  l\i^  e"x\fcTA,  vixv\ 
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power  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then,  having  told  you  a  little 
more  of  its  history,  I  shall  say  something  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancient  Roman  people. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  embraced 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  except  a  few  northern  tribes  who 
maintained  their  independence.  It  included  England,  France, 
Spain,  part  of  Germany,  all  the  states  of  Italy,  Greece,  the 
country  now  occupied  by  Turkey  in  Europe,  bedde  many 
other  nations. 

3.  In  Asia,  it  embraced  all  the  kingdoms  from  Asia  Ifinor 
on  the  west,  to  India  on  the  east.  Of  course,  it  included  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Persia,  Parthia,  and  many 
other  countries. 

4.  It  included  the  whole  northern  portion  of  Africa,  from 
Mauritania,  now  Morocco,  on  the  west,  to  Ethiopia  on  the 
east.  This  was  the  whole  of  Africa  then  known;  the  interior 
being  only  inhabited  by  scattered  bands  of  negroes. 

5.  It  seems  wonderful  that  one  country  could  govern  so 
many  nations.  This  was  done,  however,  by  placing  Roman 
governors  over  these  various  kingdoms;  the  governors  being 
sustained  by  a  multitude  of  Roman  soldiers. 

6.  During  this  period,  the  people  of  Rome  had  great  akH 
in   architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  many  other  art 
These  arts  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

7.  Thus  a  multitude  of  cities  in  various  parts  of  Euro? 
Africa,  and  Asia  were  filled  with  costly  temples  and  pala 
of  marble,  with  beautifril  statues  and  valuable  paintings.  ''. 
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splendour*and  magnificence  of  many  of  these  cities,  at  this 
period,  was  indeed  wonderfuL 

8.  Nor  was  this  all;  the  Romans  built  many  public  works 
of  great  utility;  they  constructed  roads  paved  with  stone; 
they  built  durable  bridges,  and  made  aqueducts  for  supplying 
the  cities  with  water.  So  numerous  and  so  permanent  were 
these  vast  works,  that  the  remains  of  them  are  still  to  be 
found  in  most  of  those  countries  over  which  the  Eoman 
dominion  was  then  established,  though  they  were  executed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

9.  But  of  all  the  cities  in  the  world,  Rome  was  itself  the 
most  wonderful.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  was  fifty  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contained  four  millions  of  inhabitants. 

1 0.  Like  all  ancient  cities,  it  was  surrounded  by  high  strong 
walls  of  stone;  for  in  these  warlike  times,  as  I  have  before 
said,  walls  were  a  necessary  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  an  enemy.  The  walls  of  Rome  were  entered  by  thirty- 
seven  gates. 

11.  The  interior  of  this  wonderful  city  surpassed  all  de- 
scription. The  various  generals  who  had  conquered  other 
countries,  had  robbed  them  of  their  choicest  treasures,  and 
these  had  been  brought  to  Rome  to  decorate  and  enrich  that 
capital. 

12.  There  were  beautiful  statues  from  Greece,  obelisks  and 
columns  from  Egypt,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  costjy 
mappfactures  from  Asia.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
had  been  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  earth. 
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13.  Nor  waj9  this  all.  The  city  was  embellvhed  with 
temples,  many  of  them  of  marble,  and  beautifully  sculptured; 
there  were  also  theatres,  amphitheatres,  porticoes,  public 
baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  aqueducts. 

14.  In  short,  the  city  of  Rome  was  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  whole  world,  and  had  that  air  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  suited  the  capital  of  the  greatest  empire 
that  the  world  ever  saw. 

QoESTiONa.— 2.  What  of  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  ?  What 
did  it  include  in  Europe?  8.  In  Asia?  4.  In  AMoa?  What  parts  of 
Africa  were  then  known?  Tell  the  direction  of  each  of  the  countries 
named  from  Rome?  5.  How  did  Rome  govern  all  these  nations?  6. 
What  of  the  people  of  Rome?  7.  With  what  were  many  cities  filled? 
8.  What  of  public  works?  What  of  aqueducts?  9.  Describe  the  city  of 
Rome.  11.  How  was  the  capital  decorated?  13.  What  of  temples?  OUier 
buildings?    14.  What  of  the  city  ? 


Chap.  LXXXTII. — Europe  continued, 

THE   MEANS  BY  WHICH   ROME  ACQUIRED  ITS  POWER. 

1 .  I  TRUST  you  have  now  some  faint  idea  of  the  extent,  wealth, 
and  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  cannot  look  back 
upon  it  but  with  feelings  of  admiration ;  yet,  when  we  look 
at  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  establish  this 
dominion,  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  mankind  during 
that  age,  and  consider  that  this  vast  dominion  soon  crumbled 
into  atoms,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  strongest  emotions  of  pain. 
2.  In  the  first  place,  the  means  used  to  aggrandize  Borne 
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se  of  conquest.  The  Roman  generals  went  abroad 
J  other  countries,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire 
spoils  for  themselves,  and  power  for  Rome. 
iy  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy ;  they 
lem  without  scruple,  and  they  subjected  them  to  the 
?^oke  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of 

h.  were  the  means  by  which  the  fabric  of  Roman 
as  erected.  And  what  must  have  been  the  condition 
ind  during  the  seven  hundred  years  that  Rome  was 
on  its  wars  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enslave  the 

is  true  that  a  few  men,  generals,  senators,  consuls, 

mors,  might  have  lived  in  splendour,  and  enjoyed 

id  fame.     Some  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  too,  might 

lives  of  adventure,  gratifying  to  bold  and  restless 

.  how  'much  suffering,  sorrow,  and  despair  must  there 
1  among  the  millions  of  wounded  men ;  among  the 
who  were  bereaved  of  their  friends;  among  the 
vho  were  stript  of  their  fortunes ;  among  the  millions 
J  reduced  to  slavery ! 

J  simple  truth  is,  that  the  policy  of  Rome  was  whoUy 
The  Roman  people,  like  the  Greeks,  Persians, 
s,  and  other  ancient  nations,  had  some  notions 
,  and  occasionaUy  displayed  noble  and  generous 
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8.  Yet,  like  all  these  nations,  thej  were  destitate  of  true 
morality ;  that  moralitj  which  Christ  has  taaght  in  a  single 
sentence :  /'  Do  to  another  as  you  would  have  another  do  to 
you."  Like  most  other  ancient  nations,  Bome  was  destitute 
of  that  true  religion,  which  teaches  mankind  that  all  power 
founded  in  injustice  must  perish. 

9.  Splendid  as  the  Roman  empire  was,  it  was  destitate  of 
real  glory.  Its  splendour  was  acquired  by  robbery ;  and  its 
fame,  though  it  might  dazzle  a  heathen,  will  be  regarded  as 
a  false  renown  by  the  Christian. 

10.  In  closing  this  chapter,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  no  heathen  nation  or  country  has  ever  existed, 
where  the  people  were  generally  lovers  of  justice,  truth,  and 
charity.  Public  opinion  in  all  heathen  countries,  ancient  and 
modem,  has  been  found  to  be  an  unsafe  guide ;  it  is  only  in 
Christian  countries,  where  the  laws  of  truth  and  morality  are 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  that  the  national  fiaith 
can  be  trusted. 

11.  Such  as  it  was,  the  power  of  Rome  was  destined  U 
speedy  decay.     For  a  time  after  Augustus,  the  empire  mair 
tained  its  sway,  and  the  magnificence  of  Rome  continue 
The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  citizens  even  increased,  and 
finement  in  many  respects  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  f 
ever. 

12.  But  the  whole  fabric  was  based  upon  a  false  fou 
lion;  and  in  a  few  centuries  imperial  Rome  was  di 

-^or  a  host  of  ruthless  invaders. 
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Questions. — 1.  What  must  we  feel  upon  reading  the  history  of  Rome? 
2.  By  what  means  did  Rome  rise  to  Buoh  a  high  pitch  of  renown?  What 
of  the  Roman  generals?  4.  How  many  years  was  Rome  at  war  with 
other  nations  ?  6.  What  classes  may  have  been  benefited  by  these  wars  ? 
Who  suffered  from  them  ?  7.  What  of  Rome  and  her  citizens  ?  8.  Were 
the  people  either  truly  moral  or  religious  ?  9.  What  of  the  splendour  of 
Borne  ?  10.  What  may  be  said  of  heathen  nations  ?  Christian  nations  ? 
11.  State  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Augustus?  12.  What  was  the  final 
fate  of  Rome? 


Chap.  LXXXTY. — ^Europe  continued. 

BOMB  UKDEB  THB  EMFEBOBS. 

1.  Thb  Roman  empire  had  now  reached  the  height  of  its 
power,  pomp,  and  splendour;  but  its  decline  had  already 
commenced,  because  the  people  and  their  rulers  were  alike 
corrupt.  It  was  like  a  great  tree,  with  wide-spreading 
branches  but  rotten  at  its  trunk. 

2.  In  the  course  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  there  were  thirty-six 
emperors  of  Rome ;  but  I  can  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
They  lived  in  great  luxury  and  splendour,  but  they  were 
generally  such  wicked  persons  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  they  had  never  lived. 

3.  The  next  emperor  to  Augustus  Caesar  was  Tiberius. 
He  was  a  Mghtful  looking  object,  being  bald  and  covered 
with  sores,  and  his  disposition  was  far  more  hideous  than  his 
aspect.  This  gloomy  tjrrant  suspected  everybody  of  plotting 
against  his  life. 
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4.  He  put  so  many  people  to  death,  that  their  dead  bodies 
were  piled  in  heaps  in  the  public  places.  He  once  sentenced 
a  poor  woman  to  die,  merely  for  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
son.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  his  guards  smothered 
him  with  his  bed  clothes. 

5.  His  successor  was  Caligula,  who  wished  that  the  whole 
Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might  chop  it  off 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  was  murdered  by  his  guards,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Claudius,  an  idiot.  Claudius  was  poisoned 
by  his  own  wife. 

G.  Nero  was  the  next  emperor.  His  whole  reign  was  a 
scene  of  bloodshed.  He  murdered  his  mother  and  his  wife. 
He  is  said  to  have  set  Rome  on  fire,  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  blaze.  While  the  city  was  in  flames,  they  say,  he 
sat  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower,  playing  on  a  harp.  Finally, 
lie  was  dethroned,  and  condemned  to  be  beaten  to  death  with 
rods.     To  escape  this  torture,  he  killed  himself. 

7.  The  two  next  emperors  were  Galba  and  Otho.  The 
first  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  the  second  committed 
suicide.  The  next  was  Vitellius.  This  monster  delighted 
in  visiting  fields  of  battle,  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  the 
dead  bodies. 

8.  When  the  Romans  grew  weary  of  Vitellius,  they  put  a 
rope  round  his  neck  and  hauled  him  into  the  most  public 
part  of  the  city.     There  they  bespattered  him  with  mud,  and 
then  killed  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner.   His  head  was  pu 
on  a  lance,  and  his  body  dragged  into  the  Tiber. 
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9.  But  I  am  weaxy,  my  dear  yomig  readers!  My  old 
leart  grows  sick  and  sad,  while  I  speak  to  you  of  these  evil 
tnd  miserable  men.  Forget  what  I  have  told  you.  Forget 
hat  such  monsters  have  ever  existed  in  the  world. 

10.  Or,  if  you  must  remember  them,  remember  too  that 
heir  frightful  crimes  resulted  from  the  possession  of  more 
>ower  than  mortal  man  ought  ever  to  possess.  And,  above 
ill,  remember  that  if  these  tyrants  were  the  scourges  of  their 
people,  it  was  because  the  people  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be 
ree. 

Questions.— 1.  To  what  can  you  compare  the  Koman  empire.  2.  How 
aany  emperors  reigned  after  Augustus  ?  What  of  them  ?  8.  Give  an 
<;count  of  Tiberius.  6.  Describe  Caligula.  6.  What  of  Nero?  7.  What 
if  Galba  and  Otho  ?  Vitellius  ?  10.  What  may  you  remember  of  the 
'eigne  of  these  monsters  ? 


Chap.  LXXXV. — ^Europe  continued. 

FALL   OF   THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Yet  there  were  some  good  men  among  the  Roman 
emperors.  Such  were  Vespasian,  Titus,  Antoninus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Alexander  Severus,  Aurelian,  and  Diocletian.  But 
hese  good  men  would  doubtless  have  been  better,  if  their 
iYil  fortune  had  not  made  them  emperors. 

2.  The  first  emperor  who  became  a  convert  to  Christianity- 
nras  Constantino  the  Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  the  year 
$06  after  the  Christian  era.  By  him  the  s^t  of  government 
nras  transferred  from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 
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3.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  planted  in  yarions  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  apostles,  but  the  first  Christians 
were  much  persecuted.  Some  were  whipped,  many  were 
imprisoned,  and  thousands  were  murdered. 

4.  Still  their  numbers  increased.  At  length  the  emperor 
Constantino  ordered  that  the  persecutions  should  cease,  and 
he  himself  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  This  took 
^^Aafie  in  311. 

5.  It  is  said  that  Constantino  was  one  day  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  when  he  saw  a  splendid  cross  in  the 
heavens,  upon  which  was  written,  "  Conquer  by  this  sign." 
It  is  supposed  that  this  vision  persuaded  the  emperor  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  induced  him  to  adopt  it 
as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

6.  From  this  period  Christianity  flourished  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  had 
been  extended  throughout  the  Roman  empire  gave  way 
before  it.  Many  of  the  temples  were  converted  into  churches, 
and  the  people,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  bow  down  before 
the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  imaginary  gods,  knelt  in 
humiliation  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

7.  In  the  year  864  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Roman 
dominions  were  divided  into  the.  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 
The  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  Constantinople,  for- 
merly Byzantium.  The  fate  of  this  will  be  briefly  related 
in  the  history  of  the  Turks. 

8.  The  capital  of  the  Western  empire  was  Rome.    But 
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this  imperial  city  was  no  longer  powerful  enough  to  defend 
itself  against  the  nations  which  it  had  formerly  conquered. 
It  was  ravaged  by  hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  consisting  of  Huns,  Goths,  Yandab,  &c. 

9.  Of  these  rude  tribes  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafi^r.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  they 
were  bold  warriors,  and  chose  rather  to  obtain  wealth  by 
plundering  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Italy,  than  by  the  culti- 
vation of  their  own  more  sterile  soiL 

10.  One  of  the  first  and  fiercest  of  these  northern  invaders 
was  Alaric,  king  of  the  Groths,  who  led  a  large  army  against 
Bome,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  very  different  from  the  ancient  Romans, 
and,  being  overawed  by  the  daring  freebooter,  promised  him 
large  sums  of  money.  But  this  promise  not  being  fulfilled, 
Alaric  took  the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder. 

1 1.  For  six  days  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  pillage  and 
murder.  Thousands  of  the  citizens  were  slain,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  place  was  reduced  to  ashes.  This  occurred  in 
the  year  410. 

12.  After  a  while,  Alaric  retired;  but  about  the  year  445, 
Attila,  leader  of  the  Huns,  threatened  to  follow  the  example 
which  Alaric  had  set.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  he 
died ;  and  Home,  for  a  time,  was  saved. 

13.  In  the  year  476,  the  whole  Western  empire,  with 
Bome  itself  was  entirely  subjugated  by  Odoacer,  the  leader 
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of  another  northern  tribe,  called  the  Hemli;  and  it  remained 
under  this'  dominion  for  many  years. 

14.  In  the  year  537,  these  barbarians  were  driven  from 
Rome.  This  triumph  was  effected  by  Belisarius,  an  illus- 
trious commander  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  Eastern  and  Western  empires  were  then  reunited,  bat 
only  for  a  short  period.  Italy,  as  well  as  Bome,  from  this 
time  frequently  changed  hands,  being  sometimes  under  the 
sway  of  northern  kings,  and  sometimes  under  the  Grreek 
emperors. 

QoESTiONS.— 1.  What  good  emperors  were  there  ?  2.  What  of  Constaih 
tine  ?  When  did  he  hegin  to  reign  ?  Where  was  the  seat  of  goyenunoit 
placed  by  Constantine  ?  What  was  the  former  name  of  Constantinople  ? 
3.  What  of  the  religion  of  Christ  ?  First  Christians  ?  Persecntions  ?  4. 
What  did  Constantine  do  ?  5.  What  is  said  to  haye  happened  to  Constan- 
tine? 6.  What  of  Christianity  from  this  period?  Mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome?  Temples?  People?  7.  What  took  place  364  a.c. ?  What 
was  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire  of  Rome  ?  8.  The  Western  empire  ? 
How  was  it  ravaged  and  laid  waste  ?  9.  What  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians? 10.  What  of  Alaric?  11.  What  occurred  in  410?  12.  What 
happened  about  the  year  446  ?  18.  What  of  Odoacer  ?  14.  What  hap- 
pened in  637?  Who  was  Belisarius?  What  did  he  do?  What  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires  ?    What  of  Italy  ?    Rome  ? 


Chap.  LXXXVI. — Europe  continued. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  ROME. 

1.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  emperor  of  Germany  claimed 
Italy  as  part  of  his  dominions.     Several  cities  resisted  his 
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ity.  When  the  emperor,  whose  name  was  Otho,  heard 
le  invaded  Italy,  and  went  to  Eome. 
le  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  prepared  a  mag- 
t;  feast.  All  the  great  men  of  Home  were  invited.  The 
>r  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  on  a  splendid  throne, 
lests  seated  themselves,  expecting  to  be  feasted  with 

sS. 

lut  before  they  had  eaten  a  mouthful,  Otho  made  a 
[mmediately  the  hall  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
►r  ordered  the  guests  neither  to  move  nor  speak,  on 
f  death,  whatever  might  take  place.  They  trembled, 
shed  themselves  away  from  the  banquet. 
Ine  of  the  emperor's  officers  stood  up,  and  read  aloud 
nes  of  all  who  had  opposed  his  authority.  These  un- 
.te  men  had  been  invited  to  the  feast,  and  were  now 
at  the  table.  The  emperor  commanded  them  to  be 
1  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  put  to  death.  The 
oner  was  in  readiness,  with  a  broad  and  heavy  sword, 
^er  another,  the  heads  of  the  condemned  persons  rolled 
le  floor  of  the  hall.     No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  of 

Tien  this  dreadM  scene  was  over,  the  emperor  turned 

sntion  to  the  banquet.     His  stem  and  wrathful  aspect 

mild  and  pleasing.     He  endeavoured  to  make  the 

uests  enjoy  themselves ;  but  probably  their  appetites 

Dt  increased  by  the  sight  of  dead  bodies  on  the  bloody 

This  is  a  horrible  story,  and  I  only  teU  it  to  €»W^ 

p 
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you  the  barbarous  and  cruel  character  of  the  men  of  those 
times. 

6.  In  the  course  of  years,  Italy  was  divided  into  several 
separate  states  or  sovereignties.  The  prindpal  of  these  were, 
Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Lombardy,  Grenoa,  and  Venice. 
Home,  with  other  territories,  was  given  to  the  Pope.  Of 
these  I  .shall  give  you  a  brief  account ;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed ^rther  with  the  history  of  Borne,  I  will  tell  you 
something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  andent 
Komans. 

7.  Let  me  remark,  however,  that  Borne  was  now  totally 
changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Not 
only  was  the  empire  broken  in  pieces,  but  the  proud  city  of 
Rome  itself  had  lost  its  former  glory. 

8.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  greatly  diminished ; 
many  of  its  most  splendid  edifices  were  falling  into  ruins, 
and  the  people,  having  been  long  mixed  with  barbarians, 
had  lost  their  former  polish,  and  become  partially  barbarous 
themselves. 

9.  Even  the  language  of  Rome  and  of  all  Italy  gradually 
became  changed.  The  people  had  formerly  spoken  the  Latin 
language ;  but  this  became  mingled  with  the  languages  of 
the  northern  invaders,  and  thus  the  modem  Italian  was  gra- 
dually formed.  Such  were  the  wonderfiil  changes  in  Rome 
and  Italy! 

Questions.—!.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany?    2,  8,  4,  6.  Whit 
did  he  do?    Describe  the  banquet?    6.  How  did  Italy  beoome  divided? 


i 
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7.  What  of  the  changes  in  Kome?    8.  What  of  the  inhabitants,  edifices, 
&c.?    9.  Language  of  Rome? 


Chap.  LXXXVJLl, — Eubope  continued. 

MANNEBS  AND   CUSTOMS  OF   THE   ANCIENT  BOMANS. 

1.  I  AM  DOW  going  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  great  people  whose  history  you  have  just 
read.  I  shall  tell  you  about  their  domestic  habits,  and  about 
their  public  observances ;  about  their  state  of  society,  agri- 
culture, show,  dresses,  religion,  marriage  ceremonies,  funeral 
rites,  military  institutions,  and  public  edifices. 

2.  The  people  of  Rome,  as  you  know,  were  first  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  to 
the  struggles  for  power  between  these  ranks  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  state  were  owing.  To  these  ranks  a  third 
was  afterwards  added,  called  equites,  or  knights;  the  cus- 
tom of  making  slaves  of  the  subjects  of  conquered  nations 
introduced  a  fourth  division. 

3.  You  have  seen  that  the  government  of  Home  was  sub- 
ject to  very  numerous  changes.  At  one  time  it  was  under  a 
king,  at  others  under  consuls,  dictators,  emperors,  &c.  The 
other  officers  of  the  state  were  numerous,  and  invested  with 
very  different  degrees  of  power. 

4.  The  ministers  of  religion  among  the  Romans  did  not 
form  a  distinct  order  of  citizens,  but  were  chosen  ixcrov  \Jftfc 
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most  virtuous  and  honourable  men  of  the  state.  These 
attended  to  the  sacrifices  of  beasts  to  the  gods,  and  other 
religious  rites.  The  superstitions  of  the  time  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  a  college  of  augurs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  explain  dreams,  oracles,  and  prodigies,  and  to  foretell 
future  events. 

5.  They  drew  their  auguries,  or  presages  concerning  futu- 
rity from  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  the  flight  of  birds, 
and  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts.  Of  course  they 
could  no  more  divine  the  future  than  the  old  women  you  may 
sometimes  meet  with  in  our  villages,  who  protend  to  *'  tell 
your  fortune,"  by  examining  the  grounds  of  cofifee  cups. 

G.  The  weakest  and  most  ignorant  are  now  too  well  in- 
formed  to  give. credit  to  these  pretences.  From  this  fitctyou 
can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
llomans,  compared  with  that  of  our  ovm  countrymen, 

7.  The  augurs  at  Rome  interpreted  the  vnll  of  the  gods  in 
the  affairs  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  none  dared  to  dis- 
pute thoir  authority.  No  business  of  importance  could  be 
I)roceeded  in,  without  first  consulting  them ;  and  their  advice, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be 
strictly  observed. 

8.  The  office  of  an  augur  was  important  and  honourable^ 
and  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
Koman  senate.  Catoj  the  censor,  was  a  member  of  their 
college,  and  Cicero  also ;  though  they  both  appear  to  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  extravagance  and  foUy  of  the  art 
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thej  practised.  A  remark  is  attributed  to  Cato,  that  he 
wondered  how  one  augor  could  look  in  the  face  of  another 
without  laughing. 

Questions. — 2.  Into  which  four  ranks  or  classes  were  the  Roman 
citizens  divided?  3.  What  of  the  government?  Officers  of  state?  4. 
Ministers  of  reli^on?  Superstitions?  How  did  the  augurs  proceed? 
6.  What  is  said  of  these  superstitions?  7.  The  augurs?  8.  The  office  of 
an  augur?    Cato  and  Cicero?    Remark  of  Cato? 


Chap.  LXXXVill. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  BELIOION.       DEmES.       TEMPLES.       MAERIAOE. 

1 .  The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 

and  included  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  and  a  multitude  of  other 

deities.     Every  virtue  and  vice  of  the  human  heart,  every 

acuity  of  the  mind  and  body,  every  property  of  the  real  and 

naginary  world,  was  presided   over  by  its  peculiar  god. 

Very  grove  and  mountain  and  stream  had  its  nymph,  or 

dad,  and  every  hero  and  sage  of  the  country  was  elevated 

the  rank  of  a  divinity. 

2.  Every  religious  sect  was  tolerated  at  Rome  except  the 

78  and  the  Christians.     These  were  persecuted  with  un- 

nting  cruelty,  until  the  mild  precepts  of  the  true  religion 

nphed  over  superstition  and  ignorance.     Christianity  at 

'h  prevailed  over  conflicting  opinions,  and  was  adopted 

e  religion  of  the  state,  a.d.  811. 

The  number  of  deities  whom  the  Bomaii^  -wot^v^"^^^ 
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occasioned  the  erection  of  a  great  mnltitade  of  temples. 
Many  of  these  were  very  splendid  edifices,  adorned  willi  all 
the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  filled  with  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
The  priests  attended  at  the  temples,  and  sacrificed  sheep, 
bulls,  oxen,  and  other  animals. 

4.  Those  temples  erected  to  the  inferior  deities  were  of 
less  magnificence  and  grandeur,  and  were  merely  styled 
sacred  houses.  In  the  dwelling  of  every  wealthy  fiunily 
there  was  a  private  chapel,  in  which  they  worshipped  their 
household  gods.  Ancient  Rome  is  said  to  have  contained 
four  hundred  and  twenty  temples,  dedicated  to  different 
deities. 

5.  Marriage  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  laws  of  Rome, 
and  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  remained 
single.  At  one  period,  the  censors  obliged  all  the  young 
bachelors  to  make  oath  that  they  would  marry  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  Augustus  increased  the  penalties  on  bachelors,  and 
bestowed  rewards  on  those  who  were  parents  of  a  numerous 
offspring. 

6.  The  parties  were  betrothed  some  time  before  the  actual 
celebration  of  the  marriage.  This  was  attended  with  many 
ceremonies,  at  which  the  priests  and  augurs  assisted.    The 

•  contract  of  marriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  the  breaking  of  a  straw  between 
the  engaged  pair. 

7.  The  bridegroom   then   presented  his   bride   with  the 
wedding  ring,  and  the  father  of  the  bride  gave  a  great  enter- 
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tainment.  The  wedding  ring  was  worn  on  the  third  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  from  a  notion  that  a  nerve  of  that  finger 
communicated  directly  with  the  heart. 

8.  In  dressing  the  bride^  thej  never  failed  to  divide  her 
locks  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  to  signify  that  she  was  about 
to  become  the  wife  of  a  warrior.  Thej  then  crowned  her 
with  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  put  on  her  a  veil  proper  for  the 
occasion. 

9.  Her  toilet  being  completed,  she  was  led  in  the  evening 
towards  the  bridegroom's  house,  by  three  boys,  whose  parents 
were  still  alive.  Five  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and 
also  a  distaff  and  spindle.  Having  come  to  the  door,  she 
herself  bound  the  posts  with  wreaths  of  wool  washed  over 
with  melted  tallow,  to  keep  out  witchcraft. 

10.  In  going  into  the  house,  she  was  by  no  means  to 
touch  the  threshold,  but  was  to  be  lifted  over  by  main 
strength.  When  she  had  entered,  the  bridegroom  presented 
her  with  the  keys,  and  with  two  vessels,  containing  fire  and 
water. 

1 1.  The  bridegroom  then  gave  a  grand  supper  to  all  the 
company.  The  festival  was  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  and  the  guests  sang  verses  in  praise  of  the  new* 
married  couple. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  religion?  2.  Toleration?  Christianity?  8. 
What  is  said  of  the  Roman  deities  ?  Their  temples ?  Household  gods? 
6.  Marriage?    Penalties?    6.  Describe  the  marriage  ceremonies. 
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Chap.  LXXXIX.— Eubofb  conihmecL 

ABOUT  EUNEAAL  BITB8  AND  CEBEMOKIES. 

1.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Bomans  present  a  very  interesting 
subject.  Burning  the  dead,  though  practised  bj  the  Greeks 
from  very  early  times,  was  not  adopted  in  Bome  till  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic.  Xt  afterwards  became  universal, 
and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.    It  then  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

2.  Among  the  Bomans,  the  bed  of  the  sick  was  never 
abandoned  to  hired  nurses  and  servants.  It  was  attended  by 
the  relatives  and  intimates,  who  waited  till  the  last  hour,  and 
bade  a  last  farewell  to  their  dying  friend. 

3.  The  body  of  the  dead  was  bathed  in  perfumes,  dressed 
in  rich  garments,  and  laid  out  on  a  couch  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  outer  door'  of  the  house  was  shaded  with 
branches  of  cypress.  According  to  the  heathen  mythology, 
Charon  would  not  convey  the  departed  spirit  across  the 
Styx,  without  payment  of  a  fixed  toll.  A  small  coin  was 
therefore  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  to  meet  this 
demand. 

4.  The  funeral  took  place  by  torchlight.  The  body  was 
borne  by  near  friends  and  relatives,  on  an  open  bier  covered 
with  the  richest  cloth.  Lictors  dressed  in  black  regulated  the 
procession.     If  the  deceased  had  been  a  soldier,  the  badges 
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of  his  rank  were  displayed,  and  the  corps  to  which  he  be- 
longed marched  with  their  arms  reversed. 

5.  Before  the  corpse  were  carried  images  of  the  deceased 
and  his  ancestors.  Then  followed  musicians  and  mourning 
women,  who  were  hired  to  sing  his  praises,  and  dancers  and 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  attempted  to  represent  the  character 
of  the  dead  man,  and  imitate  his  manner  when  aliye. 

6.  The  fanulj  of  the  deceased  followed  the  bier  in  deep 
mourning ;  the  sons  with  their  heads  covered,  the  daughters 
nnyeOed  and  with  their  hair  dishevelled.  '  Magistrates  and 
patricians  attended  without  their  badges,  or  ornaments,  and 
the  procession  ^as  closed  by  the  freed  men  of  the  deceased, 
with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads. 

7.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  man  of  rank  were  distin- 
guished by  an  oration  in  his  honour,  pronounced  over  the 
body  by  a  friend.  The  scene  of  this  display  was  the  capitol, 
and  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic  it  became  very  common. 
While  the  practice  of  burial  prevailed,  the  body  was  either 
interred  without  a  coffin,  or  placed  in  a  kind  of  deep  chest 
called  a  sarcophagus. 

8.  On  the  termination   of  the  rites,  the  sepulchre-  was 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  mourners  took  a  farewell  of 
the   remains  of  their  friend.     The  attendants  were  then 
sprinkled  with  water  by  the  priests,   and  all  were  dis- 
missed. 

9.  When  the  custom  of  burning  the  body  was  introduced, 
a  funeral  pile  was  raised  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  \]bk&\sv^x 
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was  pliu^ed  upon  it.  The  procession  then  moved  slowly 
about,  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  when  the  nearest  rela* 
tive  advanced  from  the  train  with  a  lighted  torch,  and  set 
fire  to  the  pile. 

10.  Perfumes  and  spices  were  then  thrown  into  the  blaze, 
and  the  embers  were  quenched  with  wine.  The  ashes  were 
collected  and  placed  in  a  costly  urn,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  &,mily  sepulchre.  In  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  soldier, 
his  arms,  and  the  spoils  he  had  won  from  the  enemy,  were 
sometimes  added  to  the  funeral  pile. 

11.  It  was  a  horrid  belief  of  the  heathen  nations,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  pleased  with  blood.  It  was  their 
custom  to  sacrifice  on  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  those  animals 
to  which  he  was  most  attached  during  his  life.  In  the  more 
remote  and  barbarous  ages,  men  were  often  the  victims ;  so 
also  were  domestic  slaves .  and  captives  taken  in  war ;  and 
sometimes  friends  gave  themselves  to  be  sacrified,  from  feel- 
ings of  affection. 

12.  No  burial  was  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
except  to  the  vestal  virgins,  and  some  families  of  high  dis- 
tinction. The  tombs  of  military  men  were  usually  raised  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  and  those  of  private  citizens  in  the  gardens 
of  their  villas,  or  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads. 

13.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  still  standing.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  great  and  wealthy  are  engraven  with  long 
and  pompous  lists  of  their  titles,  honours,  and  achievements. 
The  tombs  of  the  humble  bear  but  a  simple  lesson  to  the 
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and  some  beautiful  and  touching  expressions  of  sor- 
hope,  for  the  departed. 

low  much  more  affecting  and  impressive  are  the 
ntes  of  Christian  burial,  than  the  pomp  and  splendour 
S-oman !  There  is  nothing  that  speaks  more  strongly 
leart  than  a  funeral  ceremony  in  a  village  of  our  own 

• 

i^verything  is  so  still,  and  simple,  and  unaffected,  that 
d  rests  only  on  the  solemnity  of  death,  without  being 
ed  by  display  and  splendour.  The  friends  and  rela- 
?emble  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  follow  the  body 
t  procession,  and  enter  with  it  into  the  unadorned 
ard  where  the  generations  of  the  family  are  sleeping. 
Lfter  an  impressive  burial  service,  conducted  by  the 
an,  the  body  is  consigned  to  the  earth  whence  it  came, 
dust.  The  mourners  then  return  to  their  sad  homes 
,  however,  with  the  blessed  consolations  which  their 
promises. 

ONs.— 1.  What  is  said  of  burning  the  dead?  2.  The  bed  of  the 
3.  The  body  of  the  dead?  Notion  in  regard  to  Charon?  4. 
jral?  5.  The  procession?  7.  Oration?  8.  Conclusion  of  the 
es?  9.  Ceremony  of  burning  the  body?  12.  What  is  said  of 
1  places  ?    13.  Monuments  ?    14.  Christian  rites  ? 
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Ch4p.  XC. — Europe  continued. 

BOMAN  FABH8.    MODE  OF  PLOUOHINO.  FASM-HOUSES.    GRAIN.    CATTLE. 
SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  FABMBBS.      GABDENS.     VINES. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  tell  yon  about  the  farms  and  gardens 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  early  and  more  virtaous  ages  of  the 
state,  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  a  few  rude  trades  con- 
nected with  it,  were  the  only  occupations. 

2.  The  man  most  valued  and  honotired  was  the  best  hus- 
bandman ;  and  many  of  the  most  ancient  fiimilies  received 
their  names  from  their  success  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  or 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  period  the  ground  was  broken 
up  only  by  the  spade.  Afterwards,  when  the  farms  were 
enlarged,  more  expeditious  means  were  discovered.  Some  of 
the  Roman  modes  of  ploughing  are  still  in  use.  They  always 
ploughed  with  oxen,  a  single  pair,  or  sometimes  three  abreast, 
yoked  by  the  neck  and  horns. 

4.  The  farm-houses  were  at  first  little  huts,  but  they  were 
soon  enlarged  to  suit  the  increasing  possessions  of  the  owners. 
We  read,  at  a  later  period,  of  large  store-houses  and  gran- 
aries, cellars  for  wine  and  oil,  barns,  together  with  separate 
buildings  for  the  care  and  rearing  of  every  species  of  domes- 
tic animal. 

5.  The  kinds  of  grain  in  common  cultivation  were  the 
Bame  as  those  now  known  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  rf 
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maize,  or  Indian  com,  which  was  first  found  in  America. 
The  ancient  mode  of  convertmg  gram  into  meal  was  by 
pounding  it,  with  an  instrument  something  like  the  pestle 
and  mortar.  Mills  moved  by  cattle,  and  bj  water,  are  later 
inventions. 

6.  Much  care  was  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.  Sheep  were  secured  under  cover  during  the  winter, 
notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  climate.  Shear- 
ing time  was  a  season  of  general  festivity. 

7.  Goats  were  made  as  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  sheep. 
Their  hair  was  clipped  every  year,  and  woven  into  a  kind  of 
coarse  stuff,  and  their  milk  was  the  chief  supply  of  the  dairy. 

8.  The  Roman  &rmers  were  very  superstitious.  They 
refirained  from  all  labour  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  new  moon ; 
on  the  seventh  and  tenth  they  planted  vines,  and  harnessed 
young  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  on  the  ninth  they  commenced  a 
journey. 

9.  The  skeleton  of  an  ass's  head  was  hung  up  at  the 
boundary  of  the  farm,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  drive  away  the 
effects  of  blight.  The  same  figure  carved  in  brass,  and 
crowned  with  vines,  was  affixed  as  an  ornament  to  their 
couches. 

10.  In  the  remote  ages,  the  gardens  of  the  Romans  con- 
tained only  a  few  of  the  common  pot-herbs  and  orchard  trees. 
The  more  delicious  fruits,  and  more  beautiful  flowers,  were 
introduced  at  a  much  later  period  from  Persia  and  other  parts 
of  Asia. 
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11.  The  style  of  ornamental  gardening  was  heavy  and  for- 
mal, producing  a  gloomy  shade,  rather  than  displaying  beauti- 
ful scenery.  It  was  the  fiishion  to  fill  the  gardens  with  dark 
walks  shaded  with  evergreens,  loaded  with  statues,  and 
bounded  by  high  clipped  hedges. 

12.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Bomana  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  of  the  art  of  making 
wine,  from  Greece.  They  took  great  care  of  their  vine- 
yards, and  laboured  in  cultivating  the  plants  with  much  art 
and  industry. 

13.  The  mode  of  gathering  and  pressing  the  grape  was  the 
same  that  is  now  practised.  The  vintage  was  a  time  of  fes- 
tival, and  the  rustics  made  merry  with  the  performance  of  a 
rude  kind  of  comedy,  and  pouring  out  libations  of  new  wine 
to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

14.  The  wine  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of  modem 
times ;  it  was  kept  in  jars  formed  like  urns,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  so  large  as  to  have  made,  when  filled, 
a  load  for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  They  were  commonly  ranged  in 
cellars,  but  were  sometimes  buried  in  the  earth,  or  even 
bedded  in  solid  masonry.  The  wine  was  usually  kept  to  8 
great  age.  It  was  held  in  less  favour  than  the  wine  of 
Greece,  and  was  much  cheaper. 

Questions. — 1.  What  were  the  early  occupations  of  the  Romans  ?  2.  ? 
What  is  said  of  their  mode  of  ploughing  ?    4.  Their  farm-houses  ?  Othf 
buildings?    What  kinds  of  grain  were  cultivated?    6.  What  is  said 
cattle  ?   8.  Superstitions  of  the  farmers  ?    10.  Produce  of  the  gardeo 
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From  what  countries  did  the  Romans  introduce  the  finer  fruits  and 
flowers?  11.  Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What  is  said  of  the  grape? 
Wine?    The  vintage?    14.  Wine  jars? 


C6ap.  XCI. — ^EuBOPE  continued. 

COUNTET  HOUSES.      DESCRIPTION  OP  PLINY's  VILLA.      AQUEDUCTS. 

1.  I  AM  now  going  to  describe  the  Roman  villas,  or 
country  seats.  Originallj  they  were  nothing  more  than 
very  humble  farm-houses ;  but  with  the  progress  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  they  were  made  by  degrees  more  extensive  and 
costly. 

2.  Some  of  them  were  surrounded  with  large  parks,  in 
which  deer  and  various  foreign  wild  animals  were  kept.  Large 
fish-ponds  were  abo  not  unfirequently  attached  to  them,  and 
were  stocked  at  great  expense.  Generally,  however,  the 
villas  were  merely  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  in  size  and 
appearance  resembled  those  of  modem  Italy. 

3.  The  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  was  a  nobleman 
and  man  of  fortune,  and  the  owner  of  four  magnificent  villas. 
Of  two  of  these  he  has  left  minute  descriptions.  One  of  them 
I  will  now  tell  you  about.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising  ground, 
facing  the  south,  with  the  Apennine  mountains  raising  their 
tall  cli£&  in  the  distant  back  ground. 

.  4.  A  portico  fi:onted  the  house,  with  a  terrace  before  it, 
adorned  with  various  figures,  and  bounded  by  a  hed^^  <^S. 
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box.  Hence  you  passed  by  an  easy  descent  into  a  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  walks,  and  adorned  with  box  cut  into  the  shapes 
of  various  animals. 

5.  Beyond  this  lawn  you  entered  a  ground  for  exercise,  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  ornamented  with  well  trimmed 
box  and  other  shrubs,  and  fenced  with  a  wall  covered  by  box. 
On  the  outside  of  the  wall  was  a  meadow,  and  beyond  were 
other  meadows,  fields,  and  thickets. 

6.  Opposite  the  portico  stood  a  square  edifice  which  en- 
compassed a  small  area  or  space,  shaded  by  four  plane- 
trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  refi*eshing  the  surround- 
ing verdure.  This  apartment  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  a  dioing-room.  A  second  portico  looked  out  upon  this 
little  area. 

7.  Another  room,  situated  by  the  nearest  plane-tree,  en- 
joyed constant  greenness  and  shade.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  dressing-rooms,  porticoes,  baths,  and  rooms  for 
playing  different  games.  The  sides  of  one  room  were  en- 
crusted half-way  with  carved  marble ;  thence,  to  the  ceiling, 
branches  of  trees  were  painted,  with  birds  intermixed  with 
the  foliage. 

8.  In  front  of  these  buildings  and  porticoes  was  a  spa- 
cious circus,  surrounded  by  plane-trees  covered  with  ivy. 
Between  these  were  planted  box  and  bay-trees,  mingling 
their  shade.  The  inward  circular  walks  were  perfumed  with 
roses. 

9.  A  thousand  different  and  fantastic  shapes  were  given 
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to  the  box  that  bordered  the  straight  and  windmg  alleys  th; 
crossed  the  grounds.     At  the  end  of  one  of  these  walks  wa 
an  alcove  of  white  marble,  shaded  with  vines,  and  supportec 
bj  four  pillars. 

10.  A  fonntain  here  emptied  itself  into  a  marble  basin, 
contrived  with  so  much  art  as  to  be  always  full,  without 
overflowing.  Sometimes  Pliny  supped  here  with  his  friends, 
and  then  the  basin  served  for  a  table,  the  larger  vessels 
being  placed  about  the  margin,  and  the  smaller  ones  swim- 
ming about  in  the  form  of  little  boats  and  water-fowl. 

1 1.  In  front  of  the  alcove  stood  a  summer-house  of  ex- 
quisite marble,  with  projecting  doors  which  opened  into  a 
green  enclosure.  Next  to  this  was  a  private  recess,  fur- 
nished with  a  couch,  and  shaded  by  a  spreading  vine  which 
reached  to  the  top.  Here,  also,  a  fountain  alternately  rose 
md  disappeared.  In  different  parts  of  the  walks  were 
everal  marble  seats,  and  throughout  the  whole  circus  were 
nail  rills,  refireshing  the  grass  and  other  plants. 

12.  Such  is  the  description  which  Pliny  the  younger  has 
^en  us  of  one  of  his  villas.     You  will  see  that  it  was  very 

gnificent,  and  there  were  many  others  throughout  Italy  of 
al  splendour.     You  will  perceive  by  this  that  the  wealthy 
lans  lived  in  a  style  of  great  luxury  in  the  time  of  the 
Brors. 

.  It  was  not  till  the  year  441,  afler  its  foundation,  that 
'  obtained  its  supplies  of  water  by  means  of  aqueducts, 
afterwards  became  so  numerous  that  it  lokaa  "b^^XL  c'd^^xst- 

Q 
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lated  they  forniBhed  the  dfy  abont  five  hundred  thoiuand 
hogsheads  every  day.  They  were  built  of  brick,  and  were 
sometimes  thirty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  miles  in  length. 

14.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  reservoirs,  and  thence 
distributed  through  metal  pipes  over  the  town  in  great 
abundance.  Only  three  aqueducts  now  remain  for  modem 
Rome ;  yet,  so  pure  are  the  sources  firom  which  they  draw 
their  supplies  that  few  cities  can  boast  of  such  dear  and 
healthful  water. 

15.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  ornament  in  the  erection 
of  the  aqueducts.  One  built  by  Agrippa,  when  sedile  under 
Augustus,  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs,  and 
five  hundred  fountains,  adorned  with  statues  and  columns. 
Remains  of  many  of  these  great  works  at  this  day  bear 
witness  to  their  beauty  and  convenience. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Roman  villas?  3.  Pliny  the  younger V 
4.  Describe  his  villa.  6.  Ground  for  exercise.  6.  Edifice  opposite  the 
portico.  Booms  of  this  building.  8.  Circus.  10.  Fountain.  BasiD. 
11.  Summer-house.  Other  ornaments.  18.  Aqueducts.  Their  length. 
Quantity  of  water  carried  daily  to  the  city.  14.  Remains.  15.  Aqueduct 
built  by  Agrippa. 
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Chap.  XCII. — ^Europe  continued, 

MILITARY  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  ROMANS.  DIVISION  OF  THE  ARMY.  THE 
IMPERIAL  EAGLE.  MUSIC.  ARMS.  DRESS.  MILITARY  REWARDS. 
CROWNS.      THE  TRIUMPH. 

1.  Tou  know  that  the  Romans  were  almost  continually 
engaged  in  wars.  Their  militaiy  affairs,  therefore,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  According 
to  the  Roman  laws,  every  free-born  citizen  waa  a  soldier,  and 
bound  to  serve  in  the  krmy  at  any  period  from  the  age  of 
seventeen  to  that  of  forty-six. 

2.  The  Roman  forces  were  divided  into  legions,  each  of 
which  originally  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  but  afterwards  varied  in  strength 
from  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  to  between  six  and 
seven  thousand.  The  standard  of  the  legion  was  the  imperial 
eagle. 

3.  This  was  made  of  gilt  metal,  was  borne  on  a  spear  by 
an  officer  of  rank,  and  was  regarded  by  the  soldiers  with 
a  reverence  which  approached  to  devotion.  The  cavalry 
carried  pennons,  on  which  the  initials  of  the  emperor  or  of 
the  legion  were  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

4.  The  only  instrument  of  martial  music  9,mong  the 
Romans  was  the  brazen  trumpet.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
were  armed  with  light  javelins,  and  others  with  a  heavier 
^e^>on  of  a  similar  description.  All,  however,  carried 
^elds  and  short  swords,  which  they  wore  on  the  t\^\,  %\^^ 
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5.  They  were  dressed  in  a  metal  cuirass,  with  an  under- 
covering  of  cloth  which  was  generally  red,  and  hung  loose 
to  the  knee.  On  the  head  they  wore  brazen  helmets  orna- 
mented with  flowing  tufts  of  horse-hair.  The  uniform  of 
the  generals  was  an  open  scarlet  mantle. 

6.  The  cavalry  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  of  brazen  or  steel 
scales,  or  of  chain-work,  sometimes  plated  with  gold.  Under 
this  they  wore  a  close  garment  which  reached  to  their 
buskins.  They  rode  without  stirrups,  and  their  saddles  were 
merely  cloths  folded  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  was  maintained  with  great  strict- 
ness and  severity. 

7.  Rewards  of  various  kinds  were  held  out  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  exploit.  A 
particular  kind  of  crown,  called  a  mural  crown,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  who,  in  the  assault,  first  scaled  the  ramparts 
of  a  town. 

8.  A  soldier  who  saved  his  comrade's  life  in  battle  was 
entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  which  was  thought  a  distinction 
of  the  highest  honour.  It  was  composed  of  oaken  boughs. 
The  general  who  conquered  in  a  battle  was  decorated  with  a 
laurel  wreath. 

9.  But  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Roman  commander 
was  to  obtain  a  triumph.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  senate,  and 
was  only  granted  on  occasions  of  splendid  victory.  When  it 
was  decreed,  the  general  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  entry. 
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10.  A  sculptured  arch  was  erected,  under  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  scaffoldings  were  raised  for  specta- 
tors in  all  the  public  squares  and  streets.  The  procession 
moved  at  daylight  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

11.  A  band  of  cavalry,  with  military  music,  took  the 
lead.  They  were  followed  by  a  train  of  priests  in  their 
sacred  robes,  with  attendants  leading  to  sacrifice  a  heca- 
tomb or  hundred  of  the  whitest  oxen.  Next  came  chariots 
laden  with  .spoils,  the  arms  and  standard  of  the  con- 
quered, followed  by  long  trains  of  the  captives  conducted 
by  lictors. 

12.  Loud  notes  on  the  trumpet  then  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  victor,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple,  crowned 
with  laurels,  and  bearing  a  sceptre  of  ivory.  He  rode  in  a 
splendid  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  preceded  by  the  Roman 
eagle,  guarded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

13.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  in  their 
richest  dress  and  trappings,  surrounded  him  ;  a  band  of  chil- 
dren clothed  in  white  followed,  flinging  clouds  of  perfumes 
and  flowers  in  the  air,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
conqueror. 

14.  Last  of  all  came  the  victorious  army,  their  weapons 
wreathed  with  laurel,  and  their  burnished  armour  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine.  Countless  multitudes  of  the  citizens  lined 
the  streets,  and  every  window  and  every  scaffolding  shone 
with  beauty.  The  procession  was  greeted  on  all  sides  by 
loud  acclamations ;  joy  and  revelry  reigned  in  tl\a  ^siVj^  «sn.^ 
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a  scene  was  displayed  of  magnificence  and  gorgeousness  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

Qdestions.— 1.  What  is  said  of  the  military  affairs?  2.  Divisions  of 
the  army  ?  3.  Standard  ?  Pennons  ?  4.  Instruments  of  martial  music  ? 
Weapons  ?  6.  Dress  of  the  soldiers  ?  Generals  ?  6.  Dress  of  the  cavalry  ? 
7.  Rewards  of  the  army?  Crowns?  9.  Describe  the  triumph  of  a  vic- 
torious general. 


Chap.  XCIII. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT   NAVAL   AFFAIRS.      THE  WAR   GALLEY.      COMMERCE.      SHOWS  OF 
WILD   BEASTS.      EXHIBITIONS   OF   GLADIATORS. 

1.  The  first  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  taken  in  war. 
Their  ships  were  roughly  and  slightly  constructed,  and 
though  very  large,  unfit  to  contend  with  boisterous  and  tem- 
pestuous weather. 

2.  They  were  clumsy  and  ill-fashioned,  with  a  high  stern 
and  sides,  and  rowed  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  oars  on  dif- 
ferent decks.  The  prows  of  the  ship  were  armed  with  iron, 
usually  carved  into  the  shape  of  some  animal's  head ;  this 
was  done  in  order  to  enable  the  vessel  to  disable  or  sink  the 
enemy's  ship ;  the  upper  deck  was  surmounted  with  a  move- 
able turret,  from  which  the  soldiers  could  throw  their  weapoD? 
with  advantage. 

3.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  Romans  were  of  a  size  cor- 
responding  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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Before  the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  hj  which  the  mariner 
can  now  direct  his  course  in  safety  over  the  pathless  waves, 
navigation  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  coast.  These  coast- 
ing vessels  were  considered  large  if  they  reached  the  burden 
of  fifty  tons.. 

4.  Rome  was  long  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  E|ist 
by  the  merchants  of  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  not  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Augustus,  that  the 
trade  became  exclusively  her  own.  Of  this  commerce  Alex- 
andria was  the  centre. 

5.  The  principal  exports  into  Italy  from  India  consisted 
of  drugs  and  spices ;  of  cotton  cloths  and  muslins,  from  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar ;  of  silk  fi*om  China;  and 
of  large  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls  fi*om  Bengal,  and 
the  pearl  fisheries  near  Cape  Comorin.     From  Persia  and 

Arabia  they  procured  the  richest  carpets,  silks,  and  embroid- 

red  stuffs,  together  with  rice  and  sugar. 

6.  The  first  Amphitheatre  erected  in  Rome,  for  the  shows 
wild  beasts  and  gladiators,  was  a  mere  temporary  build- 
;  of  wood,  probably  erected  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  Fla- 
a  amphitheatre,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Colisaeum, 

conmienced  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  is  supposed 
ave  been  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  eighty 
sand  persons. 

The  wild  beasts  were  secured  in  dens  round  the  arena 
m  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  strongly  fenced,  and 
nded  by  a  canal,  to  guard  the  spectatoxa  ^idAXi<8X.  ^^\£ 
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attacks.  A  vast  number  of  wild  beasts  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other  in  these  very  cruel  exhibitions. 

8.  Eleven  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  slain  during 
four  months  of  triumph  in  honour  of  a  conquest  over  the 
Dacians ;  and  five  hundred  lions  were  killed  in  a  few  days, 
on*  another  similar  occasion. 

9.  The  first  public  combats  of  gladiators  took  place  at 
Rome  in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  They  were  exhibited  at  a  funeral.  From  that 
period  they  became  frequent  on  such  occasions,  and  after- 
wards on  days  of  public  festival,  were  considered  a  material 
part  of  the  ceremonies. 

10.  Five  hundred  pairs  of  these  wretched  beings  have  fre- 
quently been  led  to  the  public  games,  to  sacrifice  each  other 
for  the  amusement  of  barbarous  spectators.  They  were  at 
first  taken  from  captives  in  war.  or  malefactors ;  afterwards 
from  slaves  trained  to  the  profession. 

11.  They  fought  with  various  weapons,  some  in  complete 
armour,  others  with  only  a  trident  and  a  net  in  which  they 
endeavoured  to  entangle  their  adversary,  and  thus  slay  him. 

12.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  minute  account  of  these  inhu- 
man customs.  They  were  conducted  with  the  most  bloody 
and  savage  spirit,  and  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  degraded 
and  brutalized  condition  of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
tolerated. 

Questions  — 1.  First  vessel  of  the  Roman  navy  ?    2.  Describe  the  war 
galley.    3.  What  is  said  of  the  Roman  merchant  ships?    Navigation? 
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Coasting  yessels?  4.  How  was  Rome  supplied  with  the  products  of  the 
East  ?  6.  What  was  the  principal  imports  into  Italy  ?  6.  What  is  said 
of  the  first  amphitheatre  ?  7.  Destruction  of  wild  beasts  ?  9.  Gladia- 
torial combats?  11.  Weapons  of  the  gladiators?  What  is  said  of  these 
exhibitions  ? 


Chap.  XCIV. — ^Europe  continued. 

SPORTS.    CHARIOT  RACING.     THE  CIRCUS.     CARRIAGES.     PRIVATE  ENTER- 
TAINMENTS.     SUPPER  ROOMS.      CONVIVIAL  PARTIES.      LUXURIES. 

1.  I  WILL  now  change  the  picture,  and  give  you  an  account 
of  some  of  the  less  barbarous  amusements  of  the  Romans. 
Among  these  were  several  games  of  ball,  played,  as  among 
us,  both  with  the  hand  and  foot.  The  young  ihen  chiefly 
engaged  in  sports  in  the  open  air,  that  would  make  them 
more  active  and  vigorous.  Boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing 
the  quoit,  formed  a  prominent  part  of  these  amusements; 
but  chariot  driving  took  the  lead  of  all  others. 

2.  For  the  better  enjoyment  of  horse  and  chariot  races, 
there  was  an  enclosed  course  immediately  adjoining  the  city, 
called  the  circus.  It  was  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  surrounded  with  seats  and  three  tiers  of 
galleries. 

3.  In  the  centre  was  a  barrier  of  twelve  feet  in  breadth, 
and  four  feet  high,  around  which  the  race  was  performed;  and 
at  one  end  was  a  triumphal  arch,  through  which  the  success- 
ful charioteer  drove,  followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of 
the  assembly. 

4.  Four  chariots  usually  started  together,  the  di\M^\^  <^^ 
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which  were  distingaiBhed  by  dresseB  of  difEfarent  eolonra. 
Each  colour  had  its  particular  partisaoB,  who  betted  largely 
on  the  success  of  their  &yourite.  Thesfr  fl|KHrt8  were  ezoeed- 
ingly  popular,  and  repeated  in  endless  succession* 

5.  Of  the  form  of  carriages  in  use  among  the  Bomans  we 
have  no  precise  description.  They  were  of  various  kinds, 
open  and  covered,  chairs  and  couches,  borne  on  poles  by 
slaves  in  livery.  The  couch  was  furnished  with  piDows  and 
a  mattress,  and  with  feet  of  silver  or  gold  to  support  it  when 
set  down.  There  weire  also  dose  litters,  drawn  by  mules, 
and  carriages  on  two  and  four  wheels,  painted  of  varionB 
colours,  and  highly  ornamented. 

6.  The  horses  were  yoked  to  the  carriage  by  means  of  a 
curved  cross-bar,  passing  over  their  necks,  and  were  directed 
by  bridles  and  reins,  which  were  sometimes  of  embroidered 
silk,  with  gold  bits. 

7.  Besides  mules  and  horses,  many  other  animals  were 
occasionally  used  in  carriages,  such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  deer, 
and  even  bears,  leopards,  lions,  and  tigers.  But  this,  of 
course,  was  merely  for  a  whimsical  amusement,  and  not  for 
real  service. 

8.  When  the  Bomans  were  poor  and  simple,  they  lived 
chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  with  a  coarse  kind  of  pudding 
made  of  flour  and  water.  But  as  they  began  to  grow  power- 
ful, and  to  conquer  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  became 

acquainted  with  the  luxuries  of  the  people  they  subdued,  and 
introduced  them  into  their  owa  B.\a\ft. 
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9.  As  they  found  in  Greece  models  of  the  fine  arts,  so 
Asia  furnished  them  with  new  and  numerous  sources  of 
pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  their  senses.  In  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  arts 
of  the  cook,  and  various  apartments  were  constructed  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich  for  the  entertainment  of  company. 

10.  The  supper  rooms  of  some  of  the  emperors  were  hung 
¥nith  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched  with  jewels.  Tables 
were  made  for  them  of  fine  gold,  and  couches  with  frames  of 
massive  silver.  The  Romans  always  reclined  on  couches  to 
take  their  meals. 

11.  At  great  entertainments  the  supper  room  was  hung 
with  flowers,  and  the  guests  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
The  floor  was  generally  bare,  though  richly  ornamented,  and 
the  ceiling  was  inlaid  with  a  fretwork  of  gold  and  ivory. 
Scented  oil  was  used  for  lighting  the  apartments,  and  mas- 
sive carved  lamps  of  figured  bronze  reflected  their  brilliancy 
on  the  gay  and  beautiM  scene. 

12.  Some  of  the  more  voluptuous  and  degraded  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  in  the  decay  of  the  republic,  were  most 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  in  providing  rare  dishes  for  their 
table.  The  livers  and  brains  of  small  birds,  the  heads  of 
parrots  and  pheasants,  and  the  tongues  of  peacocks  and 
nightingales,  formed  a  part  of  their  daily  food. 

13.  But  the  most  luxurious  dish  that  graced  the  table  of 
the  Romans  was  an  entire  boar,  roasted,  and  stuffed  with 
game  and  poultry.     How  miserable  must  have  \i^«w  N^c^fe 
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condition  of  the  people  whose  masters  could  lavish  their 
wealth  in  such  wanton  and  disgraceful  indulgence  of  the 
commonest  appetite ! 

14.  On  one  occasion,  the  senate  was  assembled  to  consult 
on  the  best  mode  of  dressing  an  immense  turbot  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperor.  In  our  time,  a  council  of 
cooks  might  have  been  called  on  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  a  subject  to 
bring  before  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

15.  The  Romans,  however,  would  have  been  less  rapidly 
enslaved  and  degraded,  if  their  emperor  and  senate  had 
always  been  employed  as  innocently  as  in  discussing  the 
most  desirable  manner  of  dressing  a  fish. 

Questions.— 1.  Games  of  the  Roman  youths?  2.  The  circus?  4.  The 
chariots  ?  Their  drivers  ?  6.  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the  Roman 
can'iages?  6.  How  were  the  horses  harnessed  and  managed?  7.  TNTiat 
other  animals  were  sometimes  used?  8.  Early  living  of  the  Romans? 
Introduction  of  luxuries?  9.  Arts  of  cookery?  10.  Supper  rooms? 
11.  Ornaments  of  the  supper  room?  12.  Costly  dishes  of  the  Roman 
emperors  ?  14.  Describe  consultations  held  upon  dishes.  16.  What  of 
the  Romans  ? 


Chap.  XCV. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  THEATRES.      CLOCKS   AND  WATCHES.      THE  FINE  AETS.      BOOKS 
AND   WRITING.      COSTUME.      CONCLUSION. 

1.    Theatrical  entertainments  were  first  introduced  into 
Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  391.     They  were  originally 
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little  more  than  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  drama  attained  to 
much  dignity  or  excellence. 

2.  Actors  were  always  held  in  contempt,  but  were  enabled, 
from  the  patronage  they  received,  to  accumulate  large  for- 
tunes. Theatres  were  at  first  built  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity;  the  first  permanent  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  city 
was  built  of  stone,  and  calculated  to  contain  forty  thousand 
spectators. 

3.  The  use  of  such  clocks  and  watches  as  we  have  at 
present  was  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The  sun-dial  was 
introduced  440  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  About 
a  century  afterwards,  a  kind  of  water-clock  was  introduced, 
which  was  contrived  with  much  ingenuity,  and  answered  all 
purposes  for  the  measurement  of  time. 

4.  The  fine  arts  were  unknown  in  Rome  till  aft«r  the 
sixth  century  of  her  existence,  when  they  were  introduced 
by  the  successful  captains  of  her  armies,  from  the  nations 
they  had  conquered.  After  a  taste  for  the  arts  had  been 
thus  formed,  large  enclosed  galleries  were  built  around  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  and  were  adorned  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

5.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  most  affluent  patricians  these 
galleries  also  contained  splendid  libraries,  which  were  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Collections 
of  books  were  then  of  course  very  rare,  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  and  difficulty  of  transcribing  them. 
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6.  They  were  sometimes  written  on  parchment,  but  more 
frequently  on  a  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  plant  called 
papyrus.  The  leaves  were  pasted  together  at  the  ends,  and 
then  made  up  into  a  roll,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  covering 
of  skin,  or  silk,  fastened  with  strings,  or  clasps. 

7.  Writing  was  performed  with  a  reed,  split  and  pointed 
like  our  pen,  and  dipped  in  ink.  Matters  not  intended  for 
preservation  were  usually  written  with  a  pointed  instrument 
on  tables  spread  with  wax.  When  letters  were  sent  forward 
for  delivery,  they  were  perfumed,  and  tied  with  silken 
thread,  the  ends  of  which  were  sealed  with  common  wax. 

8.  The  usual  garments  of  the  Romans  were  the  toga  and 
the  tunic ;  the  former  was  a  loose  woollen  robe,  of  a  semi- 
circular form  and  without  sleeves ;  the  latter  a  close  white 
garment,  worn  when  abroad  under  the  toga,  but  alone  in 
the  house.     The  men  usually  went  bareheaded. 

9.  For  the  feet,  the  usual  coverings  were  the  buskin  and 
the  sandal.  The  buskin  reached  about  half  way  up  the  leg ; 
the  sandal  was  a  mere  sole,  fastened  to  the  foot  by  straps 
and  buckles. 

Questions. — 1.  Wlien  were  theatrical  exhibitions  introduced  at  Rome? 
What  is  said  of  them ?  2.  Actors?  Theatres?  3.  Clocks  and  watches'? 
Sun  dials?  Water  clock?  4.  What  is  said  of  the  fine  arts?  6.  Libra- 
ries? Books?  Paper?  7.  Writing?  Letters?  8.  Usual  garments  of 
the  Romans  ? 


1 
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Chap.  XCVI. — Europe  continued, 

ROME  UNDEB  THE  POPES. 

1.  I  WILL  now  proceed  to  finish  the  history  of  Rome.  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  pope.  .  This  title 
was  given  to  the  bishops  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  At  first,  the  pope  of  Rome  was  only  one 
of  the  superior  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but  in  the  course 
of  years  he  became  the  head  of  it,  and  both  claimed  and 
exercised  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  any  king  or 
emperor. 

2*  For  a  long  time,  the  popes  of  Rome  had  authority  only 
in  matters  of  religion;  but  Gregory  IIL,  about  the  year  731, 
resisted  the  Greek  emperor,  who  ruled  over  Italy,  and  esta- 
blished the  title  of  the  pope  to  reign  over  Rome  in  matters 
of  state.     From  this  time  forward  the  popes  rapidly  acquired 
power,  and  in  the  year  760,  they  had  extensive  possessions 
vnd  immense  wealth.     Their  pride  was  now  equal  to  their 
ower,  and  neither  seemed  to  have  any  bounds. 
3.  The  popes  claimed  the  authority  of  God's  viceroys  on 
rth.     They  called  themselves  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
1  said  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  were  given  into 
ir  custody.     No  other  tyranny  had  ever  been  like  theirs, 
they  tyrannized  over  the  souls  of  men. 
Other  potentates  are  content  with  wearing  a  s\\!i^<6 
n  ;  but  the  popes  crowned  themselves  mOa.  \5m^^^  tv«ss\^ 
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one  above  the  other.  This  crown  is  called  a  tiara.  They 
assumed  the  title  of  Holiness;  but  some  of  them  were  as 
unholy  men  as  ever  lived,  being  full  of  earthly  ambition, 
and  stained  with  many  sins. 

5.  When  their  power  was  at  its  height,  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  the  haughtiest  of  mortals..  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  enter  their  presence  without  kneeling  down  to  kiss  their 
toes.  When  they  mounted  on  horseback,  they  caused  kings 
and  emperors  to  hold  their  stirrups. 

6.  They  took  away  kingdoms  from  the  rightful  sovereigns, 
and  gave  them  to  others.  A  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement 
declared  that  God  had  given  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  heaven 
and  earth.  If  any  person  denied  the  pope's  authority,  he 
was  burnt  alive ! 

7.  In  1077  Pope  Gregory  obliged  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of 
Germany,  to  stand  three  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  bare- 
footed at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon.  In  1191, 
another  pope  kicked  another  emperor's  crown  off  his  head, 
while  he  was  kneeling  before  him,  to  show  that  the  pope 
could  make  and  unmake  kings  at  his  pleasure. 

8.  It  was  near  the  year  1100,  that  one  of  the  popes  of 
Rome  ordained  that  the  title  of  pope  should  be  given  only  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the 
power  of  the  pope  was  at  its  highest  pitch.  For  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  this  potentate  continued  to  exercise  an  almost 
undisputed  sway  over  the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and 

princes  of  the  Christian  world. 
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9.  During   this    age,   great    mental  darkness    prevaile 
throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  though  Rom« 
was  the  seat  of  the  popes,  now  more  powerful  than  an^f 
sovereign,  the  people  were  generally  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  ^^radation. 

10.  But  in  the  year  1517,  the  Reformation  was  com- 
menced by  a  man  called  Martin  Luther.  He  preached  against 
the  power  of  the  popes,  and  all  Europe  was  shaken  with  the 
convulsion  which  followed.  The  result  was,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  popes  was  thrown  off  by  many  of  the  governments 
throughout  Christendom,  though  it  is  supposed  that  ^£ty 
millions  of  people  were  killed  in  the  wars  that  took  place 
during  this  period  of  agitation. 

11.  The  pope  still  governs  Rome  and  some  adjacent  terri- 
tories in  the  centre  of  Italy.     His  dominions  are  bounded 
lorth  by  Lombardy,  and  in  other  directions  by  the  Mediter- 
anean  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
lodena,   and  Tuscany.     He  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic 

urch  throughout  the  world. 

12.  The  city  of  Rome  at  present  is  thirteen  miles  in  cir- 

iference.     The  greater  part  of  it  has  a  dark,  gloomy,  and 

)late  appearance.     It  is  fuU  of  old  ruins  of  palaces  and 

)les,  and  other  magnificent  edifices  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

merable  statues  are  supposed  to  be  buried  under  ground. 

Travellers  are  wonder-struck  by  these  tokens  of  the 

le  Roman  greatness.     But  instead  of  the  mighty  war- 

f  old  Rome,  they  find  only  a  degraded  p^OTg^Ve.    T>cissa 

R 
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spirit  has  been  crushed  by  ages  of  servitude  and  superstition, 
but  it  is  now  partially  rebelling  against'  the  long-continaed 
oppressions. 

14.  But  these  ruins  and  relics  are  not  only  the  remains  of 
ancient  Borne.  There  are  a  good  many  works  still  existing, 
written  by  the  old  Eoman  authors,  who  copied  after  the 
Greek  writers.  These  are  in  the  Latin  language,  which,  as 
I  have  before  said,  was  spoken  by  the  Romans.  Many  of 
them  are  very  interesting,  and  modem  nations  have  derived 
from  these  a  large  part  of  their  most  valuable  laws  and 
institutions. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  popes  in  early  times?  2.  What  of  Gregory 
III.  ?  When  was  the  pope's  title  to  rule  over  Rome  established  ?  What  of 
the  popes  in  the  year  760?.  Their  pride  and  power?  3.  What  did  the 
popes  claim  ?  What  did  they  call  themselves  ?  What  of  their  tyranny  ? 
4.  What  of  the  crowns  of  the  popes  ?  What  title  did  they  assume  ?  5. 
How  did  their  pride  manifest  itself?  6.  What  of  pope  Clement?  What 
was  done  to  those  who  resisted  the  pope?  7.  What  did  pope  Gregory 
do  in  1077?  What  of  another  pope  in  1191?  8.  What  of  the  power  of 
the  pope  about  the  year  1100?  When  was  it  at  its  highest  pitch  ?  How 
long  did  its  sway  continue  ?  9.  What  was  the  state  of  the  world  at  this 
time  ?  Of  Rome  ?  10.  What  took  place  in  1517  ?  What  of  Martm  Luther? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  Reformation  ?  11.  What  of  the  j>ope  at  the 
present  day?  Where  are  his  dominions?  Of  what  church  is  he  the 
head  ?  12.  What  of  the  present  city  of  Rome  ?  13.  How  are  traveUeis 
aifected  in  Rome  ?  What  of  the  people  ?  How  has  their  spirit  been 
crushed?  14.  What  of  old  Roman  works?  In  what  language  are  they 
written  ?    "What  have  the  modems  derived  from  these  works? 
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CHAP.'  XCVn.— Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  SEVEBAL  OTHEB  ITALIAN  STATES. 

1.  You  know  that  Italy  is  now  divided  into  several  distinct 
kingdoms,  or  states.  Each  of  these  has  its  history,  and  at 
some  future  day  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  read  the  story  of 
these  celebrated  countries.  In  this  little  book  I  can  only 
give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  two  or  three  of  them. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  includes  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  It  embraces  the  foot 
and  part  of  the  leg  of  the  figure  of  the  boot  which  I  have 
before  mentioned.  This  kingdom  has  a  population  of  seven 
millions. 

3.  The  history  of  Naples,  after  it  was  separated  from  the 
Roman  empire,  possesses  very  little  interest.  It  passed  first 
into  the  hands  of  one  tribe  of  northern  invaders,  then  into 
the  hands  of  another,  and  then  into  the  hands  of  another. 
After  this  it  was  subject  to  Spain  and  other  countries,  until  • 
at  length  it  became  an  independent  country,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  present  race  of  kings.  * 

4.  The  history  of  Venice  is  more  interesting.  When  the 
northern  barbarians  invaded  Italy  in  452,  the  inhabitants, 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Venice,  settled  in 
the  marshes  along  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  supported  them- 
selves by  fishing,  making  salt,  and  by  commerce. 
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5.  In  the  year  809,  they  commenced  building  the  city  of 
Venice  on  a  little  island  called  Bialto.  To  this  place  they 
transported  their  riches,  and  soon  the  new  city  and  state  in- 
creased, until  at  length  Venice  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
states  in  the  world. 

6.  The  inhabitants  paid  great  attention  to  commerce,  and 
such  was  the  number  of  their  ships,  that  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Venice  sent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  to  assist  in 
the  first  crusade.  It  was  on  account  of  the  interest  which 
this  state  had  in  maritime  matters,  that  the  Doge,  who  was 
the  chief  officer,  used  to  be  wedded  to  the  sea  with  pompous 
ceremonies. 

7.  The  power  of  Venice  continued  to  increase,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  proud  city  of  Constantinople  was  captm^d 
by  its  armies,  aided  by  the  crusaders.  The  spoils  of  the  cap- 
tured city,  consisting  of  gems  and  jewellery,  books,  marbles, 
pictures,  statues,  obehsks,  and  other  costly  treasures,  were 
chiefly  carried  to  Venice. 

8.  The  republic  prospered  for  many  years,  and  its  wealth 
and  power  increased,  though  the  people  were  often  governed 
in  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  manner.  But  I  have  only 
room  to  add,  that  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  fell 
a  victim  to  the  power  of  France,  and  since  the  year  1798  it 
has  been  attached  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

9.  I  could  fill  a  book  with  tales  about  Genoa ;  it  was  at 
one  time  the  rival  of  Venice ;  about  Tuscany,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  portion  of  Italy ;  and  about  the 
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kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  including  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  long  story  into  a 
little  book,  I  must  let  these  things  pass. 

Questions.— 1  How  is  Italy  now  divided  ?  2.  What  does  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  include?  Population?  Direction  from  Rome?  3.  Its  history? 
4.  What  of  the  history  of  Venice  ?  6.  When  and  where  was  Venice  built  ? 
What  did  it  become?  6.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Venice ?  Fleet?  The 
Doge?  7.  Power  of  Venice?  What  city  was  taken  by  Venice  and  the 
crusaders?  What  of  the  spoils  of  Constantinople?  8.  What  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice  for  many  years?  What  of  France?  What  of  Venice 
since  1798?  9.  What  of  Genoa?  Tuscany?  Sardinia?  Dh^tion  of 
each  of  these  places  from  Rome  ? 


Chap.  XCVIII. — Europr  continued. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF   ROME. 

B.C. 

Building  of  Rome  by  Romulus 762 

Numa  Pompilius  made  king 715 

Tullus  Hostilius  succeeds  Numa     .......  672 

Death  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  his  family  expelled  .       .  509 

Tribunes  chosen 490 

DecemTiri  chosen 451 

Censors  established 437 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls 890 

Theatres  established 861 

War  with  the  Samnites 843 

Sun-dial  introduced 312 

Aqueducts  built        .       .       .       .     ' 311 

All  Italy  submits  to  Rome       ........  270 

Firat  Punic  War  begins 264 

Seoond  Punic  War  begins *i^^ 

Tbird  Punio  War  begins  \'^ 
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B.C. 

Carthage  destroyed 146 

Spain  becomes  a  Province  of  Rome 184 

Social  War  begins 91 

War  between  Marius  and  Sylla 88 

Pompey  defeats  Mithridates €3 

Triumvirate  formed  between  Pompey,  Csesar,  and  Crassus  ,       .  69 

Csesar  invades  Britain 66 

Battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  death  of  Pompey 48 

Death  of  Csesar 44 

Second  Triumvirate 43 

Gaul  conquered  by  the  B.oman8      .......  26 

A.D. 

Death  of  Augustus  Caesar 14 

Tiberius  died 87 

Caligula  died 41 

Claudius  ascends  the  throne 54 

Nero  died 68 

Vitellius  ascends  the  throne 69 

Titus  ascends  the  throne •     .        .        .  79 

Hygenus,  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  took  the  title  of  pope     .        .  154 

Constantino  began  to  reign 306 

Christianity  adopted  by  the  emperor  of  Rome       ....  811 

Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople    .        .  329 
Rome  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire  by  Theodosius    395 

Rome  taken  by  Alaric 410 

Italy  invaded  by  Attila    ........        .445 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer 476 

Goths  driven  from  Rome  by  Belisarius 537 

The  pope's  supremacy  over  the  Christian  church  established       .  607 

Custom  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  introduced ICS 

Gregory  III.,  founder  of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  became  i)ope  781 

The  popes'  temporal  power  established 755 

Venice  built 809 

Leo  IX.  the  first  pope  that  kept  an  army 1054 
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A.D. 

IV.  obliged  to  stand  three  days  at  the  pope's  gate     .       .  1077 

authority  introduced  into  England      «       .       .       .       .  1079 

)pe  kicks  off  Henry  the  Fourth's  crown       ....  1191 
ince  of  the  pope  removed  to* Avignon  in  France,  where  it 

mained  seventy  years 1808 

aation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther 1617 

sacked,  and  Pope  Clement  imprisoned         ....  1527 

residence  removed  a  second  time  to  Avignon     .       .       .  1531 

g  the  pope's  toe  abolished 1778 

al  influence  of  the  popes  ceased  in  Europe  ....  1787 

)  attached  to  Austria 1798 

^ius  VI.  defeated  by  Buonaparte 1798 

ormed  into  a  kingdom 1805 

annexed  to  the  French  empire     ......  1806 

ngdom  of  Italy  established  on  the  overthrow  of  Nai>oleon  1811 

transferred  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 1816 

Bonaparte,  ex-Eing  of  Bome,  died 1832 

>pe  escapes  from  Bome  to  Gaeta  in  disguise         .       .       .  1848 

ishment  of  the  pope's  authority  proclaimed  at  Bome  .       .  1849 

)pe  arrives  at  Bome  from  Portici 1850 

)X>e  names  fourteen  Cardinals.    Dr.  Wiseman  is  one           .  1851 

of  Father  Bootban,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits     .       .       .  1858 

rdat  between  Austria  and  the  pope  signed    ....  1856 

ans  driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  French  and  Sardinians     .  1859 

ition  in  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  .       .       .  1859 

-gitation  in  support  of  the  pope's  temporal  power        .       .  1860 


Chap.  XCIX. — Europe  continued, 

THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.      TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.      TURRET  IN  ASIA. 
ABOUT  TUB   CLIMATE,   PEOPLE,   AND   OTHER  THINGS. 

3E  Turkish  or  Ottoman  empire  is  divided  into  two 
,  called  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey  ia  As>\aii,    \\.  ^^& 
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formerly  mucli  more  extODsive  than  at  present.  It  now  em- 
braces a  large  region  of  territory  in  Europe,  lying  between 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  Russia  and  Hungary  on  the  north; 
this  portion  is  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 

2.  Turkey  in  Asia  includes  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia, 
Sjria  and  Palestine.  Egypt  and  three  of  the  Barbary  states 
in  Africa  were  also  subject  to  Turkey,  till  within  a  few  years. 
Egypt  is  now  only  a  vassal  state,  and  Algiers  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French, 

3.  But  some  of  these  countries  are  become  wholly,  and 
others  nearly,  independent  of  the  Turkish  dominion,  except 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine. The  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Constantinople, 
which  I  have  often  mentioned  before,  and  which  at  this  day 
is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 

4.  The  chief  ruler  or  king  of  the  Turks  is  called  the  Sul- 
tan. He  lives  at  Constantinople,  in  a  splendid  palace.  Like 
most  eastern  princes,  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  wives, 
whom  he  keeps  shut  up  in  a  place  called  the  harem. 

5.  The  Turks  have  long  beards,  wear  turbans  on  their 
heads,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe  over  their  under-dress.  They 
sit  on  cushions  instead  of  chairs,  and  they  take  their  food 
with  their  fingers  instead  of  forks. 

6.  The  sultan  rules  over  his  country,  not  according  to 
cei-tain  established  laws,  but  according  to  his  own  will.  The 
people  generally  do  exactly  what  he  requires;  if  they  refuse  to 

obey  him,  they  are  sure  to  lose  their  property  and  their  heads. 
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7.  If  you  were  to  go  to  Turkey,  you  would  discover  that 
the  climate  is  warm,  and  the  country  naturally  fertile ;  you 
would  see  that  the  people  are  indolent  and  cruel.  You  would 
see  that  they  have  not  many  manufactures,  and  but  little 
commerce.  You  would  see  that  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
vated, and  that  many  tracts  naturally  fruitful  are  barren 
and  desolate  for  want  of  tillage.. 

8.  You  would  perceive  that  the  people  dislike  the  Chris- 
tians, and  worship  according  to  the  Mth  of  Mahomet.  You 
would  discover  that  they  have  mosques  instead  of  churches. 
At  Constantinople,  there  is  a  very  splendid  edifice  called  St. 
Sophia.  This  was  formerly  a  Greek  church,  but  it  is  now 
converted  into  a  Mahometan  mosque. 

Questions.— 1.  What  other  name  has  the  Turkish  empire?  How  is 
the  Ottoman  empire  divided?  Where  is  Turkey  in  Europe  ?  How  is  it 
bounded  ?  How  is  it  divided  from  Asia  Minor  ?  Which  way  is  Constan- 
tinople from  Athens?  From  Jerusalem?  From  London?  From  you? 
Was  the  Turkish  empire  more  extensive  once  than  it  is  now?  2.  What 
does  Turkey  in  Asia  now  include?  What  other  countries  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Turkish  empire  ?  How  is  Asia  Minor  divided  from  Turkey 
in  Europe?  3.  What  of  the  countries  that  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire?  Capital  of  Turkey?  What  of  Constantinople?  4. 
What  of  the  sultan?  6.  Describe  the  Turks.  6.  How  does  the  sultan 
rule  the  Turks  ?  What  of  the  people  ?  7.  Soil  and  climate  of  Turkey  ? 
The  people?  Manufactures?  Commerce?  Lands?  8.  Religion  of  the 
Turks  ?    What  are  the  places  of  worship  called  ?    St.  Sophia  ? 
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Chap.  C. — ^Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  SARACENS.  HOW  THE  TUBKS  OYERTURKED  THE  SARACEN 
EMPIRE.  HOW  THE  OTTOMAN  TURKS  FOUNDED  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 
ABOUT  BAJAZKT,  TIMOUR,  AND  OTHERS. 

1.  In  the  history  of  Asia  I  have  given  you  some  account  of 
the  Saracens.  These  you  will  remember  were  Arabs,  among 
whom  Mahomet  and  his  successors  established  an  empire  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century. 

2.  The  kings  or  rulers  of  the  Saracen  empire  were  called 
caliphs,  and  resided  at  Bagdad,  a  splendid  city  which  they 
built  near  the  river  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  I  have  told 
you  how  these  caliphs  extended  their  empire  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  some  portions  of 
Europe, 

3.  To  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  there  were  several  tribes 
of  Tartars,  among  which  were  some  called  Turks.  These 
were  daring  warriors,  and  such  was  their  fame,  that  the 
caliphs  induced  many  of  them  to  come  to  Bagdad  and  serve 
as  soldiers. 

4.  In  process  of  time  the  Turks  acquired  great  influence 
at  Bagdad,  and  finally  overturned  the  Saracen  empire,  made 
themselves  masters  of  nearly  all  the  Saracen  possessions,  and 
adopted  the  Mahomedan  religion.  Thus  the  Turkish  empire 
became  the  successor  of  the  Saracen  empire,  and  included  in 
its  dominion,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  other  Asiatic 
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countries,  which  the  Saracens  had  conquered  from  the  Greek 
empu*e. 

5.  After  a  while,  the  Turkish  empire,  which  had  been  thus 
established,  was  overturned  by  another  tribe  of  Turks,  who 
called  themselves  Ottomans.  These  came  from  the  country- 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Ottoman  empire.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1299; 
the  founder  of  the  empire  being  Othman  I. 

6.  The  Greek  empire  had  formerly  included  Asia  Minor, 
but  this  had  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman  invasion,  it  included 
little  more  than  what  is  at  present  called  Turkey  in  Europe, 
with  Greece. 

7.  Constantinople,  the  present  capital  of  Turkey,  was 
called  Byzantium,  from  Byzas,  who  founded  it  in  658  B.C. 
It  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks. 
The  neighbouring  country  was  settled  by  colonies  from 
Greece,  and  by  other  tribes.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  name  of  Byzantium  was  changed  to  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  330  after  Christ. 

8.  It  had  before  this  period  ftdlen  into  decay,  but  it  was 
now  revived,  and  Constantine  removed  thither  with  his 
whole  court.  It  thus  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  that  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  in  395,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  former, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  often  called  the  Greek  empire. 

9.  This  continued,  with  various  changes,  t^  %\3\i«\sX.  ^sa  ^ 
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distinct  sovereignty,  till  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
treating.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  when 
the  Ottomans,  who  had  already  established  themselves  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  swallowed  up  the  countries  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Saracen  dominions,  began  to  cast  longing  eyes 
upon  the  Greek  empire  in  Europe, 

10.  The  sultan,  at  this  time,  was  Bajazet.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1389,  and  was  so  &mous  for  his  conquests,  that  the 
Turks  called  him  Ilderim,  the  Thunderbolt. 

11.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Constantinople,  when  a 
greater  warrior  than  he  came  from  Tartary,  and  subdued 
him.  This  was  Tamerlane,  otherwise  called  Timour  the 
Tartar,  and  sometimes  Timour  the  lame  man.  He  defeated 
Bajazet  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  slain. 

12.  It  is  said  that  when  Timour  the  lame  man  had  got 
Bajazet  the  Thunderbolt  into  his  power,  he  put  him  into  an 
iron  cage,  and  carried  him  about  for  a  show,  like  a  wild  beast. 
Most  conquerors  have  a  resemblance  to  wild  beasts,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  could  always  be  kept  in  iron  cages. 

13.  The  misfortunes  of  Bajazet  prevented  the  Turks  from 
conquering  the  Eastern  empire  of  the  Romans,  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  But  in  1453,  when  Mahomet  the  Great  was 
sultan,  they  took  Constantinople.  The  emperor,  whose  name 
was  Constantine,  was  killed.  From  this  time  forward,  the 
Turks  were  securely  established  in  Europe,  and  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  was  called  Turkey. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  Saracens?  When  and  by  whom  was  the 
Saracen  empire  established?  2.  What  of  the  caliphs?  Which  way  was 
Bagdad  from  Constantinople?  Dominion  of  the  caliplis?  3.  Who  were 
the  Turks  ?  Where  did  they  live  ?  Why  were  they  employed  by  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad?  4.  What  did  the  Turks  do?  What  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ?  6.  By  whom  was  the  first  Turkish  dynasty  overturned  ?  When 
was  the  Ottoman  empire  founded?  By  whom?  6.  What  did  the  Greek 
empire  formerly  include  ?  What  did  it  include  in  1299  ?  7.  What  of 
Constantinople?  Who  founded  it,  and  when?  What  of  it  in  the  time 
of  the  early  Greeks?  When  was  its  name  changed?  When  and  by 
whom  was  Byzantium  called  Constantinople  ?  8.  What  became  of  the 
capital  of  the  Boman  empire?  What  took  place  in  895?  What  was 
called  the  Greek  empire?  What  countries  did  the  Eastern  empire  of 
the  Romans  include?  Aru.  Greece,  Macedon,  which  is  now  called 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  adjacent  countries.  9.  What 
of  the  Ottomans?  10.  Who  was  Bajazet?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign? 
What  did  the  Turks  call  him?  11.  What  of  Tamerlane?  12.  How  did 
Timour  treat  Bajazet?  What  of  conquerors?  13.  What  happened  in 
1463? 


Chap.  CI. — ^Europe  continued. 

SEQUEL  OF  THE  TURKISH  HISTORY. 

The  reigns  of  most  of  the  Turkish  sultans  have  been  full 

7rime  and  bloodshed.     Sultan  8elim,  who  began  to  reign 

1.512,  invaded  Egypt  and  conquered  it.     The  Egyptian 

lers  were  called  Mamelukes,  of  whom  I  have  told  you 

le  history  of  Egypt.    Thousands  of  them  were  taken 

lers. 

After  the  victory,  the  sultan  ordered  a  splendid  throne 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  iie»i  \3tkfe  ^^^^^ 
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of  Cairo.  SittiDg  on  his  throne,  he  caused  all  the  Mame- 
lukes to  be  massacred  in  his  sight  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river. 

3.  Mohammed  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1596, 
had  nineteen  brothers.  All  these  he  caused  to  be  strangled, 
so  that  they  might  not  attempt  to  rob  him  of  his  power. 

4.  Amurath  the  Fourth  became  sultan  in  1621.  This 
monster  caused  fourteen  thousand  men  to  be  murdered.  The 
sport  that  pleased  him  best  was  to  run  about  the  streets  at 
night,  with  a  drawn  sword,  cutting  and  slashing  at  every- 
body whom  he  met. 

5.  These  fiicts  wiU  show  the  reader  what  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment the  Turks  have  lived  under.  The  late  sultan,  whose 
name  was  Mahmoud  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1808.     He  was  more  enlightened  than  his  predecessors. 

6.  But  he  was  compelled  to  act  with  great  severity.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  m  regard  to  the  janizaries.  These 
were  a  large  body  of  troops,  established  by  Mahomet  IT.  in 
1300,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  very  powerful  body  of  sol- 
diers for  several  centuries.  Though  called  the  sultan's  guards, 
they  became  more  rebellious  and  dangerous  than  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire. 

7.  Sultan  Mahmoud  therefore  determined  to  free  himself 
from  their  power.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1826,  he  ordered 
the  rest  of  his  troops  to  surround  the  janizaries.  This  waJ 
done,   and  they  were   shot   down  and  massacred  without 

mercy.     The  sultan  subsequently  endeavoured  to  reform  the 
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manners  of  the  Turks,  ^d  to  make  them  adopt  the  customs 
of  other  European  nations.  In  this  he  had  some  success 
but  his  progress  was  very  slow.  He  died  in  1839,  before  he 
could  fully  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Abdul  Medjid. 

8.  In  a  previous  chapter  we  told  you  that  this  country 
before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedan  Turks  in  1453, 
was  inhabited  by  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  whose 
beautiful  churches  in  Constantinople  are  now  turned  into 
mosques.  The  emperor  of  Russia  considers  himself  the  head 
and  protector  of  the  Greek  church,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
religion  the  Russians  invaded  a  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
in  1853,  which  terminated  in  the  fierce  and  general  war  of 
the  Crimea. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Turkish  sultans? 

That  of  Sultan  Selim?    What  of  the  Mamelukes?    2.  What  did  the 

iltan  order?    3.  When  did  Mohammed  III.  ascend  the  throne ?    What 

une  did  he  commit?    4.  Who  became  sultan  in  1621  ?    What  of  Amu- 

h?    5.  Who  was  the  late  sultan?    When  did  he  ascend  the  throne? 

What  of  him?    Who  were  the  janizaries?    When  were  they  estab- 

ed?    7.  What  was  done  in  1826?    What  did  the  sultan  do  after- 

is  ?    Who  succeeded  him  ?    8.  What  was  the  religion  of  the  people 

re  the  Mahomedan  conquest?  Who  is  the  head  of  the  Greek  church? 

t  was  the  origin  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  in  1853? 
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Chap.  CII. — ^Eubopb  conimuecL 

EARLY   BISTORT  OF   8PAIN.      THS  MOOSIBH  COKQUEST. 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  is  divided  from  France  bj  the 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  Portugal  on 
the  west ;  its  other  boundaries  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  whole  coun- 
try forms  a  large  peninsula. 

2.  Spain  is  &  very  remarkable  country ;  it  is  full  of  wild, 
rocky  mountains,  with  beautiful  valleys  between.  The 
climate  is  warm  and  delightful.  The  country  produces 
abundance  of  grapes,  olives,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates. 

3.  Spain  is  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses.  It 
was  also  the  country  from  which  the  merino  sheep  were  first 
brought.  There  are  many  of  these  now  in  America,  and 
you  know  they  produce  the  finest  wool  in  the  world. 

4.  Spain  has  about  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants.    The 
people  are  generally  ignorant  and  superstitious,  but  they 
seem  to  be  very  honest,  ceremonious,  and  polite.     They  an 
fond  of  gay  dances  in  the  open  air.     IViadrid,  the  capital  c 
Spain,  is  a  very  splendid  city. 

5.  Spain  abounds  in  castles,  churches,  and  palaces,  bu 
by  the  Moors,  of  whom  I  shall  soon  tell  you  the  sto 
These  edifices  are  some  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings 
the  world.     They  are  totally  unlike  those  of  ancient  Gn 
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id  Rome.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to  what  is  called 
le  Grothic  architecture,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found 
I  our  cities. 

6.  If  I  had  time  and  room,  I  should  like  very  much  to  tell 
)u  a  long  story  about  Spain ;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  say 
sry  little  of  it,  and  leave  you  afterwards  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ct  in  some  larger  book. 

7.  Little  is  known  about  the  history  of  Spain  till  the  Phoe- 
cians  made  voyages  thither.  They  came  from  Phoenicia, 
hich  you  know  was  close  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  a  distance 
'  two  thousand  miles,  and  built  two  columns  at  the  Straits 
'  Gibraltar.  These  columns  were  called  the  pillars  of  Her- 
les.  The  ancients  did  not  dare  to  sail  beyond  them  into 
e  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

8.  The  Greeks  founded  several  cities  in  Spain.  After- 
irds,  the  Carthaginians  acquired  possession  of  the  country ; 
t  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  134  b  c,  who  kept  it  till 
3  year  406  after  the  Christian  era.  Spain  was  then  in- 
ded  by  barbarians  from  the  north,  called  the  Suevi,  the 
lans,  and  the  Vandals. 

9.  Some  of  these  people  continued  in  the  country  more 
an  a  hundred  years.  They  were  then  driven  out  by 
other  set  of  barbarians,  called  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  who 
erran  the  whole  of  Spain.  These  became  established  in 
9  country  and  finally  founded  a  kingdom  there. 

10.  Aft;er  the  Goths  had  been  in  Spain  about  two  hun- 
dd  years,  a  king  mounted  the  throne,  whose  ii<dxsi^  ^^& 
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• 

Koderick.  This  king  grievously  injured  Count  Julian,  wlio 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  or  Gothic  nobles. 
In  order  to  avenge  himseli^  Julian  took  steps  which  resulted 
in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

11.  In  Mauritania,  which  I  have  ah*eady  mentioned,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Afirica,  and  not  far  from  Spain,  there 
was  a  nation  of  Saracens.  They  were  called  Mauri,  or 
Moors,  from  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Count  Jidian 
invited  them  to  cross  the  sea,  and  invade  Spain. 

1 2.  Accordingly,  a  great  number  of  these  infidels  landed 
on  the  Spanish  shores,  under  the  command  of  a  general 
named  Tariff.  King  Roderick,  the  Goth,  gathered  an  army 
and  encountered  them  at  Xeres,  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
Here  a  great  battle  was  fought. 

13.  The  Moors  were  completely  victorious.  The  fate  of 
King  Roderick  was  never  known.  His  horse,  and  his  sword, 
helmet,  shield,  and  breastplate,  were  found  by  the  side  of  a 

.  river  near  the  field  of  battle ;  but  his  body  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.     These  events  occurred  about  a.d.  712. 

14.  The  Spaniards  long  believed  that  King  Roderick  was 
alive,  and  that,  at  some  future  day,  he  would  again  lead  an 
army  to  battle  against  the  Moors.  But  his  war-shout  was 
heard  no  more ;  and,  as  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  ruined  by 
his  fall,  he  is  called  Roderick  the  last  of  the  Goths. 

15.  Pelagic,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  took  command 
of  all  the  Gothic  Spaniards  who  had  not  been  slain  by 
the  Moors.     He  led  them  into  the  mountainous  region  of 
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Asturias  and  Burgos,  and  there  founded  a  little  kingdom. 
This  was  the  only  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never 
conquered. 

16.  The  successors  of  Pelagio  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom.  But  for  a  long  time,  the  Moors  possessed 
three-fourths  of  Spain. 

Questions.— 1.  In  what  part  of  Europe  is  Si)ain?  What  ocean  lies 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States?  How  is  Spain  divided  from 
France?  Boundaries  of  Spain?  2.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  Spain? 
Climate  ?  Productions  ?  •  Should  you  like  to  go  to  Spain  and  eat  some 
of  the  fine  finiits?  3.  What  of  the  horses  of  Spain?  Merino  sheep? 
4.  Population?  What  of  the  people?  Capital?  What  of  Madrid? 
Which  way  is  Madrid  from  you?  From  London?  Paris?  Rome? 
Algiers?  5  What  of  the  Moorish  buildings  in  Spain?  7.  What  of  the 
early  history  of  Spain?  Where  was  Phoenicia?  How  far  from  Spain? 
In  what  direction  from  Spain?  What  did  the  Phoenicians  do  in  Spain? 
What  straits  connect  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 
Where  were  the  pillars  of  Hercules  built?  How  far  did  the  ancients 
venture  to  go  in  their  vessels?  8.  What  of  the  Greeks?  The  Carthagi- 
nians? The  Romans?  What  barbarians  conquered  Spain?  About  what 
time  did  they  conquer  Spain?  .9.  How  long  did  the  Suevi  and  other 
barbarians  remain  in  Spain  ?  Who  drove  out  the  Suevi  and  other  bar- 
barians? What  of  the  Goths?  10.  What  of  Roderick ?  Count  Julian? 
What  did  he  do?  11.  What  of  Mauritania?  Its  direction  from  Spain  ? 
What  of  the  Moors  ?  Count  Julian  ?  12.  What  did  the  Moors  do  ?  What 
followed  ?  13.  Fate  of  Kmg  Roderick  ?  How  long  ago  did  this  happen  ? 
14.  What  did  the  Spaniards  believe?  Why  was  Roderick  called  the  last 
of  the  Goths  ?  16.  What  of  Pelagio  ?  Which  was  the  only  part  of  Spain 
not  conquered  by  the  Moors?  16.  What  of  the  successors  of  Pelagio? 
What  portion  of  Spain  did  the  Moors  long  possess  ? 
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Chap.  CHL — Europe  continued, 

WARS  BETWEEN  THE  MOOBS  AND  THE  SPANIABDB. 

1.  The  Moors  were  a  wild  people  when  they  first  conquered 
Spain ;  but  they  soon  became  civilized  and  polished.  There 
was  more  learning  amongst  them  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Cordova,  there  was  a  library  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes.  There  were  likewise  seventy  public 
libraries  in  other  parts  of  the  Moorish  territories  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  were  great  lovers  of  poetry  and  music. 

3.  They  built  many  noble  edifices  in  Spain.  The  Alham- 
bra,  in  the  city  of  Grenada,  was  the  palace  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns.  It  was  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful sculpture.  The  sultry  atmosphere  was  cooled  by  foun- 
tains, which  spouted  continually  in  the  chambers  and  halls. 
Beneath  the  Alhambra  were  vaults,  which  the  Moorish 
kings  had  caused  to  be  dug,  that  they  might  be  buried  there; 
for  they  loved  the  Alhambra  so  well,  that  they  used  it  both 
as  their  palace  and  sepulchre. 

4.  But  the  Spaniards  hated  the  Moors,  and  seldom  were 
at  peace  with  them.  In  their  continual  wars,  the  victory 
sometimes  fell  to  one  party,  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
Eighty  thousand  Moors  were  once  slain  in  a  single  battle. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moorish  hero,  by  the  name  of 
Almanzor,  is  said  to  have  vanquished  the  Spaniards  in  more 
than  fifty  battles.     He  took  the  city  of  Compostella,  and 
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compelled  bis  captives  to  cany  the  gates  of  a  large  ediiice 
from  thence  to  Cordova  on  their  shoulders. 

6.  The  most  famous  warrior  that  appeared  on  either  side, 
was  Don  Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  Campeador,  or 
the  Incomparable  Lord.  He  gained  so  many  battles  against 
the  Moors,  that  at  last  the  Spaniards  considered  victory 
certain  whenever  the  Cid  Campeador  was  at  their  head. 

7.  When  the  Incomparable  Lord  was  dead,  the  courage  of 
the  Moors  revived.  They  boldly  attacked  the  Spaniards, 
and  besieged  the  city  where  the  Cid  Campeador  lay  buried. 
The  Spaniards  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and  at  their  head 
rode  an  armed  warrior,  with  a  countenance  Uke  death. 

8.  The  Moors  recognized  his  features,  and  fled;  for  it  was 
the  Cid  Campeador!  The  Spaniards  had  taken  him  from 
the  tomb,  and  seated  him  on  the  war-horse  which  he  had 
rode  in  his  lifetime.  And  thus  the  dead  warrior  won  another 
victory. 

9.  Many  other  wonderful  stories  are  told  about  the 
Moorish  and  Spanish  wars.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  saint 
came  down  from  heaven  to  lead  the  Spaniards  to  battle. 
Sometimes  the  sun  stood  still,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
kill  their  enemies.  Sometimes  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  blazing  cross  in  the  sky. 

10.  But  these  are  feibles.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Moors  gradually  lost  their  Spanish  territories,  till  nothing 
remained  to  them  except  Grenada.  And,  in  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  were  wholly  drivetv  w>X.  ^1 
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Spain.    This  event  took  place  in  1492,  nearly  eight  centuries 
after  the  overthrow  of  King  Roderick  the  Goth. 

Questions.—!.  What  can  you  say  of  the  Moors?  2.  What  of  libraries 
in  Cordova?  In  other  cities?  What  did  the  Moors  love?  8.  What  did 
they  build  in  Spain?  Describe  the  Alhambra.  What  were  beneath  the 
Alhambra?  4.  How  did  the  Spaniards  feel  toward  the  Moors?  What 
of  their  wars  ?  5.  What  of  Almanzor  ?  What  city  did  he  take  ?  6.  What 
famous  warrior  can  you  mention?  What  of  him?  7.  What  of  the 
Moors  after  his  death?  Who  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Spaniards?  8. 
How  were  the  Moors  affected,  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  the  Cid  Cam- 
peador  ?  9.  What  stories  are  told  of  the  Moorish  aiid  Spanish  wars  ? 
10.  What  at  last  remained  to  the  Moors?  When  were  the  Moors  driven 
out  of  Spain? 


Chap.  CIV. — Europe  continued. 

THE   SPANISH  INQUISITION. 

1.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  disgraced  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  design  of  this 
horrible  institution  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  adopting 
any  but  the  Catholic  religion. 

2.  Persons  who  were  suspected  of  being  heretics  were 
thrown  into  damp  and  dismal  dungeons.  They  were  then 
brought  before  the  inquisitors,  who  sat  completely  covered 
with  long  robes  and  hoods  of  sackcloth.  Their  faces  were 
invisible;  but  they  looked  at  the  prisoners  through  two  holes 
in  their  sackcloth  hoods. 

8.  If  the  accused  persons  would  not  plead  guilty,  thej 
were  tortured  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  they  were  drawn 
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up  to  the  roof  of  tlie  chamber  bj  a  rope,  and,  after  hanging 
a  considerable  time,  the  rope  was  loosened,  so  that  they  fell ' 
almost  to  the  floor. 

4.  The  rope  was  then  suddenly  tightened  again,  and  the 
prisoner's  limbs  were  put  out  of  joint  by  the  shock.  If  he 
still  reused  to  confess,  the  inquisitors  rubbed  his  feet  with 
lard,  and  roasted  them  before  a  fire.  In  short,  their  cruelties 
were  too  dreadful  to  be  told. 

5.  When  the  inquisitors  had  satisfied  themselves  with 
torturing  their  prisoners,  they  prepared  to  bum  them.  The 
condemned  persons  walked  in  a  procession,  dressed  in  gar- 
ments  which  were  painted  with  flames.  On  their  breasts 
they  wore  their  own  likenesses  in  the  act  of  being  devoured 
by  serpents  and  wild  beasts. 

6.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  execution,  the  victims 

were  fastened  to  a  stake  with  iron  chains,  and  roasted  to 

« 

death  by  a  slow  fire.  They  sometimes  suffered  the  agony  of 
this  torment  for  two  or  three  hours,  before  death  relieved 
them.  Such  were  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition ;  yet  it  was 
introduced  into  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  and 
continued  in  operation  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  burned  alive, 
before  the  Inquisition  was  abolished. 

7.  The  remembrance  of  the  Inquisition  will  ever  cause  a 
stain  to  rest  upon  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It 
was  the  greatest  glory  of  this  king  and  queen,  that  they  gave 
Christopher  Columbus  the  means  of  discovering  Amenaa.. 
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But  Columbus  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  as  the  reward  of 

'  his  discovery  I 

8.  The  Spaniards  made  great  conquests  in  America.    The 

riches  of  the  country  were  in  this  way  much  increased ;  and 

there  were  more  silver  and  gold  in  Spain  than  in  aU  the  rest 

of  Europe.    But  it  is  doubtful  whether  Spain  ever  derived 

any  real  benefit  from  her  American  colonies ;  for  instead  of 

staying  at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  inhabitants  crossed 

the  ocean  in  search  of  gold  and  silver. 

Questions.—!.  When  was  the  Inquisition  established?  What  was  its 
design?  2.  How  were  suspected  persons  treated?  Describe  the 
inquisitors.  8.  How  were  the  accused  persons  tortured?  6.  Describe 
the  burning  of  the  prisoners.  6.  How  long  did  tbe  Inquisition  continue 
in  operation?  7.  What  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella?  What 
was  the  glory  of  their  reign  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Columbus  ?  8.  What 
of  the  Spaniards?  What  of  the  riches  of  Spain?  Were  the  American 
colonies  any  benefit  to  Spain  ? 


Chap.  CV. — Europe  continued, 

THE   INVINCIBLE  ARMADA.      CURIOUS  DEATH  OF  A   SPANISH  KINO. 

RECENT  AFFAIRS   OP   SPAIN. 

1 .  One  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Spain  was  Philip 
the  Second.  He  was  not  only  king  of  Spain,  but  he  obtained 
the  crown  of  Portugal  also,  in  1580 ;  but  Portugal  after- 
wards became  a  separate  kingdom  again.  It  had  first  been 
declared  independent  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

2.  Philip  intended  to  conquer  England,  and  prepared  • 
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fleet  of  eighty  ships  for  that  purpose.  This  fleet  was  called 
the  InviDcible  Armada.  But  it  was  terribly  harrassed  bj 
the  English  vessels,  and  was  at  last  conquered  even  without 
a  battle,  for  a  storm  scattered  it,  and  drove  many  of  the 
ships  on  the  British  coast. 

3.  The  son  of  PhiHp  was  a  weak-minded  man.  The  man- 
ner of  his  death  was  very  singular.  He  was  sitting  one  day 
in  the  council  chamber,  which  was  warmed  by  a  large  stove. 
The  heat  and  vapour  of  the  stove  aflected  his  head. 

4.  He  ordered  his  attendants  to  quench  the  Are.  But  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  this  happened  not  to  be  in 
the  chamber,  and  the  rules  of  the  Spanish  court  were  so 
strict  that  it  would  have  been  unlawful  for  any  other  person 
to  touch  the  fire. 

5.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  king's  dig- 
nity to  leave  the  chamber,  or  even  to  move  his  chair  back 
from  the  stove.  So  the  fire  continued  to  grow  hotter,  and 
the  poor  king  grew  sicker  and  sicker,  till  at  last  it  was  im- 
possible to  cure  him.  And  thus  he  died,  by  a  kind  of  death 
that  could  have  beMlen  nobody  but  a  Spanish  king. 

6.  In  the  year  1700,  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain  died 
without  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  young  French 
priDce,  named  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  kings  of  this  family  are  called  the 
Spanish  Bourbons. 

7.  This  event  caused  a  long  war  in  Europe.  Charles, 
archduke  of  Austiia,  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  Vi^  ^\A 
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Philip  of  Anjou  alternately  drove  each  other  out  of  Madrid. 
But  Philip  finally  kept  his  seat  on  the  throne. 

8.  Spain  has  often  been  at  war  with  England.  She  united 
with  France  against  the  Americans  during  the  American  Re- 
volution ;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  1783.  Another  war, 
however,  began  between  England  and  France  in  about 
ten  years  aftierwards,  and  Spain  was  obliged  to  take  part 
in  it. 

9.  In  1808,  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  compelled  the  Spanish  king  to  abdi- 
cate his  throne.  The  name  of  this  king  was  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh.  Napoleon  then  placed  the  crown  of  Spain  upon 
the  head  of  his  own  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

10.  But  most  of  the  Spaniards  refused  to  acknowledge 
King  Joseph  as  their  sovereign.  A  bloody  war  ensued.  The 
English  government  sent  armies  into  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  first 
victories  over  the  French. 

11.  Ferdinand,  the  old  Spanish  king,  was  replaced  upon 
the  throne  in  1814.  He  was,  however,  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot, 
and  his  reign  was  mischievous  to  the  country.  His  death 
took  place  in  1833. 

12.  Since  that  event,  Spain  has  been  ravaged  by  a  civil 
war  between  Don  Carlos,  Ferdinand's  brother,  and  the  young 
Queen  Maria  Isabella.  Three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  course  of  thi^ 
war,  which  lasted  for  several  years.     Since  the  termination 
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of  that  contest,  the  peace  of  Spain  has  been  several  times  dis- 
turbed by  contending  factions. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Philip  II.?  What  of  Portugal?  2.  What  of 
the  Invincible  Armada?  8.  Describe  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second's 
son.  6.  What  happened  in  the  year  1700?  Who  succeeded  Charles  II.  ? 
Who  were  the  Spanish  Bourbons?  7.  Why  did  Charles  and  Philip  go  to 
war?  Who  triumphed?  8.  What  of  Spain?  When  was  peace  con- 
cluded between  France  and  England  ?  9.  What  did  Napoleon  compel 
the  Spanish  king  to  do  in  1808?  Who  was  Ferdinand  VII.  ?  Whom  did 
Napoleon  make  king  of  Sjwdn?  10.  What  of  the  Spaniards?  What  of 
the  English  government?  What  of  Lord  Wellington?  11.  When  was 
Ferdinand  replaced  upon  the  throne  ?  What  of  him  ?  When  did  he  die  ? 
12.  What  of  a  civil  war  in  Spain? 


Chap.  CVI. — ^Europe  continued. 

A   SHORT   STOET  ABOUT  PORTUGAL. 

1.  Portugal  lies  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  population  of  the 
country  is  nearly  four  millions.  The  capital  is  Lisbon.  This 
is  a  large  city,  and  many  of  our  vessels  visit  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  wines,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

2.  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  similar  to  that  of  Spain. 
The  people  also  resemble  the  Spaniard's,  but  speak  a  language 
somewhat  different.  The  Portuguese  are  very  ignorant,  and, 
as  they  seldom  read,  they  have  plenty  of  time  for  dancing. 

3.  Portugal  was  originally  considered  a  part  of  Spain,  and 
shared  in  the  events  of  that  country.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  became  independent.    Since  that  time  it  has  be^xv  ^qiti€\- 
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dered  a  separate  kingdom,  though  it  has  been  subject  to 
Spain  for  a  portion  of  this  period. 

4.  The  history  of  Portugal  is  of  little  interest  till  about  the 
year  1400,  when  the  Portuguese  took  the  lead  in  navigating 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  time,  this  great  sea  was  little 
known,  and  nobody  had  gone  across  it  to  America,  nor  had 
any  one  dared  to  sail  around  Afirica. 

5.  But  the  little  Portuguese  vessels  ventured  out  farther 
and  farther,  and  'finally  one  of  them  reached  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  After  this,  a  Portuguese  fleet  passed  entirely 
around  Africa,  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  India. 

6.  These  wonderful  adventures  and  discoveries  excited 
other  nations,  and  in  a  few  years  Christopher  Colimibus 
discovered  America.  Thus  the  Portuguese  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  led  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  that  vast 
western  continent,  which  was  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  till  the  year  1492. 

7.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  happened  in  Portugal  from 
this  time  till  the  year  1755.  At  that  date  an  earthquake 
took  place,  which  shook  down  nearly  the  whole  city 
of  Lisbon.  Houses,  churches,  and  palaces,  were  suddenly 
tumbled  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Large  chasms  were  opened 
in  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  houses  were  plunged  into 
them.  The  sea  at  first  rolled  back  from  the  land,  and  then 
returned,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it.  In  this  awfo^ 
calamity  ten  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 

8.  The  Portuguese  founded  a  good  many  colonies  in  dif* 
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)arts  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  in  Brazil,  in 
America.  To  this  place  the  king  of  Portugal  retired 
s  family  in  1807,  and  established  his  court  at  Bio 
,  the  capital  of  the  country.  This  was  done  because 
il  had  been  invaded  by  the  French. 
16  French  being  driven  out  in  1808,  by  the  English 
rtuguese,  the  king  returned  in  a  few  years.  After 
th  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  crown,  but  it  was 
ettled  upon  Donna  Maria. 

IONS.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Portugal?  Population?  Capital? 
L  of  Lisbon  from  London?     Madrid?     From  you?     What  of 

2.  Climate  of  Portugal?  The  people?  Language?  3.  What 
gal?  When  did  it  become  independent?  What  of  Portugal 
twelfth  century?  4.  What  of  the  Portuguese  after  about  1400? 
the  Atlantic  at  this  time?  5.  What  of  the  Portuguese  vessels? 
scoveries?  6.  What  consequences  followed  the  Portuguese 
es?    What  of  America  till  1492?    7.  What  happened  in  1765? 

the  earthquake?  8.  Colonies  of  Portugal?  What  of  the  king 
gal?     When  and  why  did  he  remove  to  Brazil?     9.  What 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  TURKEY,    SPAIN,   AND   PORTUGAL. 

B.C. 

micians  trade  to  Spain  about 900 

haginians  make  conquests  in  Spain  about        ...  500 

attacks  Saguntum  in  Spain 219 

Djected  to  the  Roman  power *S>Rk 

bjugates  the  Numantines  of  Spain "^^ 
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A.D. 

Spain  inyaded  by  northern  barbarians •  4D6 

Kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  founded  in  Spain 419 

Roderick,  king  of  Spain,  defeated  by  the  Moore     ....  712 

The  Moors  defeated  by  Charles  Martel,  king  of  France        .       .  718 

Portugal  subjected  by  the  Moore 718 

Kingdom  of  Portugal  founded 1139 

The  Tartars  take  Bagdad 1258 

Othman  first  emperor  of  Turkey 1268 

Ottoman  empire  founded 1299 

Sultan  Bajazet  begins  to  reign 1389 

Bajazet  taken  by  Tamerlane 14Q2 

The  Turks  take  Constantinople 1453 

Inquisition  established  in  Spain      .,.«...  1478 

The  Portuguese  discover  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ....  1481 

The  first  court  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain 1481 

America  discovered  by  Columbus 1492 

The  Moors  of  Grenada  driven  out  of  Spain 1492 

The  Portuguese  discover  Brazil 1501 

The  Sultan  Selim  began  to  reign 1512 

Philip  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain 1580 

Mohammed  III.  ascends  the  Turkish  throne          ....  1596 

Portugal  becomes  independent  of  Spain lOH 

The  Moors  finally  expelled  from  Spain 1620 

Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  Turkey 1621 

Charles  11..,  king  of  Spain,  died 1700 

Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 1756 

Peace  between  Spain  and  England 1783 

King  of  Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1807 

Napoleon  removes  Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Spain         .        .  1808 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Portugal 1815 

Revolution  in  Portugal 1830 

Inquisition  abolished  in  Spain 1830 

Massacre  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey 1826 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  died ISS^ 
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A.D. 

ipt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 1862 

orte  declares  war  against  Russia 1853 

sh  ships  destroyed  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope       .       .       .  1863 

k  Maria  II.,  Queen  of  Portugal,  dies  in.  childbed   .       .       .  1863 

ombardment  of  Odessa  by  the  English  and  French      .       .  1864 

declared  in  a  state  of  siege 1851 

dan  evidence  made  legal  in  Turkey 1864 

i  defeat  the  Russians  at  Guirgevo 1864 

1  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  Armenia 1864 

of  Portugal  visits  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne       .       .       .  1855 

t  of  Russians  by  the  Turks,  under  Omar  Pasha    .       .       .  1856 

d'Etat  at  Madrid.    General  O'Donnell  dictator    .       .       .  1866 

ng  of  Lisbon  and  Santarem  railway,  the  first  in  Portugal    .  1866 

I  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  son,  and  heir  to  the  throne  .       .  1867 

•tant  financial  reform  adopted  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey       .  1868 

intion  signed  for  Government  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  1868 

dracy  against  the  Sultan  and  Government  of  Turkey  .       .  1869 

declares  war  against  Morocco ,  1869 

paniards  gain  advantages  over  the  Moors      ....  1860 


Chap.  CVin. — ^Europe  contmued, 

IIPTION   OF   FBANCE.        ITS  CLIMATE.        CITIES.        MANUFACTHEES. 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

RANGE  lies  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
about  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants.  Paris,  the 
al,  is  a  very  large  city,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stone 
several  forts.  It  is  full  of  fine  houses,  beautiful  public 
ms,  pleasant  walks,  handsome  streets,  and  interesting 
s  of  amusement.  To  a  stranger,  it  is  the  most  agreeable 
n  the  world. 
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2.  Beside  Paris,  there  are  a  great  many  other  large  and 
haodsome  cities  in  France.  Among  these  are  Rouen,  where 
the  people  manufacture  a  great  deal  of  handsome  jewellery; 
Lyons,  where  they  make  beautiful  silks;  Marseilles,  where  the 
people  deal  in  wines;  and  Bordeaux,  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
which  produces  fine  grapes  and  other  delicious  fruits. 

3.  The  climate  of  France  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
America  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  soil 
is  fruitful,  and  yields  abundance  of  food  for  the  numerous 
inhabitants.  The  country  produces  many  kinds  of  fioiit  in 
great  perfection,  such  as  cherries,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and 
figs.  It  also  yields  immense  quantities  of  grapes,  from  which 
many  kinds  of  choice  wines  are  produced. 

4.  The  people  of  France  are  very  gay  and  cheerful.  They 
live  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  see  both  men  and  women  at  work 
in  the  fields.  They  do  not  labour  very  hard,  and,  during  the 
holidays,  of  which  they  have  a  great  many,  they  walk  about 
the  streets,  and  dance  in  the  public  gardens,  or  squares. 

5.  If  the  French  are  not  the  wisest  people  in  the  world, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better  than  most  others. 
They  are  fond  of  music,  and  delight  to  get  together,  and 
talk  about  all  sorts  of  things.  They  are  very  polite,  and 
always  treat  strangers  with  particular  civility.  The  gentie- 
men  are  very  courteous  to  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies,  in 
return,  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  their  society 

agreeable  to  the  gentlemen. 
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6.  The  manufactures  of  France  are  numerous  and  valuable 
he  people  have  an  excellent  fancy  in  making  jewellery, 
IkS)  clocks,  watches,  and  many  other  ornamental  things, 
hese  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  though  they 
lay  not  be  considered  very  necessary,  yet  they  give  a  great 
sal  of  pleasure,  and  thus  have  their  use. 

7.  The  French  people  are  fond  of  dress,  and  the  dress- 
akers  of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
he  milliners  and  mantua-makers  of  this  city  have  more 
Uowers  than  any  king  that  ever  lived ;  for  the  gowns  and 
)nnets  of  all  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  are  made 
^cording  to  their  direction. 

8.  The  French  nation,  on  the  whole,  are  a  very  interesting 
ople.    Though  they  might  seem  to  be  frivolous  and  thought- 

8,  yet  France  has  produced  many  great  men,  and  the  history 

he  country  displays  many  great  and  glorious  actions. 

.  You  might  at  first  think  them  a  nation  of  fiddlers, 

smakers,  and  dancing-masters ;  but  if  you  look  deeper 

their  character^  and  read  their  story  with  attention, 

7ill  see  that,  perhaps,  they  are  the  most  warlike  nation 

rope,  and  that  if  they  spend  their  time  in  amusement, 

ot  because  they  are  deficient  in  genius  for  the  highest 

s  of  the  mind. 

^ONS.— Where  is  France?    Boundaries?    Which  way  is  Franoe 
in?    From  England?    The  United  States?    How  would  you  go 

?    1.  Population?    Describe  Paris.    Direction  from  Madrid? 

'liOndon?     New  York?     What  else  of  Paris?     *Z.  WwaX.  ^S. 

7hat  of  Lyons?    What  of  ManeiUes?    ^Wh&t  ot  ^ox^'^xo.'^ 

T 
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8.  Climate  of  France?  Soil?  Productions?  4.  C&aiacter  and  man- 
ners of  the  French  people?  6.  What  of  the  gentlemen?  The  ladies? 
6.  Manufactures  of  France  ?  What  is  the  use  of  the  fsjicy  articles  manu- 
factured in  France?  7.  What  of  the  French  as  to  dress?  Milliners 
and  mantua-makers?  8.  What  might  seem  to  be  the  character  of  the 
French?  What  does  their  history  display?  9.  What  of  their  talent  for 
war  ?    Their  genius  for  other  things  ? 


Chap.  CIX. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THB  GAULS  AND  OTHER  TRIBES  OF  BARBARIANS.  HOW  THE 
SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  EUROPE  WERE  FIRST  SETTLED,  AND  HOW  THE 
NORTHERN  PARTS  WERE  SETTLED  AFTERWARDS. 

1.  In  the  course  of  this  history,  I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  various  northern  tribes  of  Europe,  called 
barbarians,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  find  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present  to  give  you  some  account  of  them. 
You  remember  that  Greece  was  isettled  before  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  first  inhabitants  were  the  descendant^' 
of  Japheth.  The  descendants  of  these  spread  themselves 
over  Greece,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  As  the  people  increased  along  the  shores  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  they  sent  colonies  to  different  places  along  the  shore? 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  settled  in  Greece,  some  in 
Italy,  some  in  Spain.  These  countries  being  warm,  pleasant, 
and  fruitful,  were  soon  filled  with  inhabitants.  Liring 
upon  the  coast,  they  had  a  great  many  ships,  and  carri^ 
on  commerce  with  different  countries. 
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lands.  Thus  they  continued  to  push  farther  and  fieurther  into 
the  country,  and  even  now  they  are  still  advancing  toward 

the  far  west. 

Questions. — 1.  What  of  Greece?  2.  How  were  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  settled  ?  What  of  the  people  in  those  countries  ?  8.  How 
were  the  northern  portions  of  Europe  settled  ?  4.  Climate  and  soil  of 
northern  Europe?  What  furnished  suhsistence  to  the  inhahitants?  6. 
What  of  the  land?  What  induced  the  people  to  settle  in  northern 
Europe  ?  6.  How  does  the  settlement  of  America  compare  with  that  of 
Europe? 

Chap.  CX. — ^Europe  continued. 

THE   8TORT  OF  THE  BARBABIAKS  CONTIKUED. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  shown  you  how  the  north  of  Europe  was 
gradually  settled  by  tribes  that  emigrated  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  from  Asia.  These  might  be  compared  to  a 
vast  stream  that  continued  to  flow  on,  growing  wider  and 
advancing  farther,  until  at  length  the  whole  country  was 
peopled. 

2.  But  you  must  remark  one  thing,  that  these  emigrants 
were  savages,  and  of  a  warlike  character ;  they  therefore  did 
not  mingle  into  one  great  nation,  but  each  tribe  remained 
distinct.  As  they  increased  in  numbers,  they  increased  in 
power. 

3.  After  a  while,  something  would  happen  to  bring  tifc 
tribes  living  near  each  other  into  a  state  of  war,     Fiew 

battles  would  follow,  and  a  great  many  would  be  kilW 
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8.  They  were,  however,  generally  restless,  and,  like  beasts 
of  prey,  were  constantly  looking  out  for  some  object  upon 
which  they  might  fall  and  devour  it.  So  things  went  on, 
till  at  length  these  barbarians  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
rich  cities,  the  fertile  plains,  and  vine-clad  hiUs  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

9.  The  Roman  empire  was  now  tottering  to  decay,  and 
the  Roman  armies  were  no  longer  the  dread  of  these  tribes, 
About  the  year  400,  they  began  to  pour  down  their  armies 
upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  laid 
Rome  under  contribution,  and  less  than  fifty  years  after, 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  threatened  the  same  city  with 
destruction. 

10.  After  this  period,  these  restless  invaders  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  southern  regions  of  Europe, 
till  they  made  themselves  masters  of  its  finest  portions. 

11.  As  the  northern  barbarians  of  whom  1  have  been 
speaking  had  no  books,  and  wrote  no  histories,  their  early 
story  is  little  known.  After  getting  possession  of.  Rome, 
Spain,  and  other  southern  portions  of  Europe,  they  settled  in 
those  countries. 

12.  For  a  time,  literature  and  learning,  the  arts  of  poetrr, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Romans,  were  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they 
once  flourished.  But  by  degrees,  the  new  inhabitants 
became  civilized  and  polished,  and  the  modem  nations  which 
now  occupy  these  regions  may  be  considered  as  in  part  their 
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descendants.     It  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the  history  of 
France. 

Questions.— 1.  How  was  the  north  of  Europe  settled?  To  what  may 
the  emigration  of  the  tribes  be  compared  ?  2.  What  of  these  emigrants  ? 
3.  What  of  their  wars?  4.  What  did  the  state  of  these  barbarians 
resemble?  5.  What  of  them?  6.  Which  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  northern  tribes  ?  7.  Describe  their  mode  of  life.  8.  What  at  length 
attracted  their  attention?  9.  What  of  the  Roman  empire?  When  did 
the  barbarians  attack  Italy?  What  of  Alaric  and  Attila ?  10.  What  did 
the  barbarians  continue  to  do?  11.  Where  did  the  northern  barbarians 
settle?  12.  What  of  them  for  a  time?  What  happened  at  length?  What 
of  the  modern  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  ? 


Chap.  CXI. — ^Europe  continued. 

THE   GAULS.       ORIGIN  OF  THE  FEENCH   NATION. 

1.  The  ancient  name  of  France  was  Gaul,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  called  Gauls  or  Kelts.  These  were  one  of  those 
warlike  tribes  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking.  At  a 
very  early  date  they  appear  to  have  been  numerous  and 
powerful.  In  the  year  390  B.C.,  they  invaded  Rome  under 
Brennus,  and  took  that  city,  but  were  expelled  by  Camillus. 

2.  Under  another  Brennus  they  invaded  Greece,  as  I  have 
told  you.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  Gauls  had  made 
some  little  progress  towards  civilization ;  but  they  were  still 
a  barbarous  people,  and  retained  many  practices  that  belong 
only  to  savages.  They  had,  however,  a  good  many  cities, 
and  these  were  defended  by  strong  walls. 

d.  When  CaBsar  entered  the  country,  he  found  the  G^n^v^ 
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sorely  pressed  by  some  of  the  German  tribes.  At  first,  he 
affected  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  Gauls  from  these  trouble- 
some enemies. 

4.  But  the  people  soon  discovered  that  Caesar's  real  design 
was  to  conquer  them.  They  then  began  to  resist,  and  for 
nine  long  years  they  fought  Caesar  and  his  armies  with 
admirable  skill  and  spirit.  But  the  Eomans  were  better 
versed  in  the  art  of  war  than  the  Gauls.  Their  soldiers 
were  better  trained,  and  their  implements  of  war  were 
superior  to  those  of  the  Gauls. 

5.  Notwithstanding  aU  this,  so  brave  and  obstinate  were 
the  Gauls  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  required  all 
the  genius  of  Julius  Caesar,  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  that 
ever  lived,  aided  by  the  immense  power  of  Home,  to  subdue 
them. 

6.  Caesar  was  occupied  no  less  than  nine  years  in  con- 
quering the  Gauls,  and  it  is  supposed  a  million  of  men  were 
slain  in  the  bloody  struggle.  From  the  time  of  Caesar's  con- 
quest, about  50  years  B.C.,  Gaul  was  a  Roman  province,  and 
the  people  gradually  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Romans.  Even  their  language  became  changed,  and 
assumed  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin.  But  between  the  third 
and  fourth  century,  the  Franks,  a  German  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned,  got  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul. 

7.  It  is  said  that  the  Franks  who  first  established  them- 
selves in  Gaul  were  led  by  Pharamond.  He  died  in  428, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clodion,  who  was  celebrated 
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for  the  beauty  of  his  hair.     Clodion  died  in  448,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Meroveus;  Meroveus  died  in  458,  and  was 

succeeded  by  Childeric.    Very  little  is  known  of  these  kings, 

except  the  last. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  ancient  name  of  France  ?  Of  the  people  ? 
What  did  they  do  under  Brennus?  2.  When  did  they  invade  Greece? 
What  of  them  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar?  What  of  their  cities?  3. 
What  did  Csesar  find  on  entering  the  country?  4.  What  did  the  people 
soon  discover?  What  did  they  do?  What  of  the  Romans?  6.  What  of 
the  Gauls  ?  What  was  required  to  subdue  them  ?  6.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  struggle  between  the  Gauls  and  Romans?  What  of 
Gaul  from  this  time?  What  of  the  Franks ?  7.  Pharamond?  Clodion? 
Meroveus  ?    What  of  these  kings  ? 


Chap.  CXII. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  CLOVIS  AND  LITTLE   KING   PEPIN. 

1.  Childeric  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clovis.  When 
Clovis  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  he  drove  the  Romans 
out  of  France.  He  afterwards  gained  a  great  victory  over 
the  Germans. 

2.  As  Clovis  had  married  a  Christian  princess,  he  attri- 
buted his  success  to  the  God  whom  she  worshipped.  He 
therefore  determined  to  become  a  Christian  himself,  and  he 
was  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  subjects,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  in  the  year  496.  After  the  death  of  Clovis,  France 
was  divided  among  several  petty  kings.  They  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  caused  great  trouble  to  the  xv'd^^v^'cv^ 
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The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  accused  of  murdering  ten 
kings,  or  children  of  kings. 

3.  Little  King  Pepin,  otherwise  called  Pepin  the  Short, 
thrust  all  the  other  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  made  him- 
self sole  ruler  of  France.  He  was  a  very  small  man,  being 
only  four  feet  and  a  half  high ;  but  he  had  a  mighty  spirit 
in  that  little  body. 

4.  Moreover,  he  had  an  enormous  deal  of  strength.  The 
following  tale  is  told  of  him.  Knowing  that  some  of  his 
courtiers  made  fun  of  his  little  size,  he  resolved  to  show 
them  that  there  was  as  much  manhood  in  him  as  there 
could  possibly  be  in  a  giant.  He  therefore  invited  them  to 
see  a  fight  between  a  lion  and  a  bull. 

5.  The  lion  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  and  leaped  upon  the 
bull's  back,  sticking  his  claws  deep  into  the  flesh.  The  bull 
also  roared  with  pain  and  terror,  as  well  he  might.  Then 
little  King  Pepin  stood  on  tiptoe  on  his  throne,  to  make 
himself  as  tall  as  he  could;  and  he  roared  out  to  hi? 
courtiers  full  as  loud  as  either  the  bull  or  the  lion  : — 

6.  "Which  of  you  aU,"  cried  he,  "will  make  that  Hon 
let  go  his  hold?"  The  courtiers  all  stood  silent  and 
abashed ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  within  reach 
of  the  lion's  claws.  "Then  Til  do  it  myself!"  said  King 
Pepin  the  Short.  So  the  valiant  little  king  leaped  down 
from  his  throne,  and  drew  a  sword  almost  as  long  as  himself- 
Brandishing  it  in  the  air,  he  ran  up  to  the  lion,  who  wa3 
still  clinging  to  the  mad  bull's  back. 
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7.  When  the  lion  beheld  this  terrible  small  champion,  he 
opened  his  enormous  jaws,  as  if  he  meant  to  snap  him  up 
at  a  single  mouthful.  But  little  King  Pepin  made  a  blow 
at  him  with  his  sword,  and  hit  him  fair  upon  the  neck. 

8.  Down  fell  the  lion's  head  on  one  side  of  the  bull,  and 
down  fell  his  body  on  the  other !  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, the  courtiers  would  sooner  have  taken  a  roaring  lion 
by  the  mane  than  have  laughed  at  little  King  Pepin. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  ChUderic?  What  of  Clovis?  2.  Why  did 
Clovis  determine  to  be  a  Christian?  When  was  he  baptized?  What  of 
France  after  his  death?  What  of  the  kings?  3,  4.  Describe  little  King 
Pepin.  What  did  he  invite  his  people  to  see?  6,  6,  7.  Relate  King 
Pepin's  encounter  with  the  lion.  8.  How  did  his  bravery  affect  his 
courtiers? 


Chap.  CXTTI. — ^Europe  continued, 

THE   REIGN   OF   CHABLEMA6NE. 

1.  King  Pepin  the  Little  had  a  son  who  was  called  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great.  The  epithet  was  given  him 
because  he  was  a  mighty  king  and  conqueror,  but  he  also 
deserved  it  on  account  of  his  height,  which  was  not  ah  inch 
less  than  seven  feet. 

2.  Charlemagne  used  to  wear  a  sheepskin  cloak.  When- 
ever he  saw  his  courtiers  richly  dressed,  he  invited  them  to 
go  a-hunting  with  him.  Charlemagne  took  care  to  lead  the 
way  through  all   the  thorns  and  bushes  he  cowld.  ^\A.^  wx. 
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purpose  that  his  courtiers  might  tear  their  fine  clothes  in 
following  him. 

3.  This  king  was  continually  at  war.  He  subjugated  the 
Saxons,  and  other  tribes  who  lived  in  Germany.  -He  like- 
wise made  conquests  in  Spain  and  Italy.  At  length,  ruling 
over  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  he  wished  for 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

4.  Accordingly,  he  went  to  Home,  and  knelt  down  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  church,  as  if  to  say  his  prayers.  There 
was  a  large  congregation  in  the  church,  and  they  were 
much  edified  by  the  devout  behaviour  of  Charlemagne.  But 
while  he  was  kneeling,  the  pope  stole  softly  behind  him,  and 
placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

5.  This  was  the  crown  which  all  the  old  emperors  of 
Rome  had  worn,  and  when  the  people  beheld  it  on  the  head 
of  Charlemagne,  they  shouted,  "Long  live  the  emperor  I" 
Charlemagne  pretended  to  be  surprised  and  angry;  but  he 
took  care  to  keep  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head. 

6.  Chai'lemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  when  he  was  quite 
an  old  man.  When  be  was  alive,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he 
wore  a  sheep-skin  cloak.  But  after  he  was  dead  his  attend- 
ants dressed  him  in  robes  of  imperial  purple. 

7.  They  placed  a  throne  of  gold  in  his  sepulchre,  and  set 
the  dead  body  of  the  grey-bearded  old  emperor  upon  it.  A 
sword  was  girded  about  his  waist.  He  had  a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head,  a  golden  sceptre  and  shield  at  his  feet,  a 
golden  chalice  in  his  hand,  and  a  Bible  upon  his  knees. 
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8.  Over  the  sepulchre,  there  was  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  mighty 
Charlemagne.  And  having  wasted  all  this  splendour  upon 
the  senseless  corpse,  the  attendants  shut  up  the  tomb  and 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  Charlemagne's  successor. 

9.  This  was  his  son,  entitled  Louis  the  Mild.  I  know 
not  wherefore  he  was  called  the  Mild,  for  one  of  the  acta  of 
his  reign  was  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  another  king  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner.  When  Louis  died,  he  left  his  dominions 
to  his  three  sons.  They  immediately  went  to  war  with  each 
other.  It  is  said  that  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  slain  in 
one  of  their  battles. 

10.  Some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  France  were  Charles 
the  Bald,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  Charles  the  Fat,  Charles 
the  Simple,  Louis  the  Foreigner,  and  Hugh  Caput.  These 
sovereigns  performed  no  actions  that  need  be  recorded  in 
my  book. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  was  Charlemagne?  2.  What  of  his  dress.  That 
of  his  courtiers?  8.  What  of  Charlemagne?  Over  what  countries  did 
he  reign  ?  What  did  he  wish  ?  4.  What  did  he  do  ?  Describe  his  corona- 
tion. 6.  When  did  Charlemagne  die  ?  How  was  his  body  dressed  for  his 
burial?  8.  What  was  put  over  the  sepulchre?  9.  Who  was  Louis  the 
Mild?  What  of  him?  What  of  his  three  sons?  10.  Who  were  some  of 
the  succeeding  kings  of  France  ? 
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Chap.  CXIV. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  CRUSADES,   OB  HOLT  WASS. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Crusades,  or 
Holy  Wars,  undertaken  by  the  European  nations  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  Christians  had  a  great  reverence  for  this  city,  for  here 
Christ  preached,  here  he  performed  many  miracles,  here  he 
was  buried,  and  here  his  bones  reposed.  - . 

2.  On  account  of  the  pious  reverence  entertained  for  what 
they  called  the  Holy  City,  many  Christian  pilgrims  went  on 
foot  to  visit  it.  It  was  very  common  for  the  Roman  CathoHc 
priests  to  impose  this  pilgrimage  on  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted some  sin,  and  they  were  made  to  believe  that  in  this 
way  alone  they  could  receive  pardon  of  God. 

3.  Now  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  were  often  treated  with 
cruelty  and  scorn  by  the  Turks,  who  held  possession  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  country  around  it.  The  pilgrims  reti^ned 
to  Europe,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  treatment  they 
received.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  and 
they  were  easily  induced  to  unite  in  a  great  effort  for  taking 
the  Holy  Land  fi'om  the  infidel  Turks. 

4.  The  pope  of  Rome  at  this  time  had  vast  influence,  and 
he  wished  to  acquire  more.  When  this  project  was  pro- 
posed, therefore,  he  gave  it  his  sanction,  thinking  that  he 
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should  extend  his  dominion  over  Palestine,  if  the  country 
should  be  taken. 

5.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  the  principal  agent  in  exciting 
the  people  to  the  first  crusade.  He  was  a  half-starved 
monk,  and  went  about  bareheaded,  with  a  rope  round  his 
waist,  and  wearing  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth.  This  was 
so  short  that  it  barely  covered  his  body,  leaving  his  arms 
and  legs  naked. 

6.  It  might  seem  that  such  a  scarecrow  as  this  would 
rather  have  excited  ridicule  than  reverence.  But  Peter  had 
been  in  Palestine,  and  had  experienced  the  insults  of  the 
Turks.  He  therefore  spoke  of  things  he  had  seen,  and  the 
people  listened  with  a  willing  sympathy. 

7.  Thus  Peter  went  from  city  to  city,  and  everywhere 
crowds  came  to  hear  him.  There  was  soon  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  the  princes  assembled,  and  armies  were 
speedily  gathered  for  the  enterprise.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1096,  Peter  set  out  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his 
heels.  He  carried  a  ponderous  cross  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  followers  wore  crosses  of  red  doth  sewed  upon  their 
clothes. 

8.  But  scarcely  had  this  army  landed  in  Asia,  when 
Saltan  Solyman  attacked  them,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter. 
As  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  poor  wretches,  he  built  a 
pyramid  of  their  bones.  Other  armies  of  crusaders  met  with 
siimlar  misfortunes. 

9.  It  is  computed  that. eight  hundred  and  fi&^  \kQ»\\.^»sv^ 
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Christians  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  this  first  cmsade. 
And  all  this  slaughter  took  place  before  they  had  even  come 
in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 

10.  There  was  another  army,  however,  belonging  to  the 
first  crusade,  that  had  better  success.  This  consisted  of 
eighty  thousand  men,  and  was  led  by  a  French  prince  called 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  proceeded  through  Asia  IMQnor, 
took  several  cities,  and  captured  Jerusalem  in  1099.  From 
this  period  till  the  year  1187,  the  Holy  City  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Christians,  when  it  was  again  captured  by 
the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since  remained. 

11.  No  less  than  five  other  crusades  took  place ;  the  last 
being  commenced  in  1248.  This,  with  most  of  the  others, 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  whole  number  of  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  these  wild  expeditions  was  not  less  than  two 
millions. 

12.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  crusaders  were  good  mcD, 
and  some,  perhaps,  were  wise  ones.  Several  of  the  leaders 
were  brave  knights,  and  they  went  forth  clad  in  bright  steel 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  fine  horses.  But  a  large  portion 
of  the  armies  were  of  a  diiFerent  character.  Some  were 
half-crazy  people  filled  with  religious  zeal,  and  a  larger 
portion  were  thieves  and  robbers,  who  joined  the  expedi- 
tions that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  cities  that 
should  be  taken. 

18.  But  although  the  motives  of  many  of  the  crusadeff 
were  selfish,  though  the  great  objects  of  these  expeditloitf 
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was  not  yery  important,  and  though  much  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  flowed  from  them;  still,  the  half-barbarous  in- 
habitants of  Europe  brought  from  the  east  many  arts  that 
tended  to  refine  and  dvilize  the  people.  In  this,  and  other 
ways,  the  crusades  produced  some  good  results. 

Questions.— 1.  What  were  the  crusades  ?  Why  were  they  undertaken  ? 
Why  did  the  Christians  reyerence  Jerusalem?  2.  What  of  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem?  8.  How  were  the  pilgrims  treated?  What  did  they  do? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  their  representations?  4.  What  of  the 
pope  of  Bome?  6.  Describe  Peter  the  Hermit.  6.  What  of  him?  7. 
What  effect  had  his  preaching?  What  took  place  in  1096?  8.  Who 
attacked  the  army  in  Asia?  What  did  the  sultan  do?  What  of  other 
emsades?  9.  What  of  the  first  crusades?  10.  What  of  the  army  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon?  What  city  did  he  take?  When  did  the  Turks 
retake  Jerusalem  ?  11.  How  many  crusades  were  there  ?  When  was  the 
first  crusade  begun ?  The  last?  How  many  men  lost  their  liyes  in  the 
crusades  ?  12.  What  appears  concerning  many  of  the  crusaders  ?  Their 
leaders  ?  What  of  a  large  portion  of  the  armies  ?  13.  What  good  results 
did  the  crusades  produce  ? 


Chap.  CXV. — ^Europe  contmued, 

ABOUT  THE  FEUDAL   SYSTEM. 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  you  think  it  is  now  time  to  proceed  with  the 

history  of  France;  but  do  not  be  impatient.    It  is  not  right 

for  one  who  untertakes  to  tell  the  history  of  mankind,  to 

speak  only  of  kings  and  the  great  battles  which  they  fight. 

We  must  not  forget  to  consider  how  the  people  lived,  and 

what  they  were  about  while  their  rulers  were  thus  en^&j^<^« 

u 
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2.  If  I  were  only  to  speak  of  Little  King  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  the  popes,  and  other  rulers,  and  tell  70a 
what  they  did,  you  might  still  be  ignorant  of  what  their 
subjects  were  doing.  You  might  not  know  whether  they 
were  happy,  or  unhappy,  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  or  plenty,  whether  they  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom,  or  suffering  the  miseries  of  despotism. 

3.  I  trust  you  will  therefore  excuse  me  for  talking  a  little 
about  the  Feudal  System,  Chivalry,  and  a  few  other  big 
words,  which  it  is  proper  you  should  understand.  I  have 
told  you  that  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  were  fond  of 
war,  and  of  a  restless,  roving  character.  War  was  indeed 
the  chief  business  of  the  men.  A  few  of  them  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  led  the  lives  of 
soldiers,  either  wholly,  or  at  such  times  as  their  services 
were  required. 

4.  A  few  were  devoted  to  the  building  of  houses,  to  the 
manufacture  of  armour,  and  such  other  articles  as  the  simple 
manners  of  the  people  rendered  necessary.  But  even  these 
artisans  occasionally  bore  arms,  and  went  with  their  country- 
men to  the  field  of  battle,  if  they  were  needed. 

5.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  great  business  of  society 
in  these  times  was  war,  either  for  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  other  tribes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  other  tribes. 
The  chiefs,  or  leaders,  were  generally  the  bravest  and 
strongest  men,  those  who  would  be  most  likely  in  a  battle 
of  hard  blows  to  insure  victory. 
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6.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  knds,  towns, 
cities,  gold,  silver,  merchandise,  horses,  cattle,  and  all  other 
property  belonging  to  the  conquered  people,  were  considered 
the  spoils  of  the  victors.  The  people  who  were  defeated 
were  either  killed,  driven  away,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servitude. 

7.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  making  of  war,  and  robbing 
people  of  their  lands  and  possessions,  was  not  only  considered 
lawful,  but  it  was  reckoned  grand  sport.  It  is  true,  that  the 
soldiers  had  often  hard  fare  and  hard  knocks ;  occasionally 
they  were  wounded,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  But 
when  the  battle  was  over,  those  who  survived  celebrated 
heir  victory  with  feasting  and  drinking,  and  other  amuse* 
lents  suited  to  the  tastes  of  barbarous  men. 

8.  Between  the  intervals  of  fighting,   they  had  mimic 
ittles  among  themselves,  or  two  stout  fellows  would  fight 

th  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.     At  other 

les,  during  a  wet  day,  or  a  dull  night,  they  would  prolong 

ir  festivities  by  telling  stories  of  the  great  deeds  they  had 

e,  or  seen,  or  heard  of,  or  by  singing  ballads  of  bloodshed 

battle. 

It  frequently  happened  that  some  person  in  the  camp 

a  great  talent  for  singing  and  story-telling ;  he  therefore 

d  be  often  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gift.     So  he  would 

9  the  company  with  wild  legends  of  the  chase,  in  which 

^  or  prince  had  a  terrible  battle  with  a  fierce  boar,  or  a 

bear. 
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10.  Or  lie  would  tell  of  some  chief  who  had  performed 
wonderi^l  deeds,  or  perhaps  he  would  weave  some  supersti- 
tious  tale  of  ghosts  that  walked  ahroad  by  moonlight,  or  of 
some  murdered  prince  whose  spirit  often  came  at  night  to 
hunt  the  castle  where  he  once  dwelt. 

11.  Such  were  some  of  the  amusements  which  repaid  these 
barbarians  for  the  toils  of  war.  But  these  were  by  no  means 
all.  The  real  object  of  most  of  the  wars  among  these  people 
was  plunder.  War  took  the  place  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  them,  and  the  principal  inducement  to  carry  it  on  was 
to  obtain  the  lands  and  the  goods  of  other  nations*  It  was, 
in  short,  a  system  of  plunder,  and  the  several  tribes  mi^t  be 
considered  as  so  many  bands  of  robbers. 

12.  When  a  country  was  conquered,  the  spoils  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  victors,  according  to  their  rank.  The 
king,  or  chief,  had  a  large  share,  the  inferior  chiefe  had  a 
smaller  share,  and  the  common  soldiers  had  still  less.  The 
lands  were  divided  in  this  way,  but  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  those  who  received  the  land  were  afterwards 
bound  to  go  and  fight  whenever  called  upon  by  their 
chiefs. 

13.  The  lands  were  not  held  in  those  times  as  they  are 
now  among  us ;  each  individual  did  not  own  a  piece  of  land, 
and  build  upon  it,  or  cultivate  it  as  he  liked.  But  a  large 
tract  would  belong  to  the  king,  and  a  smaller  tract  would 
belong  to  the  inferior  chiefe  or  barons. 

14.  The  king,  or  baron,  built  upon  his  land  an  immeofle 
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Strong  castle  of  stone;  around  it,  the  people,  who  were 
called  his  Tassals,  or  slaves,  built  their  little  huts.  These 
tilled  the  land,  taking  what  was  necessary  for  their  own 
support,  but  giving  the  best  of  everything  to  their  liege 
lord. 

15.  Now,  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal  System  is  this: 
that  the  vassals  of  a  baron  who  lived  upon  Ids  land  were 
bound  to  do  military  service  whenever  the  baron  required  it. 
So  also  the  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  were  required  to 
do  military  service,  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  men  they 
could  muster,  whenever  their  king  required  it. 

16.  In  return  for  these  services  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or 
owner  of  the  land,  was  expected  to  protect  his  people  in  time 
of  war ;  and  as  the  castle  was  usually  large  and  strong,  the 
people  fled  to  it  whenever  an  enemy  appeared  in  sight. 

17.  Here  in  the  castle  they  would  make  the  best  defence  in 
their  power.  Sometimes  they  would  be  besieged  for  months; 
but,  so  long  as  the  wines  lasted,  and  the  stores  of  provisions 
held  out,  the  besieged  inmates  of  the  castle  would  hold  their 
revels,  tell  their  stories,  and  sing  their  songs. 

QuunoNS.— 1.  What  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  2.  Why  must  the  history 
of  the  people  not  be  neglected?  3.  What  of  the  northern  tribes  of 
Sorope?  What  of  the  men?  5.  What  was  the  great  business  of  society 
in  these  times ?  What  of  the  chiefs?  6.  What  of  a  conquered  country  ? 
Hie  people?  7.  How  were  war  and  robbery  considered  ?  The  soldiers  ? 
The  soprivors  ?  8.  What  was  done  in  the  intervals  of  fighting  ?  9.  What 
of  story-telling?  11.  What  was  the  real  object  of  war  among  these 
aneient  nations  ?    What  of  war  ?    How  might  the  tribes  be  co\3A\^^t^^>'\ 
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12.  What  of  the  division  of  spoils ?  What  of  lands?  13.  How  were  the 
lands  held  in  these  times  ?  14.  What  of  a  king  or  baron  ?  The  i>eople,  or 
yassals?  15.  What  was  the  feudal  system?  What  were  the  vassals  and 
barons  required  to  do  ?  16.  What  was  expected  of  the  lord  of  the  manor? 
17.  What  of  a  besieged  castle? 


Chap.  CXVI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  CniVALBT,   OE  KNIGHT-ERBANTRT. 

1.  I  HOPE  yon  now  understand  how  matters  and  things  went 
on  among  the  rude  tribes  of  France,  Germany,  and  most 
other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  in  early  times.  I  hope 
also  you  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  feudal  system. 

2.  If  you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that 
Europe  at  this  time  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of 
warlike  tribes,  or  nations,  each  tribe  having  a  king,  each  king 
having  under  him  several  powerful  barons,  and  each  baron 
having  a  good  many  vassals. 

3.  You  will  remember  that  the  kings  and  barons  dwelt  in 
strong  stone  castles;  and  in  every  part  of  Europe  you  will  see 
many  of  these  still  in  existence,  some  of  which  were  huilt 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Most  of  them  are  in  ruins, 
but  they  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  tales  and  legends 
of  the  olden  times  which  are  connected  with  them. 

4.  It  is  not  certain  when  the  feudal  system  commenced, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  first  in  use  among  the  German 
tribeS;  and  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Franks,  who 
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entered  that  country  a.d.  420,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  French  monarchy,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years  after  Christ.  It  continued  in  full  force  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  and,  for  some  centuries  after,  it  formed  the 
basis  of  all  the  political  systems  of  Europe. 

5.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  among  the  rough  kings  and 
barons  of  the  feudal  times,  it  often  happened  that  private 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  took  place.  Sometimes  a 
powerftil  baron  would  come  suddenly  upon  a  weaker  one, 
seize  his  castle,  and  either  murder  him,  or  shut  him  up  in  a 
dungeon.  Sometimes  one  of  these  barons  would  carry  off 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  another  king,  or  baron,  and  take 
her  home  to  his  castle. 

6.  Even  in  these  rude  times,  such  things  were  considered 
wrong,  and  sometimes  a  brave  warrior,  called  a  knight, 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  redress  these  grievances.  He 
would  perhaps  go  and  challenge  the  baron  who  had  been 
guilty  of  injustice,  to  come  out  and  fight  him,  or  in  some 
other  way  would  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done. 

7.  The  people  applauded  these  knights,  and  cheered  them 
on  to  acts  of  daring,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  benevolence. 
Thus,  by  degrees,  their  numbers  increased,  and,  about  the 
time  of  the  crusades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
many  of  them. 

8.  The  crusades  themselves  seemed  to  establish  knight- 
errantry  as  a  regular  profession,  and,  from  the  period  of  1100 
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after  Cbristi  we  maj  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able institutions  in  Europe. 

9.  When  knight-errantry,  or  chivalry,  had  become  thus 
established,  those  who  belonged  to  the  profession  were  con- 
sidered as  under  a  religious  tow  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  any  person  had  suffered 
an  act  of  injustice,  they  considered  themselves  bound  to  set 
the  matter  right ;  if  any  person  was  in  distress,  they  were 
under  obligation  to  peril  their  lives  for  his  relief. 

10.  Besides  this,  the  knights  were  required  always  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  always  to  perform  their  promises ;  they  were 
expected  to  be  fall  of  generosity  and  courage,  and  never  to 
be  guilty  of  any  act  of  meanness.  They  were,  in  short, 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
remedy,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  injustice  and  violence 
which  belonged  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

11.  Many  of  these  knights  spent  their  whole  time  in 
riding  about  the  country  in  search  of  adventures.  These 
were  called  knights-errant.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  travels, 
they  heard  of  anybody  in  distress,  they  would  offer  their 
services  for  relief. 

12.  They  were  particularly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ladies 
who  had  been  stolen  away,  and  shut  up  in  castles.  In 
behalf  of  these,  they  often  performed  wonderful  feats  of 
strength  and  valour.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  knights 
acted  wickedly,  but  in  so  doing  they  violated  their  vows. 
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Questions.— 2.  Wliat  can  you  say  of  Europe  in  feudal  times?  8.  What 
must  you  remember?  4.  H^Thatof  the  feudal  system?  Who  introduced 
it  into  France?  When?  When  was  the  foundation  of  the  French 
monarchy  laid?  How  long  did  the  feudal  system  continue?  Of  what 
did  it  form  the  basis  ?  6.  What  happened  in  feudal  times  ?  6.  How  were 
such  things  considered  ?  What  would  a  knight  sometimes  do  ?  7.  What 
of  the  people  ?  ^Jiights  ?  8.  What  of  the  crusades  ?  When  did  knight- 
errantry  become  a  regular  profession?  9.  What  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  profession  ?  10.  What  was  required  and  expected  of  the  knights  ? 
11.  Who  were  knights-errant  ?    12.  What  did  they  perform  for  ladies  ? 


Chap.  CXVn. — ^Europe  continued. 

MOKE  ABOUT  CHIVALBY. 

1.  If  one  knigbt-errant  chanced  to  meet  another,  thej  usually 
went  to  fighting,  either  for  sport,  or  renown.  Some  of  them 
acquired  great  fame,  and  a  multitude  of  songs  and  ballads 
were  composed  in  celebration  of  their  deeds. 

2.  The  knights  were  very  particular  to  ride  fine  strong 
horses.  Some  of  these  are  almost  as  famous,  in  the  legends 
of  chivalry,  as  their  riders.  The  knight  was  powerfully 
armed,  his  chief  weapon  being  a  long  pointed  lance.  Beside 
this,  he  had  a  sword,  dagger,  battle-axe,  and  mace,  which 
was  a  heavy  sort  of  club. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  weapons  for  attack,  he  had  a 
defensive  armour,  consisting  of  a  shield  of  metal,  a  helmet 
of  steel  with  a  vizor  to  cover  his  fiace,  a  body  harness  made 
of  plates  of  steel,  and  sometimes  a  shirt  of  mail  con&^Nxs\^ 
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of  a  multitude  of  iron  links,  the  whole  fitting  close  to  the 
body.  Over  all  this,  the  knight  wore  a  long  flowing  robe, 
which  came  down  to  his  heels. 

4.  The  horse  also  was  carefully  defended  by  mail,  or  steel 
plates.  His  head,  chest,  and  sides  were  usually  covered,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body  was  shielded  by  glittering  steeL 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  exceed  the  care  and  preparation 
usually  bestowed  by  the  knights  in  training  their  horses,  in 
selecting  their  armour,  in  having  it  carefully  fitted,  and  in 
keeping  it  bright. 

5.  They  were  also  very  attentive  to  their  daily  exercise, 
as  well  to  preserve  their  health  and  acquire  strength,  as  to 
keep  themselves  in  perfect  practice. 

6.  A  knight  was  always  attended  by  a  squire,  and  some- 
times by  several  squires.  These  attended  upon  tbeir 
masters,  and  were  considered  as  learning  to  become  knights 
themselves.  As  the  institution  of  chivalry  advanced,  it 
became  a  matter  of  honour  to  be  a  knight,  and  therefore 
most  kings,  princes,  and  military  leaders  took  upon  them- 
selves  the  vows  of  knighthood.  The  celebrated  leaders  ot 
the  crusades,  Richard  of  England,  Godfrey  of  France  and 
others,  were  knights. 

7.  In  after  times,  there  were  several  orders  of  knights; 
those  of  each  order  taking  upon  themselves  peculiar  vow^^. 
Such  were  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  Knights 
Templars,  &c. 
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8.  When  society  had  become  somewhat  more  civilized,  it 
as  the  custom  in  different  parts  of  Europe  to  have  tilts 
id  tournaments.  These  were  occasions  of  great  ceremony, 
id  multitudes  of  people  collected  together  to  witness  them, 
hey  were  often  splendid  beyond  description.  Kings, 
inces,  and  fair  ladies  delighted  in  these  exhibitions. 

9.  They  consisted  of  encounters  between  celebrated 
lights,  clad  in  complete  armour.  They  took  place  in  some 
)en  plain,  surrounded  with  tents  and  pavilions  filled  with 
►ectators.  The  victorious  knights  were  honoured  with 
)plause  from  the  people,  and  with  marks  of  favour  even 
3m  kings  and  queens. 

10.  Such  was  the  institution  of  chivalry.  If  I  had  time, 
could  fill  a  book  with  stories  of  knights.  A  multitude  of 
les  called  romances  were  written  in  the  age  of  chivalry. 
bese  recounted  the  deeds,  or  pretended  deeds,  of  celebrated 
tampions.  Some  of  them  are  very  amusing,  but  they  are 
jarly  all  filled  with  incredible  fables. 

11.  Chivalry  was  at  its  height  from  the  year  1200  to 
K)ut  1400.     From  this  later  period  it  rapidly  declined,  and, 

the  time  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  is,  about  1 600,  it 
id  ceased.  If  there  were  a  few  tilts  and  tournaments  after 
is,  they  were  only  as  relics  of  an  age  that  had  passed. 

12.  Thus  I  have  told  you  about  the  Feudal  System,  the 
rusades,  and  Chivalry;  and  I  have  told  you  of  these  things 

connexion  with  the  history  of  France,  because  the  people 
*  that  country  were  largely  concerned  in  all  these  ixi«AX&x^* 
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Questions.— 1 .  What  happened  if  two  knights-emnt  met  ?  What  was 
done  in  celebration  of  their  deeds  ?  2.  What  of  their  horses  ?  How  was 
the  knight  armed?  4.  What  of  the  horse's  caparison?  Knight's  armour? 
6.  What  of  exercise?  6.  What  of  squires?  How  was  the  profession  of 
knighthood  considered?  Who  were  some  celebrated  knights  in  the 
crusades  ?  7.  What  can  you  say  of  orders  of  knights?  8.  What  of  tihs 
and  tournaments?  9.  Describe  them.  What  of  the  knights?  10.  What 
of  romances?  11.  When  was  chivalry  at  its  height?  What  of  it  after 
1400?  When  did  it  cease ?  12.  Why  is  the  story  of  the  Feudal  System, 
Chivalry,  &c.,  told  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  France? 


Chap.  CXVm. — Europe  continued, 

KING  PHILIP  AND  POPE  BONIFACE.      WABS  OF  THE  FBENOH  Ain> 

ENGLISH. 

1.  I  WILL  now  go  on  with  my  story  about  France.  After 
Charles  the  Fat,  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  other  kings  I  have 
mentioned,  there  were  many  sovereigns,  but  I  shall  pass 
them  over  till  I  come  to  Philip  the  Fair,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1285.  He  possessed  great  personal  beauty,  but  had  many 
bad  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  The  most  remarkable 
event  of  his  reign  was  a  great  quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface. 

2.  This  potentate  was  one  of  the  haughtiest  popes  that 
ever  wore  a  triple  crown.  He  spoke  to  the  sovereigns  rf 
Europe  as  if  he  were  sovereign  of  them  all,  and  king  of 
kings.  But  Philip  the  Fair  refused  to  acknowledge  ^ 
authority.  Pope  Boniface  excommunicated  King  Philip  for 
his  disobedience,  and  King  Philip  called  Pope  Boniface  aB 
the  bad  names  he  could  think  of. 
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8.  One  day  some  of  Philip's  fidends  took  Pope  Boniface 
prisoner.  They  put  him  on  a  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
and  made  him  ride  with  his  &uce  towards  the  horse's  tail. 
Nobody  could  help  laughing  to  see  what  a  ridiculous  figure 
was  cut  by  his  Holiness.  But,  as  for  poor  Pope  Boniface,  he 
took  the  joke  so  much  to  heart,  that,  together  with  the  loss  of 
his  treasures,  i1^  actually  killed  him.  Philip  the  Fair  survived 
him  several  years. 

4.  The  French  have  always  been  a  warlike  people.  They 
have  been  so  often  at  war  with  England,  that  Frenchmen 
and  Englishmen  used  to  think  themselves  bom  to  be  each 
other's  enemies. 

5.  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  1328,  Philip  of 
Yalois  became  king  of  France.  But  Edward  the  Third, 
king  of  England,  asserted  that  he  himself  was  the  rightful 
king  of  France,  because  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fair*  He  undertook  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
invading  France  with  an  English  army. 

6.  King  Edward  challenged  Philip  of  Yalois  to  fight  him 
in  single  combat ;  but  Philip  preferred  to  meet  him  with  an 
army.  At  the  bloody  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  in  1346, 
the  French  lost  the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  thirty 
thousand  men. 

7.  In  1350,  John  the  Good,  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  France.  The  country  was  invaded  by 
tti  English  army  under  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 
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He  was  called  the  Black  Prince,  on  account  of  the  colour  of 

his  armour. 

8.  King  John  of  France,  with  sixty  thousand  men, 
encountered  the  Black  Prince  of  England,  near  Poictiers, 
The  Black  Prince  had  only  eight  thousand  soldiers.  But 
the  English  archers  and  cross-bow  men  let  fly  their  arrows 
at  the  French,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 
King  John  was  taken  and  kept  prisoner  four  years  in 
London. 

9.  John  the  Grood  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  the 
Wise.  King  Edward  of  England  had  now  grown  old,  and 
his  son,  the  brave  Black  Prince,  was  dead.  The  French, 
therefore,  got  back  all  the  territories  which  the  English  had 
won  of  them,  except  the  town  of  Calais. 

10.  But  when   Charles  the  Well-beloved  was  king  of 
France,  the  English  renewed  the  war.      Henry  the  Fifth, 
now  king  of  England,  invaded  France.     At  the  battle  of 
Agincourt  he  had  but  fifteen  thousand  men,  while  the  French 
had  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 

11.  Yet  the  English  gained  a  glorious  victory,  with  the 
loss  of  only  forty  men.     On  the  side  of  the  French,  there 
were  seven  princes,  the  high  constable  of  France,  and  ter 
thousand  gentlemen  killed,  besides  many  prisoners.    In  142^ 
the  English  king  entered  Paris  in  triumph. 

12.  But  Henry,  king  of  England,  died  soon  afterwan 
and  then  the  French  began  to  beat  the  English.     The  c^ 
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leader  of  the  French  at  this  time  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
named  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  very 
beautiful.  The  French  believed  that  Heaven  had  sent  her 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  English  invaders.  The 
English  believed  her  to  be  a  witch,  and  that  the  evil  one 
assisted  her  in  fighting  against  them. 

13.  For  a  considerable  time,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
withstand  holy  Joan,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  She  was  clad  in 
bright  steel  armour,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  French  army, 
on  a  snow-white  horse.  In  her  hand  she  Carried  a  con- 
secrated banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  image  of  our 
Saviour.  But  at  last  she  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  English  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 

14.  She  was  accordingly  bound  to  a  stake,  in  the  market- 
place of  Eouen.  The  English  army  looked  on,  rejoicing, 
while  the  fames  roared  and  whistled  around  her.  When  the 
fire  had  burnt  out,  there  remained  nothing  but  ashes  and 
whitened  bones  of  the  valiant  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Questions. — ^1.  When  did  Philip  the  Fair  begin  to  reign?  What  of 
bim  ?  2.  What  of  Pope  Boniface  ?  What  took  place  between  him  and 
Philip  the  Fair  ?  8.  What  did  Philip  do  to  poor  Pope  Boniface  ?  What 
«ffoct  had  his  treatment  upon  the  pope  ?  4.  What  of  the  French  ?  How 
^4  the  French  and  Englishmen  consider  themselves?  6.  When  did 
Charles  IV.  die  ?  When  did  Philip  of  Valois  become  king?  What  did 
Bdward  III.  claim?  6.  What  did  King  Edward  do  ?  What  of  the  battle 
of  Cressy  V  7.  Who  became  king  m  1360  ?  Who  was  the  Black  Prince  ? 
8.  Who  encountered  the  Black  Prince  ?  Describe  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 
^.  Who  succeeded  John  the  Good  ?  Why  were  the  French  able  to  win 
back  their  territories  from  the  English?    10.  Who  was  the  iie3X^\a%^l 
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France?  What  battle  was  foii«^tinth  Henry  V.?  U.  Wlddli  ride  won 
the  victory  ?  What  was  the  loss  of  the  French?  What  took  place  in 
1420?  12.  What  happened  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.?  Beeoribe  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  What  did  the  French  and  English  think  of  her  ?  1& 
How  did  she  appear  at  the  head  of  the  army?  14.  What  ma  her  sad 
fate? 


Chap.  GXIX. — ^Eurofb  coniimiecL 

THE  BEI6V  OF  SETVRAL  FBEXTOH  KINGS. 

1.  But  though  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  no  longer  thdr  cap- 
tain, the  French  were  still  snccessfiiL  The  English  lost  nearij 
all  that  Henry  the  Fifth  had  won.  The  French  monarch 
was  called  Charles  the  Victorious,  on  account  of  his  ntanj 
triumphs. 

2.  Yet  he  was  an  unhappy  king.  His  son  hated  him,  and 
attempted  to  kill  him  by  poison.  After  the  discovery  of  this 
plot,  the  poor  old  king  was  afraid  to  take  food  enough  to 
support  life,  lest  he  should  take  poison  with  it.  So  he  wasted 
away,  and  died  miserably. 

3.  His  son,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  succeeded  him  in  1491< 
He  was  a  crafty,  treacherous,  and  cruel  king.     Once  wher 
a  nobleman  was  to  be  beheaded,  Louis  ordered  his  in&r 
children  to  be  placed  under  the  scaffold,  that  they  might  ^ 
sprinkled  with  their  fether's  blood. 

4.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  French  kings  t 
Francis  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1515. 
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^nst  the  Swiss,  and  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
it  the  emperor  took  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Favia. 
re  was  no  war  with  England  during  the  reign  of 
he  First ;  but  he  once  held  an  interview  with  the 
:ing,  near  Calais.  So  much  magnificence  was  dis- 
1  both  sides,  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  called 

of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

1560,  Charles  the  Ninth  became  king  of  France, 
then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  His  reign  was  dis- 
^  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes  in  history.  It  is  called 
icre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

!  Catholics  (those  who  were  attached  to  the  pope  of 
ad  conspired  to  murder  all  the  Protestants  (those 

not  like  the  pope)  throughout  France.     On  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572,  their  wicked  project 
in  execution.     Some  writers  afiirm  that  a  hundred 
Protestants  were  murdered. 
!  king  himself  sat  at  one  of  his  palace  windows,  with 

in  his  hand,  and  shot  some  of  the  poor  wretches. 
97as  soon  called  to  receive  the  recompense  of  his 
After  the  massacre,  he  was  afflicted  with  disease, 
ed  in  1574. 

I  next  king,  but  one,  was  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
the  throne  in  1589.     He  was  a  good  king,  a  brave 
md  a  generous  man.     His  subjects  loved  him,  and 
jh  have  always  been  proud  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
it  the  affection  of  his  people  could  not  save  hia  M^. 
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One  day  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  his 
coach.  Seven  courtiers  were  with  him.  OAer  vehicles 
were  in  the  way,  so  that  the  coachman  was  oompeDed  to  stop 
the  horses.  The  servants,  meanwhile,  went  hj  a  short  cot 
intending  to  join  the  coach  when  it  had  got  throngh. 

11.  There  was  a  man  near  the  coach,  named  BavalUac 
He  was  waiting  for  a  chance  to  kill  the  king;  and  now, 
seeing  him  without  his  servants,  and  off  his  guard,  he  drew 
a  poniard,  stepped  upon  the  wheel,  and  leaned  over  into  the 
coach.  AH  the  power  of  France  could  not  now  be  of  any 
avail.  The  first  blow  of  the  poniard  wounded  the  kinj^  and 
the  second  killed  him. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  the  French  people?  The  Bn^iah?  The 
French  king?  2.  What  of  Charles  the  Victorious?  8.Whataf  LoniiXI? 
4.  When  did  Francis  I.  ascend  the  throne?  What  of  him?  6.  Deeoribe 
the  interview  at  Calais.  6.  When  did  Charles  IX.  come  to  the  throne? 
7.  Describe  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  8.  When  did  Charles  IX. 
die.  9.  When  did  Henry  IV.  come  to  the  throne?  What  of  him?  H- 
How  did  he  lose  his  life  ? 


Chap.  CXX. — ^Europe  corUintied. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  LOUIS  THE  GREAT  AND  HIS  SUCCBSSOB. 

1.  The  murdered  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  The  government  was  chiefly  directed  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  an  ambitious  priest.  He  grew  more  power^  thw 
the  king  himself. 

2.  The  next  king  was  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  whom  the 
French  called  Louis  the  Great.     He  was  a  very  proud  aiK 
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haughty  monarch.  He  endeavoured  to  make  France  the 
greatest  country  on  earth ;  not  that  he  really  cared  for  the 
wel&re  of  his  subjects,  but  because  he  wished  to  exalt  him- 
self above  all  other  kings. 

3.  He  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  walking,  which  would  have 
been  ridiculous  in  a  common  man,  but  was  thought  extremely 
majestic  in  a  king.  He  used  to  wear  a  large  curled  wig, 
and  nobody  ever  saw  him  without  it.  He  would  never  pull 
off  his  wig  until  he  had  got  into  bed  and  closed  the  curtains. 

4.  This  king  began  to  reign  at  five  years  old,  and  reigned 
no  less  than  seventy-two  years.  He  was  continually  at  war. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  his  armies  achieved  many 
splendid  victories. 

•  5.  But,  in  the  king's  old  age,  the  English  duke  of  Marl- 
borough defeated  his  troops,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  to 
great  distress.  The  French  people  now  grew  weary  of  their 
great  monarch. 

6.  And  well  they  might  be  weary  of  him,  for  he  had  taken 
all  their  money,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of 
going  to  war.  He  seemed  to  think  it  more  necessary  that 
lie  should  have  glory,  than  that  they  should  have  bread. 

7.  At  last,  in  1715,  the  old  king  died.  As  he  had  been 
80  grand  in  his  lifetime,  his  courtiers  deemed  it  proper  that 
ke  should  carry  as  much  grandeur  with  him  to  the  tomb  as 
possible.     They  therefore  prepared  a  magnificent  ftmeral. 

8.  But  wherever  the  procession  passed,  the  people  heaped 
curses  on  the  royal  corpse.    They  hissed  so  loudl:^,^iJc^»X^*'& 
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the  king  had  not  been  stone-dead,  he  would  baye  started  up  in 
his  coffin.     Thus  ended  the  glorious  rdgn  of  Louis  the  Great. 

9.  All  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  old  Louis  the  Great  had 
died  before  him.  He  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his  great- 
grandson,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  now  became  Louis 
the  Fifteenth. 

10.  Until  the  little  king  should  become  of  age  to  take  the 
sceptre  into  his  own  hands,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  declared 
regent  of  France.  He  was  a  profligate  man.  Listead  of 
teaching  the  young  king  how  to  make  his  subjects  pros- 
perous and  happy,  he  set  him  an  example  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness. 

1 1.  And  Louis  the  Fifteenth  turned  out  just  such  a  king 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  his  whole  reign  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  but  his  own 
selfish  pleasures. 

12.  His  kingdom  was  almost  ruined,  and  his  subjects  were 
starving.  But  if  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  France  and 
all  its  inhabitants,  the  king  would  hardly  have  cared.  The 
reign  of  this  odious  monarch  prepared  the  French  to  hate 
the  very  name  of  monarchy.  He  died  in  1774,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who  was 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty. 

13.  Thus,  by  the  extravagance  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  the 
profligacy  of  Louis  XV.,  a  foundation  was  laid  for  what  is 
called  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  I  shall  teU  you  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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14.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  pass  by  the  story  of  that 
awful  period,  for  I  know  it  can  give  my  reader  no  pleasure 
to  read  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
read  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  pages  of  history. 

1 5.  "We  may  learn  firom  the  French  Revolution  how  much 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  a  country  by  bad  rulers;  and,  as 
some  of  my  young  pupils  will  hereafter  be  men,  and  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  choosing  rulers,  they  may  be  made 
to  feel  the  duty  of  choosing  good  ones. 

Questions.— 1.  Who  succeeded  Henry  IV.?  What  of  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  ?  2.  Who  was  the  next  king  ?  What  can  you  say  of  Louis  the 
Great?  4.  What  of  his  wars?  6.  What  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough? 
6.  What  of  the  French  people  ?  7.  When  did  Louis  the  Great  die  ? 
Describe  the  funeral.  9.  Who  succeeded  Louis  XIV.?  10.  What  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans?    11 .  What  of  Louis  XV.  ?    12.  When  did  he  die  ? 


Chap.  CXXI. — Europe  continued, 

THE  FRENCH  RBVOLUTION. 

.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  no  talents  which  could  render 

im  fit  to  govern  a  nation.      But  he  was  a  man  of  good 

)art,  kind  disposition,  and  upright  intentions.     With  all  his 

fects,  there  has  seldom  been  a  better  king;  for,  if  he  was 

able  to  do  good,  he  was  unwilling  to  do  harm. 

2.  The   king  was  married  to  an  Austrian   archduchess, 

ned  Marie  Antoinette.     She  had  great  beauty  and  accom- 

hments;   but  she  was  never  a  favourite  of  the  French 

)le. 
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3.  Not  long  after  this  king  and  queen  were  crowned,  the 
American  Eevolution  broke  out.  The  United  States  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  independent  republie.  The  people  of 
France  took  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  America;  and 
they  began  to  think  that  a  republic  was  a  better  kind  of 
government  than  a  monarchy. 

4.  They  compared  the  tyranny  under  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  groaned  for  ages,  with  the  freedom  which 
made  the  Americans  so  prosperous  and  happy.  The  more 
they  reflected  upon  the  subject,  the  more  discontented  they 
became  with  their  own  condition. 

5.  The  French  are  a  people  whose  minds  are  easily 
excited,  and  whenever  anything  remarkable  is  going  on 
among  them,  you  would  think  that  the  whole  nation  was 
almost  mad,  or  perhaps  had  been  drinking  too  much  wine. 
So  it  happened  in  this  case.  They  now  began  to  rave 
against  the  king,  queen,  and  nobles,  the  priests,  the  gentle- 
men, and  all  others  whom  they  had  formerly  respected; 
they  even  blasphemed  against  Heaven  itself. 

6.  In  1789,  the  mob  of  Paris  tore  down  the  Bastile. 
This  was  an  old  castle  where  the  kings  of  France  had  been 
accustomed  to  confine  such  of  their  subjects  as  oflended 
them.  Many  a  poor  wretch  had  been  thrown  into  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Bastile,  and  never  again  beheld  the  sunshine. 

7.  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  was  a  good  thing;  and 
so  likewise  were  many  other  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
French  revolution.     But  when  the  people  had  once  b^un 
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to  change  their  ancient  government,  thej  knew  not  where  to 
stop. 

8.  It  was  not  long  before  blood  began  to  flow.  No  man, 
nor  woman  in  the  kingdom  was  now  safe,  unless  they  wore 
a  red  cap  upon  their  heads,  which  was  called  the  cap  of 
Uberty. 

9.  At  this  period  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  mob 
of  men  and  women  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  carrying  a  bloody 
head  upon  a  pole.  And  those  who  looked  at  the  features 
would  perhaps  recognize  the  countenance  of  some  great 
nobleman,  or  beautiful  princess. 

10.  In  a  little  while  longer  there  were  so  many  heads  to 
be  cut  o£^  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  fast  enough  in 
the  ordinary  way.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  it  by 
machinery;  and  a  horrible  instrument,  called  the  guillotine, 
was  invented  for  the  purpose. 

11.  This  infernal  contrivance  was  set  to  work  upon 
the  proud  nobles,  and  the  priests,  and  the  beautiful  ladies 
of  France.  Hundreds  of  their  heads  fell  upon. the  pavement 
of  Paris,  and  their  blood  ran  like  a  river  through  the  streets. 

12.  When  many  of  the  loftiest  heads  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  cut  off,  the  people  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  head  that 
wore  a  crown.  "  Off  with  the  king's  head  too !"  cried  they. 
So  they  dragged  the  poor  harmless  king  before  the  National 
Convention,  and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  to  the  guillotine. 

18.  As  the  poor  king  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold, 
he  gazed  round  at  the  fierce  and  cruel  multitude.    It  ^q^ts^^^ 
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all  like  a  dream,  that  they,  his  bom  Babjecta,  ahoald  be 
waiting  there  to  see  him  die.  Then  he  looked  at  tbe  goil- 
lotine,  and  beheld  it  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  thousand 
victims  who  had  been  dragged  thither  before  him. 

14.  There  stood  a  priest  beside  him  on  the  scaffold. 
Other  priests,  in  those  dread^l  times,  had  abjured  their 
God;  but  here  was  one  who  held  &st  his  fidth.  Other 
subjects  had  betrayed  their  king,  but  here  was  one  who 
revered  him  most  upon  the  scaffold. 

15.  He  whispered  consolation  to  the  unhappy  king,  and 
pointed  heavenward.  The  victim  calmly  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block.  <^  Son  of  St.  Louis,"  said  the  priest,  ^  ascend  to 
heaven ! " 

16.  Down  came  the  axe  of  the  guiUotine,  and  th^  head 
that  had  worn  a  crown  was  severed  from  the  body!  The 
blood  of  a  kingly  race  gushed  out  upon  the  scaffold.  Thus 
the  crimes  and  misused  power  of  many  kings  had  brought 
vengeance  on  their  innocent  descendants. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Louis  XVI.?  2.  What  of  Marie  Antoinette? 
8.  When  did  the  American  revolution  begin?  What  of  the  French 
people  ?  6.  How  do  the  French  appear  when  anything  remarkable  is 
going  on  ?  6.  AVhat  was  done  in  1789  ?  What  of  the  Bastile  ?  7.  >Vhat 
of  the  destruction  of  this  old  castle?  8.  What  were  x>eople  obliged  to 
wear  upon  their  heads?  9.  What  was  common  in  Paris  at  this  time? 
10.  Why  was  the  guillotine  invented  ?  11.  What  use  was  made  of  it? 
13.  Describe  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  ? 
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Chap.  CXXn. — Europe  contmued. 

THE  RISE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

1.  The  day  of  the  king's  execution  was  the  21st  of  January, 
1793.  Not  many  months  afterwards,  the  queen  was  likewise 
beheaded.  France  was  now  ruled  by  a  succession  of  bloody 
monsters,  who,  one  day,  were  sending  crowds  to  the  guillo- 
tine,  and  the  next  day  were  sent  thither  themselTCS.  This 
anarchy  was  what  the  French  called  a  Republic. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  war  was  breaking  out  on  all  sides. 
Austria,  Prussia,  England,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
sent  armies  against  France.  The  French  raised  a  million 
of  men,  and  bade  defiance  to  all  Europe. 

8.  In  the  French  army  there  was  a  young  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  named  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  When  the  war 
b^an,  he  was  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth.  But  he 
distinguished  himself  in  every  battle  and  every  siege,  till,  in 
a  very  few  years,  the  whole  world  had  heard  of  Bonaparte. 

4.  When  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  old,  he  conquered 
Italy.  The  next  year  he  compelled  the  emperor  of  Austria 
to  make  peace.  In  1798  he  invaded  Egypt,  and  fought 
many  battles  in  the  sandy  deserts,  and  among  the  pyramids. 

5.  The  French  were  now  tired  of  being  governed  by  men 
"^hose  only  engine  of  government  was  the  guillotine.  They 
Wanted  a  ruler  who  would  deserve  their  obedience  by  his 
Sagacity  and  energy,  and  not  merely  compel  them  to  obedience 
by  the  fear  of  having  their  heads  cut  off. 
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6.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such  a  man.  He  was  not  a 
good  man,  nor  a  truly  wise  one.  He  was  a  selfish  and 
ambitious  despot.  But  perhaps  he  was  a  more  suitable  roler 
for  such  a  people  as  the  French,  than  if  he  had  been  a 
different  man. 

7.  He  saw  that  the  French  were  now  so  excited  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  restrain  them.  He 
thought  it  better  that  they  should  make  war  on  foreigners, 
than  slaughter  each  other,  and  with  the  sword,  rather  than 
with  the  guillotine.  So,  partly  because  he  could  not  help  it, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  ambitious,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
became  a  mighty  conqueror. 

Questions.— 1.  Whep  was  Louis  XVL  beheaded  ?  Describe  the  French 
republic.  2.  What  countries  now  went  to  war  with  France?  3.  What  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte?  4.  What  acts  did  Napoleon  perform?  6.  What 
of  the  French  people  at  this  time?  6.  What  of  Napoleon?  7.  What 
were  his  thoughts  upon  the  French?    What  did  he  become  ? 


Chap.  CXXm. — Europe  continued. 

THE   FALL  OF   BONAPARTE. 

1.  In  1802,  Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  of  the  French 
republic,  for  life.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  had  now  more 
power  than  any  of  the  ancient  kings. 

2.  I  cannot  follow  this  great  captain  in  his  marches  all 
over  Europe,  nor  even  number  the  victories  which  he  won. 
Wherever  he  went,  monarchs  humbled  themselves  befwe 
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him.  He  drove  them  &om  their  thrones,  and  placed  his 
own  brothers  and  chief  officers  there  instead.  He  gave  away 
royal  diadems  like  playthings.  He  was  called  the  Man  of 
Destiny,  because  fate  seemed  to  have  ordained  that  he 
should  always  be  victorious. 

3.  But,  in  1812,  the  spell  of  his  success  began  to  be 
broken.  He  invaded  Russia  with  a  vast  army,  and  pene- 
trated to  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Russians  set  the  city  on 
fire.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  the  French  soldiers  had 
nowhere  to  shelter  themselves. 

4.  They  retreated  towards  Poland.  On  their  way  thither 
they  fought  many  battles  with  the  Russians,  and  the  weather 
was  so  bitter  cold,  that  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  frozen 
stiff.    The  snow  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 

5.  Before  they  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  three- 
fourths  of  the  army  were  destroyed.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
fied  homeward  in  a  sledge,  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  soon 
raised  new  armies,  and  was  ready  to  take  the  field  again. 

6.  But  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  allied  against 
him,  and,  after  a  few  more  battles,  he  was  driven  from  Ger- 
many into  France.  The  enemy  followed  him.  They  com- 
pelled him  to  surrender  the  imperial  crown  of  France  in 
exchange  for  the  sovereignity  of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

7.  Napoleon  went  to  Elba,  and  remained  there  almost  a 
year.  But  in  March,  1815,  he  suddenly  landed  again  on  the 
French  coast.     He  was  almost  alone  when  he  set  his  fool  ^tl 
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the  shore.     Bat  there  were  a  multitade  of  his  grim 
veterans  throughout  the  country.     These  shouted  for  j 
and  trampled  on  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourhon  king,  i 
had  succeeded  him.     In  a  few  dajs  Napoleon's  banner  ag 
waved  triumphant  all  over  France. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  now  mustered  their  armies  o 
more.  They  were  led  by  the  Duke  of  "Wellington.  Napol 
marched  into  Flanders,  or  Belgium,  to  meet  them.  He  ' 
followed  by  almost  every  yOung  Frenchman  that  cc 
shoulder  a  musket. 

9.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  battle  was  fought 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  Juhe,  1815.  There  he  was  utt< 
overthrown,  and  France  was  overthrown  with  him.  \ 
warlike  emperor  was  sent  to  die  on  the  island  of  St.  Helc 
and  the  Bourbon  king  was  again  established  on  the  thron< 
Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

Questions.— 1.  What  were  the  titles  of  Napoleon?  2.  What  happe 
wherever  he  went?  What  was  he  called?  3.  What  happened  inl^ 
What  of  the  French  army?  6.  What  of  Napoleon?  6.  What  happe 
to  him  ?  7.  How  long  did  Napoleon  remain  at  Elba  ?  What  of  hiir 
1815?  Describe  his  landing  in  France.  8.  Who  led  the  nations 
Europe?  What  did  Napoleon  do?  AVho  followed  him?  9.  When 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  fought  ?    Fate  of  Napoleon  ? 


CnAr.  CXXIV. — EuRorE  continued, 

RECENT  AFFAIRS   OF   FRANCE. 

1.  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  the  new  king  of  France,  was  a 
quiet,  respectable  sort  of  old  gentleman,  and  seems  to  Iw 
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been  chiefly  distinguished  for  his*  love  of  oysters.     He  died  in 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  the  Tenth. 

2.  It  was  said  of  all  the  Bourbon  &mily,  that  they  had 
leaxned  nothing  during  their  exile  from  France,  nor  for- 
gotten anything.  And  Charles  soon  proved  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  his  ancestors  had  exercised  absolute  power,  nor 
learnt  that  such  power  is  very  dangerous  to  possess  or  exercise. 

3.  In  1830,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  had  sat  on  the 
throne  about  six  years,  he  forbade,  among  other  things,  the 
printing  of  any  newspapers,  except  such  as  praised  his  con- 
duct and  government. 

4.  The  mob  of  Paris  immediately  rose,  and  began  a  war 
against  the  royal  troops.  They  beat  out  the  brains  of  the 
king's  soldiers  with  paving-stones,  and  shot  them  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses.  The  old  king,  who  had  not  forgotten 
the  days  of  the  revolution,  began  to  tremble  for  his  head. 

5.  In  order  to  keep  it  on  his  shoulders,  he  took  from  it 
his  golden  crown,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  his  grandson. 
But  the  French  would  not  acknowledge  the  littie  fellow  for 
their  king.  They  drove  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  fiimily 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  They  then  asked  the  good  and  glorious  La  Fayette 
(the  man  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  the 
time  of  their  Revolution)  what  sort  of  a  government  they 
should  have.  He  would  have  chosen  a  republic,  Hke  that 
of  the  United  States;  but  he  knew  that  his  countrymen 
were  not  like  the  Americans. 
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7.  He  therefore  told  them  that  the  government  must  be 
a  limited  monarchy,  and  that  Louis  Philippe,  the  dnke  of 
Orleans,  must  be  their  king.  Louis  Philippe  was  accord- 
ingly raised  to  the  throne. 

8.  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  reigned  nearly 
eighteen  years,  and  governed  France  prudently,  and  raised 
his  kingdom  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity;  but  he  did  not  act 
rightly  with  some  of  his  &inily,  and  his  fickle  subjects  got 
tired  of  him  and  wanted  a  change.  Accordingly  in  1848  they 
compelled  him  to  quit  the  kingdom,  which  he  did,  rather 
than  cause  his  soldiers  to  shed  the  blood  of  Frenchmen. 

9.  But  sad  confusion  threatened  to  follow.  Some  patriotic 
men  formed  what  is  called  a  provisional  government;  but 
this  was  disliked,  and  the  good  archbishop  of  Paris  was 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  stop  the  rioters.  At  last  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  great  emperor  NapoleoD, 
acquired  the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  President  of 
the  French  Republic. 

10.  But  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  but  pretending 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  he  caused  his 
soldiers  to  make  a  terrible  onslaught  in  Paris,  and  finally 
got  himself  made  Emperor  under  the  name  of  Napoleon  ID. 
Since  which  he  married  Eugenie,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble 
birth,  and  has  governed  France  with  vigour  and  success. 

Questions —1.  What  of  Louis  XVIII.?  When  did  he  die?  2.  What 
was  said  of  the  Bourbon  family?  What  did  Charles  prove?  8.  Wh«t 
took  place  in  1830  ?    4.  What  of  the  mob  of  Paris  ?    6.  What  did  the  oM 
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king  do?  6.  What  did  the  French  ask  La  Fayette?  7.  What  did  he  teU 
them?  Who  was  made  king?  8.  What  of  Lonis  Philippe?  How  came 
he  to  be  deposed?  9.  What  followed  his  deposition?  •  And  who  sac- 
ceeded  him  in  governing  France  ?  10.  How  did  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
gain  the  crown  of  France  ? 

Chap.  CXXV. — ^Europe  continued. 
<:hbonology  of  fbance. 

B.C. 

The  Gael,  Gail,  Gauls,  Celts  or  rather  Kelts,  began  to  migrate  into 

Europe  from  Asia,  as  is  supposed,  about  ....  2000 
General  migration  of  the  Gauls  to  different  parts  of  Europe  .  897 
Italy  ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  Rome  taken  ....  896 
The  Gauls  make  destructive  incursions  into  Macedon  and 

Greece 280  to  278 

A  colony  of  BelgSB  settled  in  l?rance 200 

The  southern  part  of  Greece  along  the  Mediterranean  con- 
quered by  the  Romans 128  to  122 

France  invaded  by  Julius  Csssar 58 

All  France  finally  conquered  by  the  Bomans        ....        25 

A.D. 

France  invaded  by  the  Goths  and  other  Germanic  tribes      .  400 

Pharamond,  a  Frank,  becomes  first  king  of  France       .       .       .  418 

Pharamond  died .       .  428 

Clodiondied 448 

Mevoveus,  head  of  the  Merovingian  race  died        ....  468 

Childeric  died  ....  481 

Monarchy  of  France  established 486 

dovis  baptized 496 

davisdied 511 

Pepin  the  Short,  first  of  the  Carlovingian  race      .       .  .751 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign    .       .       .       .  .       .  772 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Rome 800 

Charlemagne  died    . 814. 

Hugh  Capet,  first  of  the  Capetian  race,  began  to  reign  .  <^'\ 


FeUr  tlie  Rcrmit  heads  tlie  first  cTusoJi^       ■       .        .        ,       , 

Godfrey  of  BodiIIod  takes  JerusiilBia 

Cliiviilry  at  its  height , 

List  crusade  begun 

Phiiip  tho  Fair  be^DS  to  reign 

Battio  of  Cresey 

John  the  Good  naoe&da  the  thruce 

Battle  of  Poictiers ,       . 

Bottle  of  Aginoourt 

Joan  of  Arc  raJBCB  the  siege  of  Oiieana    ...... 

Louis  XL  aB<»aded  tho  throne 

Francis  L  began  to  reign 

Charles  IX.  began  lo  roigo 

Massacre  of  the  Protettanlfl 

■  Death  of  Charles  IX 

Henry  IV.  HBcended  the  throna 

Henry  TV.  killed  by  Ravaillac,  n  Jesuit 

Richelieu,  minister  of  Lonis  XIII 

Louis  XV.  died 

The  Bustile  destroyed 

Execution  of  Louia  SVI. 

Napoleon  took  posBesslon  of  Egypt 

ifapoleon  mode  first  consul 

.Napoleon  gained  the  battle  of  Marengo 

JJapoleoD  made  ooDBul  for  life 

Hapoleon  created  emperor  of  France 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  betwoGQ  France  and  England  . 

Burning  of  Moscow ,       , 

louis  XVIIL  king  of  France 

Battle  of  Waterloo  betneea  Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 

Death  of  Napoleon 

llevolution  of  the  tiiree  glorious  days  in  France     .... 

louia  Philippe  ascended  the  throne        ...... 

Death  of  La.  Fajrette 
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A.D. 

Reyolution  and  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe 1848 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  elected  President  of  the  French  republic  1849 

Louis  Napoleon  appointed  President  for  ten  years        .       .       .  1852 

Titles  of  nobility  restored 1862 

Napoleon  made  emperor 1852 

Death  of  Marshal  Soult 1852 

Emperor  Napoleon  marries  Madlle.  de  Montigo     ....  1858 

France  prepares  for  war  against  Russia          .       .       .       •       •  1858 

Conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon  ....  1858 
Napoleon  IIL  entertains  the  kings  of  the  Belgians  and  Portugal, 

and  the  Prince  Consoft  of  England,  at  Boulogne    .       .       .  1864 

The  French  Chambers  authorise  a  loan  of  500,000,000  francs       .  1864 

The  subscription  to  the  above  loan  amounts  to  2,175,000,000        .  1855 

The  France-et-Bretagne,  from  Bio  Janeiro,  anchored  at  Paris      .  1856 

Napoleon  III.  and  the  Emi>re8S  visit  Queen  Victoria    .       .       •  1856 

Prefect  of  the  Seine  visits  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  .       .       .  1856 

Napoleon  IIL  fired  at  by  an  assassin,  Pianori        ....  1856 

^aris  Exhibition  of  Industry  opened  by  the  Emperor    .       .       .  1856 

Uurthquake  felt  all  along  the  east  of  France 1856 

rench  Chambers  authorise  a  loan  of  750,000,000  francs       •       •  1856 

ie  subscription  to  the  above  loan  is  8,652,591,985  francs     •       .  1866 

leen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  visit  the  Emperor  Napoleon  .  1866 

e  Peace  Conferences  opened  at  Paris         .....  1857 

press  Eugenie  gives  birth  to  the  Prince  Imperial     .       .       .  1857 

ee  Italians  tried  for  a  plot  against  the  Emperor       .       .       .  1857 

Emperor  and  Empress  visit  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne        .  1857 

mpt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Paris  .       .  1858 

npted  insurrection  at  Chalons-sur-Soane        ....  1858 

llmperor  Napoleon  refuses  to  encourage  the  slave  trade       .  1858 

nth  Austria,  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solferlno  •       .       .  1869 

linaries  of  peace  at  Villafranca 1859 

ation  of  the  peace  at  Zurich 1859 

mmercial  treaty  between  France  and  England,         •       •  1860 

iperor  and  the  Pope  in  open  antagonism,    .       •       %       -  \^^^ 
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Chap.  CXXVI. — ^Europe  conimued. 

ABOUT  GERMANY. 

1.  Germant  lies  to  the  east  of  France,  and  contains  no  less 
than  thirty-six  different  kingdoms  and  states,  besides  Austria 
and  Prussia,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  making  a 
part  of  Germany,  and  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  bj-and-by. 
These  thirty-six  states  and  kingdoms  contain  about  seventeen 
millions  of  inhabitants.  * 

2.  Some  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Germany  are 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony.  They  are 
nearly  all  governed  by  a  king,  or  grand  duke,  or  prince  of 
some  kind;  yet  they  are  leagued  together  under  a  sort  of 
congress,  called  a  diet,  which  meets  at  Frankfort.  To  this 
diet  the  states  send  deputies. 

3.  There  are  a  great  many  large  towns  and  cities  in  Ger- 
many. Among  these,  the  principal  are  Hamburgh,  which 
carries  on  a  good  deal  of  commerce  with  this  country; 
Munich,  which  is  a  very  splendid  city;  Carlsruhe,  which  has 
its  streets  arranged  like  the  sticks  of  an  open  fJEin ;  Dresden, 
which  is  famous  for  the  beautiful  country  around  it;  and 
Frankfort,  which  is  encircled  by  a  belt  of  fine  gardens  and 
public  walks. 

4.  I  could  easily  write  a  book  about  Germany,  for  it  i? 
full  of  curious  and  interesting  things.  In  the  cities,  there 
are  a  great  many  churches  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  a  traveller,  on  account  of  their 
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grandeur,  and  the  skill  with  which  many  parts  of  them  are 
carved. 

5.  In  many  of  the  towns  there  are  very  curious  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  musical  boxes,  toys  for  children,  and 
clocks  of  all  kinds.  The  Germans  are  very  ingenious  in 
these  matters,  and  sometimes  they  make  clocks  so  cunningly 
contrived,  that  at  every  hour  a  little  bird  will  come  out, 
flatter  his  wings,  and  sing  a  song,  or  perhaps  tell  you  the 
time  of  day. 

6.  If  you  ever  travel  in  Germany,  you  will  find  that  the 
people  are  very  fond  of  music.  All  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  music  as  a  part  of  their  education.  Most  of  them  can 
play  upon  some  instrument.  The  flute  is  a  great  favourite, 
and  is  called  the  German  flute,  either  because  it  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  or  because  it  is  more  in  use  amongst 
the  Germans  than  elsewhere. 

7*  In  passing  through  Germany,  you  will  often  notice  the 
rams  of  castles,  some  of  which  were  built  a  thousand,  or 
twelve  hundred  years  ago.  These  belonged  to  the  barons 
who  occupied  the  country  in  the  old  feudal  times,  of  which  I 
have  told  you  in  the  history  of  France. 

QoBSTiOHs.— 1.  Where  is  Germany,  and  what  does  it  contain  ? 
Popnlation  of  the  thirtynsix  states  and  kingdoms  ?  2.  What  are  some 
of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Germany  ?  How  are  they  governed  ?  How 
are  they  united  ?  Where  does  the  diet  meet  ?  What  do  the  states  send 
to  this  diet?  8.  Describe  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany?  4. 
"What  (^  churches  ?  6.  What  are  some  of  the  manufactures  ?  6.  What 
^mnsio?    The  flute?    7.  What  of  old  castles? 
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Chip.  CXXVII. — ^Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  THE  ANCIENT  TRIBES   OF   GERMANY,   CHARLEMAGKJS,   ETC. 

1.  In  ancient  days,  Germany,  as  I  have  told  you,  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.  Among  these 
were  the  Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Suevi,  Cimbri,  Teu- 
tones,  Heruli,  Alemanni,  and  many  others.  As  there  was 
no  Peter  Parley  among  them  to  write  their  history  in  early 
times,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  till  two  or  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ. 

2.  At  this  time  they  were  numerous,  but  they  were  mere 
savages.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and 
seemed  to  delight  only  in  war  and  plunder.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  they  were  very  powerful,  but  that  famous  conqueror 
marched  against  them,  and  after  many  bloody  battles,  they 
were  reduced  to  submission. 

3.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  wherever  the  Romans 
extended  their  arms,  they  carried  their  arts.  Thus  the  rude 
tribes  of  Germany  became  partially  civilized;  many  of  the 
people  exchanged  their  skins  of  beasts  for  the  Roman  toga, 
or  gown.  They  also  learnt  how  to  make  better  weapoD^^ 
of  war,  how  to  build  better  houses,  and  how  to  live  more 
comfortably. 

4.  But  you  will  remember  that  four  or  ^ye  hundred  jeafi 
after  Coesar,  poor  old  "Rome  ^«kS  \a\Xensi^  to  decay.    It  ^ 

therefore  unable  to  kee\>  t\ve^e  x«&\kaa  \.t^^^  ^1  SSoaTiatth  i"    . 
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subjection;  nay,  Rome  was  now  incapable  even  of  defending 
herself. 

5.  The  Germans  soon  discovered  bow  matters  stood, 
rhej  saw  that  in  Spain,  Italj,  and  Greece,  there  were  a 
^at  many  rich  cities,  and  pleasant  towns,  and  fruitful 
valleys.  They  saw  that  in  these  countries  the  Romans  had 
collected  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world,  and  these  shrewd 
barbarians  thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  go  to 
these  countries  and  live  there. 

6.  They  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  go  And  live 
in  palaces  and  fine  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  wine,  and 
plenty  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  than  to  live  in  their  own 
less  fruitful  country,  and  earn  their  bread  by  toil,  or  by 
blundering  each  other. 

7.  Accordingly,  some  of  them  set  out  under  their  daring 
aders,  and  marched  into  Italy.     Others  soon  followed,  and, 

the  course  of  a  few  years,  these  hordes  had  settled,  like 
arms  of  bees,  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
^.  But  still  many  remained  behind  in  Germany,  and  thus 
*eased,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  they  were 
erous  and  powerful.     But  he  conquered  them,  as  I  have 
in  the  history  of  France.     Thus,  having  made  himself 
yr  of  Germany,  he  became  its  emperor,  and  resided  there, 
vill  recollect  that  his  empire  included  France,  Ge-rcMKcc^^ 
her  countries. 

lie  empire  bf  Germany^  thus  esta\)Via\ie^>  >m»s^  ^^"^*v». 
mposed  of  many  separate  sovereigutiea,  e»R)Q^  ^^  "^  "^^ 
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had  its  own  ruler.  In  the  year  912,  it  became  the  ctistom 
for  these  rulers,  to  make  choice  of  one  of  their  number, 
and  declare  him  emperor.  He  then  presided  over  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Thus  Germany  was  what  is  called  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  and  so  it  continued,  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1806. 

10.  In  1066,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  emperor.  He  had  a 
sharp  quarrel  with  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh.  The  pope's 
power  was  so  great,  that  he  compelled  the  emperor  to  come 
to  Italy  to  ask  his  pardon. 

11.  When  Henry  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  pope's  palace^ 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground.  Pope  Gregory  was  sitting  by  a  comfortable  ^* 
He  sent  the  emperor  word  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  till  he  had  stood  three  whole  days  barefooted  in  the 
snow,  without  tasting  a  mouthful  of  food. 

12.  This  penance  the  poor  emperor  was  compelled  to 
undergo.  On  the  fourth  day,  Pope  Gregory  gave  him 
absolution  for  his  sins,  and  allowed  him  to  warm  himself 
and  eat  his  dinner. 

13.  Another  emperor,  also  named  Henry,  who  reigned 
about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  quarrelled  with  Pope 
Celestinus.  In  order  to  make  peace,  he  was  persuaded  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  the  pope's  toe.     But  no  sooner  had  his 

lips  touched  the  toe,  than  Pope  Celestinus  drew  back  his 
foot,  and  hit  the  emperot's  cto^mv  ^ V\0^,  ^Mch  sent  it  haH 
yyay  across  the  room.    T\iv«>  ^xv^^^Q^^  ^^'^  ^gc^'^^  1^-^  ^^« 
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idea  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  these  pretended  successors 
of  St  Peter. 

14.  In  1273,  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, was  elected  emperor  of  Grermany.  He  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  sovereigns  of  Austria.  Most  of  the  German 
emperors  since  his  reign,  have  been  his  descendants. 

QuJE8TiON8.~l.  How  WBS  Germany  anciently  inhabited?  Mention 
some  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  2.  What  of  them  in  ancient  times  ?  In 
the  time  of  Gsesar  ?  S.  What  of  the  arts  of  the  Romans  ?  How  did  the 
rude  tribes  become  partly  civilized ?  What  did  they  do?  4.  What  of 
Borne  several  hundred  years  after  Caesar?  5.  What  did  the  Germans 
soon  discover?  6.  What  did  they  think?  7.  What  did  some  of  them 
do?  What  happened  in  a  few  years?  8.  What  of  the  barbarians  that 
remained  in  Germany?  What  of  Charlemagne?  What  did  his  empire 
include  ?  9.  What  of  the  sovereignties  of  Germany  ?  What  was  the 
eustom  in  912?  What  of  the  emperor?  What  was  the  government  of 
Germany?  10.  When  was  Henry  IV.  emperor?  What  of  the  pope  ?  11. 
What  of  the  penance  laid  by  the  pope  upon  the  king?  13.  Relate  the 
anecdote  of  Henry  and  I^ope  Celestinus.  14  Who  was  king  of  Germany 
in  1273?    What  of  him? 


Chap.  CXXVIU. — Europe  continued, 

AFFAIBS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

1.  Until  the  year  1307,  Switzerland  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany.     Switzerland,  as  you  know,  is  a  mowsw- 
tainous  little  country,  which  is  hemmed  in  \>et7jeietL^^TCiass:^'» 
France,  and  Italj. 
^  As  I  have  mmj  kind  wishes  for  my  yo\m^  ^e^^^^^*^ 
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hope  it  may  be  their  pleasant  fortune  some  day  or  other  In 
visit  Switzerland.  "When  you  go  there,  you  will  find  good 
roads,  but  I  advise  you  to  travel  od  foot.  Tliere  are  ao 
many  pleasant  things  to  see,  so  many  tall  niountairs  looking 
like  white  clouds  up  in  the  aky,  so  many  little  blue  lake?, 
seoming  like  mirrom  encircled  with  framea  made  of  hills,  sc 
many  bright  green  valleys,  so  many  old  niinoua  castlea,  in 
short,  so  many  interesting  things  to  see,  that  you  will  be 
stopping  every  moment,  and  a  carriage  would  therefore  be  a 
great  trouble. 

3.  I  have  been  over  this  country  myself,  and  I  went  on 
foot.  Switzerland  seemed  to  me  like  a  liltle  world  of  itaelt 
Everything  wiia  strange,  but  still  interesting.  Among  wet 
wild  mountains,  you  would  perhaps  expect  to  meet  with  i 
wild  and  fierce  people.  Yet  the  Swiss  are  a  g;entle  snJ 
lioiieat  race.  I  should  like  to  visit  the  country  again,  bai 
my  old  limba  will  never  more  toil  up  and  down  those  hills. 

■1.  But  I  must  now  proceed  with  my  brief  account  of  tif 
history  of  Switzerland.  "When  Albert  the  Fii'st  becam* 
emperor,  in  1298,  be  acted  like  a  tyrant  towards  Switza^ 
land.  ITo  appointed  governors  who  were  worse  tyrants  tto 
himself.  One  of  them,  named  Geslor,  set  his  cap  upon  • 
pole,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  bow  down  to  it. 

."}.  The  famous  peasant, William  Tell,  would  not  bowdo"^ 
to  Gealer's  cap.  My  readers  have  heard  the  story,  howGw 
lor  coniinanded  Tell  to  shoot  at  an  apple  on  his  own  ««■ 
head,  and  how  TeU  \nX  l^^«  a^^^a ■«Sflaax*.\OTting  his  son-    _ 
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6.  When  the  Swiss  rebelled  against  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Tell  was  their  principal  leader.  After  sixty  pitched 
battles  with  the  emperor's  troops,  the  liberty  of  Switzer- 
land was  established,  and  it  became  a  free  and  independent 
republic. 

7.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Swiss  still  believe  that 
William  Tell  is  not  yet  dead,  though  it  is  nearly  five  hundred 
years  since  he  was  seen  on  earth.  They  suppose  that  he  lies 
asleep  in  a  cavern  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  with  two  other 
men  who  assisted  in  founding  the  republic. 

8.  These  three  slumberers  are  called  the  men  of  Grutli. 
If  ever  Switzerland  shall  be  enslaved,  it  is  fancied  that  they 
will  start  from  their  sleep,  and  come  forth  with  their  ancient 
garb  and  weapons,  and  rouse  up  the  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

9.  Since  the  time  of  William  Tell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1854,  Switzerland  has  generally  been  a  free  country.  But 
daring  the  French  revolution  it  was  conquered ;  it  has  since 
been  restored  to  independence,  yet  the  people  are  overawed 
by  the  kings  that  reign  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

10.  Bfany  of  the  Swiss  leave  their  beautiful,  but  poor 
oomitry,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.     Some  enter 
foreign  armies  as  soldiers,  and  some  go  to  Paris  and  London, 
to  sing  songs,  or  carry  about  shows,  and  thus  get  &.  \a^^ 
money.     You  often  find  a  Swiss  boy  in  \\ie  sVi^^Xa  <iS.  ^<5»» 

cities,  doizT^  what  he  can  to  get  a  living. 
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QoMnomw— 1.  What  ef  the  gofwnnmmi  ef  SwitMrind?  H 
SwitMirlind?  2.I)etoiibetliei9IMniioeefiheooiiiitKyilMnL  ] 
of  the  peoiOe?  4.inist  of  Albert  L?  What  ef  Godert  6.1 
I^Diam  TiH?  0.  How  did  Switieriand  obtain  her  HbetCj?  ' 
legend  haive  the  Swiai  eonoendng  WiUiam  TeU  and  Us  two  ooap 
9.  When  did  Tell  die?  What  of  SwitieriaDd  ainoe  the  time  < 
la  What  <tftiie  SwiflB  people? 


Chap.  CXXiX.— Eubopb  cmUbmecL 

asQUXL  or  ovbmax  bistort, 

i.  I  wnx  now  proceed  with  the  histoiy  of  GenoQAiij,  C 
the  Fifth  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  emperors  al 
many.    He  was  likewise  king  of  Spain,  and  mler 
Netherlands,  and  part  of  Italy. 

2.  When  this  great  potentate  was  fifty-seven  yeai 
he  grew  weary  of  pomp  and  power.  He  therefore  to 
his  crown,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip,  and  went  to  1 
a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  dressed 
plainly,  and  busied  himself  in  saying  his  prayers  and 
ing  in  a  garden. 

3.  One  day  he  wrapped  himself  in  a  shroud  and  lay 
in  a  coffin,  stretching  himself  out  as  if  he  were  dead, 
then  ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  the  tomb, 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  emperor  meant  to  be  1 
aZiVe.     He  merely  wished  to  remind  himself  that  h 

must  soon  dose.    "But  \k^  a^Ti«aiQfK^\ia&\»aftd  his  end; 
brought  on  a  fever,  oi  vi\iiG^^^^  e:\^^,\fi.\^'^'^. 
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4.  Ferdinand  the  Second,  who  began  to  reign  in  1619, 
was  called  by  the  Catholics,  the  Apostolic  Emperor,  because 
he  was  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  His  cruelties  forced  them  to  ask  the  aid  of  the 
Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  accordingly  invaded 
Germany,  and  gained  many  Tictories. 

5.  The  subsequent  history  of  Germany  does  not  abound 
with  the  sort  of  events  which  my  young  readers  would  be 
desirous  of  knowing.  Few  or  none  of  the  latter  emperors 
performed  any  remarkable  actions.  But  they  appear  to  have 
been  better  than  most  sovereigns,  for  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  great  crimes. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
was  generally  a  prince  of  the  Hapsburgh  family.  The  king- 
dom of  Austria  was  enlarged  by  the  successive  emperors,  and 
finally  became  great  and  poweri^l. 

7.  It  was  now  able  to  carry  on  war  by  itself,  and  was  at 
different  times  engaged  in  struggles  with  Turkey,  with  France 
and  Spain,  with  Prussia,  and  sometimes  with  several  of  the 
sovereign  states  of  Germany. 

8.  In  1792,  Francis  the  Second  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. He  undertook  a  war  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
bat  his  armies  were  routed,  and,  in  1806,  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  w«ai» 
afterwards  called  Emperor  of  Austria.  Hia  cia^Vi^  ^^»  *^^ 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  l&b^,  ^aa  ^^^  ^"^  '^^^^^ 
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most  poweiful    sovereignties  of  Europe,   and  deserves  a 

separate  chapter. 

9.  There  is  how  no  Germsji  emperor.    The  separate  states 

and  kingdoms  are  governed  by  their  own  sovereigns  and  their 

own  laws.     They  send  representatives  to  a  sort  of  congress, 

called  a  diet,  as  I  have  said,  which  manages  the  general 

affairs  of  the  German  states. 

QuBHTioNS.— 1.  What  of  Charles  V.?  2.  Relate  an  anecdote  of  him. 
8.  When  did  Chnrles  V.  die?  When  did  Ferdinand  XL  begin  to  reign? 
What  of  him  ?  What  were  the  Protestants  forced  to  do  ?  6.  What  of  the 
late  emperors  of  Germany?  6.  What  of  the  emperor  of  Germany? 
Kingdom  of  Austria?  7.  With  what  countries  has  Anstria  waged  war? 
8.  Wlio  became  emperor  of  Germany  in  1702  ?  What  took  place  in  18C6? 
What  of  the  Austrian  empire? 


CiiAr.  CXXX. — Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  AITSTRIA,    HrNOARY,    ETC. 

1.  Austria  is  an  extensive  and  powerful  empire,  lying  south 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  north  of  Turkey.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  the  German  states,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

2.  Austria  formerly  belonged  to  Germany,  and  is  still 
considered  as  belonging  to  it.  But  of  late  years  other  coun- 
tries have  been  added  to  it  which  do  not  belong  to  Germany. 
It  now  includes  Hungary,  Bohemia,  a  part  of  Poland,  a  part 
of  Italy,  and  many  other  states  which  were  formerly  indepcn- 
dent  Its  present  population  is  about  thirty -seven  millions, 
including  all  these  places. 
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3.  Yienna  is  the  capital  of  the  German  part  of  Austria, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  Europe.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a  large  river.  In  winter, 
this  is  frozen  over,  and  the  people  amuse  themselves  bj 
sliding,  skating,  and  driving  upon  it  with  various  kinds  of 
sledges  or  sleighs.  The  scene  presented  at  such  a  time  is 
very  gay  and  pleasant. 

4.  In  summer,  the  inhabitants  resort  to  the  public  gar- 
dens, which  are  extensive  and  beautiful.  .  Here  are  fine 
walks,  where  you  may  see  people  of  all  kinds.  There  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  the  air,  boys  and  girls  scam- 
pering about,  men  with  monkeys  taught  to  dance,  aud  a 
multitude  of  curious  sports.  The  gentlemen  of  Austria  are 
much  addicted  to  hunting  wild  boars,  which  are  common  in 
that  country. 

5.  In  the  German  part  of  Austria,  which  is  the  western 
portion,  the  inhabitants  speak  the  German  language,  and 
have  the  manners  and  customs  of  Germany.  The  history  of 
this  country  has  been  partly  told.  In  early  times  it  was 
occupied  by  tribes  of  barbarians.  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
one  of  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 

6.  At  this  time  it  was  called  an  archduchy,  and  was 
governed  by  an  archduke,  who  was,  however,  subject  to  the 
emperor.     Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  succeeded  to  the  govoxx^- 
ment  of  the  empire  in  1273,  as  I  have  to\^  '^ow-j  «3p^^  ^o^s^ 
him  the  sovereigns  of  Austria  have  since  deace\i^^^«     mN^'^ 
his  time,  Austria  rapidly  increased  in  po^wer,  aa^  "^^^  ^'^^ 
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duke  was  at  length  considered  as  of  course  the  emperoir  of  all 
Germany. 

7.  It  has  since  been  engaged  in  many  wars,  particularly 
with  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  France.  In  1688,  the  Turks 
pushed  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  laid  si^ 

'  to  Vienna,  but  were  finally  driven  back. 

8.  In  1809,  Austria  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Bona- 
parte. She  had  well-trained  soldiers  and  able  generals,  but 
the  French  emperor  beat  them  in  several  pitched  battles,  and 
finally  entered  Vienna.  Here  he  made  peace  with  the 
emperor,  but  took  from  him  a  large  portion  of  his  dominioDB. 
It  has  had  many  troubles  of  late  years,  arising  from  the  dis- 
content of  its  subjects.  The  chief  of  them  has  led  to  a  civil 
war  in  the  kingdom,  which  is  still  in  a  troubled  state. 

9.  Much  of  the  lost  dominion  has  been  restored,  with 
additions,  and,  at  the  present  day,  Austria  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  leading  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  the  emperors  of  Austria  have  had  a  great  many 
beautiful  daughters.  Many  of  these  have  been  married  to 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  and  it  is  owing  to  this,  more 
than  to  success  in  war,  that  Austria  has  been  able  to  acquire 
its  vast  possessions,  and  extensive  dominions. 

Questions.—!.  Where  does  Austria  lie?    Its  boundaries?    2.  To  what 

does  Austria  belong?    What  does  it  now  include?    8.  What  of  Vienna^ 

What  of  the  Danube?    Amusements?    4.  What  of  the  public  gardens? 

S.  What  of  the  German  part  oi  kQi9.\.^\».'^    What  of  it  in  ancient  times? 

-At  a  later  period ?    6.  What  was  it  Ci«2!X%^ ^\. \)5»& \asafe*\  Who  succeeded 

to  the  crown  in  1273?   'Whatoi  A.\xaV.T\tv.vm.V\\&%i^\x^^^  'V^^^^W 
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the  wars  of  Austria?  What  happened  in  1688?  8.  What  happened  in 
1809?  What  did  Bonaparte  do?  9.  How  may  Austria  be  considered  at 
the  present  day?    What  is  a  curious  fact  ? 


Chap.  CXXXI. — ^Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  HUNGABT,  BOHEMIA,  THE  TYKOL,  ETC. 

1.  I  MUST  now  give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
dependencies  of  Austria.  Hungary  is  an  extensive  country, 
and  includes  several  provinces.  Buda,  the  capital,  is  a  fine 
city,  situated  upon  the  Danube. 

2.  The  dimate  of  Hungary  is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  yields 
very  fine  grapes,  of  which  some  choice  wines  are  made;  The 
mountains  afford  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  former  live  in  splendid  palaces,  and  the 
latter  are  but  little  better  than  their  slaves. 

3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Hungary  consisted  of 
several  fierce  tribes,  who  appear  to  have  come  from  Asia 
into  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  by  crossing  the  Altai 
Mountains.  They  probably  resembled  those  Tartar  tribes, 
called  Turks,  who  fell  upon  the  Saracen  empire,  and  estab- 
lished the  empire  of  Turkey. 

4.  The  principal  of  the  Hungarian  tribes  were  called  Huns. 
An  army  of  these,  you  will  recollect,  was  led  into  Italy  h^ 
the  fierce  and  bloody  Attila,  about  450.    B.e  V-a.^  ^^^"s^ 
£night  many  battles,  and  made  the  Greek  em^Vte  ^  vt^v>^»s:^  . 
He  now  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  pouring  dowiv  m^oxv  ^^  v^^' 


xv?^ 
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of  Italj,  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  the  inhabitaDts. 
He  approached  the  city  of  Rome,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire.     He  died  in  451. 

5.  For  many  years,  Hungary  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
wars.  Its  rulers  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  king  till  the 
time  of  Stephen,  who  died  in  1038,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
seven  years.  In  15G3,  Hungary  became  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  continues  so  to  the  present  day. 

6.  Bohemia  is  a  country  surrounded  by  mountains,  con- 
taining about  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  rich  in 
mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  are  Jews.  There  are  also  a  great  many 
of  those  strange,  wandering  people,  called  Gipsies. 

7.  This  country  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Celts 
from  Asia,  who  settled  there  about  600  years  B.C.  About 
450  after  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Celts  had  been  driven 
out,  for  the  people  at  that  time  were  Germans,  under  the 
government  of  a  duke.  Charlemagne  rendered  the  countiy 
tributary,  but  it  afterwards  became  a  kingdom.  In  1526, 
it  became  a  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to 
continued  so  from  that  day. 

8.  I  need  not  proceed  to  tell  you  more  about  the  province:^ 
belonging  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  I  have  already  given 
you  some  account  of  Venice ;  and,  if  I  had  room,  I  could 
tell  you  of  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  live  in  the  mountain* 

between  Italy  and  Getmaxi^^  «^vi  TSMfio.-^  other  tribes  under 
the  government  of  Aualna. 
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9.  But  lest  you  should  be  weary  of  my  stories,  we  will 
roceed  to  the  history  of  Prussia.  I  must,  however,  remark, 
lat  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  Germany,  is  a 
reat  puzzle,  and  demands  great  study  in  order  to  be  under- 
tood. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  Hungary?  Its  capital?  2.  Climate  and  soil 
r Hungary?  Mountains?  Inhabitants?  8.  What  of  the  original  inha- 
itants?  Their  origin?  Whom  did  they  probably  resemble?  4.  What 
'the  Huns?  Whatof  Attila?  When  didhe  die?  5.  What  of  Hungary 
(T  many  years?  What  of  Stephen?  What  took  place  in  1668?  6. 
rhat  of  Bohemia?  Population?  Mines?  Inhabitants?  7.  What  of  a 
ibe  of  Celts?  Who  occupied  the  country  in  460?  What  of  Charle- 
lagne?    What  took  place  in  1626?   &  Where  do  the  Tyroleseliye? 


Chap.  CXXXTT. — ^Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  PRUSSIA. 

rHEBE  are  five  great  powers  in  Europe :  Great  Britain, 

ice,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.     Of  these  Prussia  is 

unallest,  that  is,  it  has  the  fewest  people,  the  least 

h,  the  smallest  number  of  soldiers,  and  therefore  the 

oower.    Yet  it  is  still  an  extensive  country,  and  has 

sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 

lie  kingdom  of  Prussia  consists  of  two  separate  tracts 
ory.     The  lai-ger  of  the  two  is  bouxiAfcA.  TvoT\ki\y3  ^^ 
ast  by  Russia,  south  by  Austr\a,  aici^  ^«aX  \s^  ^«t- 
The  smaller  portion  is  a  part  oi  Oenaasv^'*  ^"^^  "^^ 

z 
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bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium. 

3.  The  capital  of  Prussia  is  Berlin,  situated  on  the  riyer 
Spree;  a  river,  by  the  way,  with  a  very  merry  name.  It  is, 
however,  a  sober  stream.  The  city  is  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  has  a  splendid 
palace,  where  the  king  resides,  a  fine  university,  where  a 
great  many  young  men  are  educated,  and  several  places  of 
public  amusement.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  in  Europe. 

4.  Besides  Berlin,  there  are  many  other  fine  cities  in 
Prussia.  Among  these  are  Potsdam,  where  there  is  a  royal 
palace,  and  Dantzic,  a  wealthy  town  and  the  chief  sea-port 
of  Prussia.  This  place  is  a  powerful  fortress,  with  immense 
stone  walls  and  a  multitude  of  cannon.  It  is  defended  by  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  who  always  remain  in  it. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  Prussia  are  chiefly  of  German  origin, 
and  speak  the  German  language.  They  are  industrious, 
and  a  multitude  of  schools  having  been  established  by  the 
monarch  among  them,  they  are  tolerably  well  educated. 
But  they  are  not  a  free  people;  and  without  freedom,  eyen 
education  cannot  make  a  nation  happy. 

6.  Besides  the  German  population,  Prussia  has  a  good 
many  Jews.     There  are  also  the  remains  of  tribes  that 

settled  in  the  country  long  ago,  who  speak  their  original 
languages.     These  people  at^  ^evi^t^SL^  \^Qrant,  and  appear 
wiwilling  to 'be  taught. 
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Questions.— 1.  What  are  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe?  Which  is 
the  smallest?  AVhat  of  it?  Its  inhabitants?  2.  How  is  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  divided?  Bound  the  two  portions?  3.  Capital  of  Prussia? 
River  Spree?  What  of  the  city?  4.  What  of  Potsdam?  Dantzic? 
What  of  the  fortress?  6.  What  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia?  Schools? 
Of  what  blessing  are  the  people  in  want?  6.  What  of  Jews?  Ancient 
tribes? 


Chap.  CXXXTTI. — ^Europe  continued. 

BISTORT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

1.  Fbussia  did  not  become  a  kingdom  till  the  year  1701. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  Its  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  Borussi,  from  whom  the  country  took 
the  name  of  Prussia. 

2.  Frederic  William  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 

1713,  was  a  very  odd  sort  of  a  king.     He  used  to  wear  an 

3ld  blue  coat,  which  was  ornamented  with  rows  of  copper 

mttons,  reaching  from  his  chin  half-way  down  his  legs. 

Vlienever  he  got  a  new  coat,  he  made  the  tailor  sew  on  the 

one  old  copper  buttons. 

8.  He  prided  himself  greatly  on  a  regiment  of  his  guards 
dch  consisted  of  very  tall  men,  many  of  whom  were  seven 
t  high.     These  gigantic  fellows  came  from  all  parts  of 
•ope ;  and,  if  they  would  not  come  of  their  own  accord^ 
king  hired  people  to  bring  them  by  foTce. 
Frederic  WDliam  was  in  the  habit  oi  ^«Bb^%  ^"vi^* 
tivets  of  Berlin,  with  a  big  cane  in  lua  Yiasi^^  «si^'^  \ns^ 
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happened  to  see  any  idle  people,  lie  would  give  them  a  soimd 
thrashing.  He  beat  his  own  son  oftener  than  anybody  else. 
The  princess,  his  daughter,  got  likewise  a  good  many  hard 
knocks. 

5.  When  this  ill-tempered  old  king  was  dead,  his  son 
Frederic  came  into  possession  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
treasure,  as  well  as  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men.  He 
soon  found  uses  enough  for  his  money  and  soldiers,  in  a  war 
with  Austria,  Eussia,  and  France. 

6.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  these  three  kingdoms 
began  in  1756,  and  was  called  the  Seven 'Years'  War. 
Saxony  and  Sweden  joined  the  enemies  of  Frederic  At 
one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  losing  all  his  dominions. 
But  he  finally  brought  the  war  to  an  honourable  close.  He 
was  then  the  most  celebrated  sovereign  of  his  time,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  the  title  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

7.  He  was  almost  as  peculiar  in  his  dress  as  his  father  had 
been.  He  always  wore  a  uniform,  consisting  of  a  blue  coat 
faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches.  But 
his  clothes  were  often  torn,  and  generally  soiled  with  snuff. 
On  his  head  was  a  very  large  cocked  hat,  and  he  wore  a 
long  queue  behind. 

8.  When  Frederic  the  Great  was  grown  an  old  man,  he 
used  to  sit  on  an  easy  chair,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak.  He 
appeared  to  take  no  pleasure  in  his  palace,  nor  in  all  the 

pomp  and  power  of  Ins  Vm^^om. 

9.  He  looked  very  &a^  ^^^  \^ci-\^^"Vi^,  m^  m^\  be 
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heard  muttering  to  himself — "A  Kttle  while  longei*,  and  I 
shall  be  gone!"  He  died  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five. 

1 0.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederic  William 
the  Second,  who  reigned  eleven  years.  The  next  king  was 
Frederic  William  the  Third.  He  had  a  large  army,  and 
thought  himself  powerful  enough  to  withstand  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

11.  But  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  Napoleon  worsted 
the  Prussian  army,  and  killed  or  wounded  twenty  thousand 
men.  About  forty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Fre- 
deric William  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  his 
territories. 

12.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  repaired.  Frederic 
William  was  a  well-meaning  man.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  a  Bible  in  every  cottage  in  his  kingdom,  and  I 
believed  he  tried  to  keep  his  word. 

13.  He  took  more  pains  than  any  other  king  that  ever 
lived,  to  have  all  the  children  sent  to  school ;  and  the  good 
state  of  education  in  the  country  is  owing  to  his  efforts.  If 
he  had  ceased  to  govern  the  people  against  their  will,  and 
allowed  them  to  govern  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
wishes,  he  would  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  bein^ 
followed  by  all  kings.  He  died  in  1841,  ^nA.^^  ^vs^o.^i.^'^^^^ 
by  his  son,  Frederic  William  IV. 
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QuESTiovs.— 1.  When  did  Pnueia  become  a  Ipngdom?  How  mi 
it  preyioosly  gOTorned?  Its  anoient  inhabitaiits?  2.  What  of  Fredorie 
William  L?  When  did  he  ascend  the  throne?  GIto  an  aeooant  of  him. 
6.  Who  succeeded  him?  In  what  war  did  he  engage?  '6.  What  war 
began  in  1766  ?  What  kingdoms  joined  the  enemies  of  Fred«rio  ?  What 
was  he  called?  7.  What  was  the  dress  of  Frederic  the  Great?  a  What 
of  him  when  he  had  grown  old?  9.  When  did  he  die?  10.  What  two 
kings  succeeded  him?  What  of  Frederic  Wiliiam  IIL?  11.  What  took 
place  at  the  battle  of  Jena?  What  ol  the  Prussian  king?  12.  Whst 
took  place  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo?  18.  When  did  Frederie 
William  IIL  die?  Who  succeeded  him?  What  else  can  you  aaj  of  Has 
king.  

Chap.  CXXXIY.— Europe  cotUmuecL 

OHBONOLOGT  OF  OERMAlTr,  JLUBTRIA,  HOKQiJlT,  AHD  nilTBSIA. 

The  Kelts  settled  in  Bohemia 600 

Russia  possessed  by  the  Yenedi 820 

Switzerland  subdued  by  Caesar 67 

Hungary,  anciently  Pannonia,  subject  to  the  Romans  .        .       .  H 

The  Romans  expelled  from  Germany      ......  290 

Germany  conquered  by  the  Huns 482 

Hungary  possessed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila       ....  483 

Attila  leads  the  Huns  into  Italy 450 

The  Kelts  driven  from  Bohemia 450 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 802 

Switzerland  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy          .       .  888 

Emperors  first  chosen  in  Grermany 912 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany  under  Charlemagne       .       «       .  920 

Stephen,  first  king  of  Hungary 1088 

Belgic  Gaul  obtains  the  name  of  Austrasia 10*0 

Henry  IV.j  emperor  of  Germany     .       , 1056 

-Prussia  subdued  by  Frederic  11 1215 

-Prusaiajieided  to  the  power  oiPoAaa^ ^ 
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A.D. 

BodolphofHapsbiD-gh  governs  Austria 1273 

Albert  I.  reigns  in  Switzerland 1298 

Cantons  formed  in  Switzerland 1307 

William  Tell  died 1354 

Bohemia  attached  to  Austria 1626 

Charles  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany,  died 1688 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  began  to  reign 1619 

The  Turks  lay  siege  to  Vienna 1688 

Prussia  became  a  kingdom 1701 

Frederick  William  I.  emperor  of  Prussia 1713 

Hungary  annexed  to  Germany 17S9 

War  between  Austria,  Russia,  France,  and  Prussia      .       .       .  1766 

Francis  II.  emperor  of  Germany 1792 

Switzerland  conquered  by  the  French 1798 

Napoleon  defeats  the  Prussians      .       .       .       «              .       •  1806 

Austria  at  war  with  France 1809 

Death  of  Francis  11.,  emperor  of  Austria 1885 

Vttempt  to  assassinate  emperor  of  Austria 1858 

>eath  of  Field-Marshal  Haynau 1863 

^Arriageof  emperor  of  Austria  to  archduchess  of  Bayaria  .       .  1864 

»th  of  king  of  Saxony .  J854 

istrian  army  enters  Wallachia 1864 

angelical  Conference  at  Berlin ;  the  king  present     .       .       .  1857 
\  Princess  Royal  of  England  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 

Prussia 1868 

iburgh  steamer  burnt  at  sea ;  400  lives  lost     .       .       .       .  1868 

ce  of  Prussia  appointed  regent  during  the  king's  illness       .  1868 

ria  threatened  with  national  bankruptcy  and  revolts,  .       .  1860 


Chap.  CXXXV. — Europe  continued. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  BU88IA. 

^E  Russian  empire,  like  that  of  Twxkcy,  X\e^  ^«£^^  ""^^ 
9  andpartljr  in  Asia.     The  wliole  oi  t\ie  iioT^eTXi.  ^«s\. 
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of  Asia  belongs  to  Russia.  This  is  thinly  scattered  over  wiih 
a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  who  chiefly  wander  about 
from  place  to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their  cattle. 

2.  Siberia  is  a  name  given  to  nearly  all  the  northern  part 
of  Asia.  It  is  a  bleak,  cold  region,  and  almost  makes  one 
shiver  to  think  of  it.  The  people  are  poor,  and  dress  in  the 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  poor 
huts.  It  is  to  this  country  of  winter  and  poverty  that  the 
Russian  emperor  banishes  those  of  his  subjects  whom  he 
does  not  like. 

3.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  that  part  of  Russia  which  lies  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  vast  territory,  about  equal  in  extent  to  all 
the  United  States,  and  embraces  more  land  than  all  the  other 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  population  is  not  less  than  sixty 
millions ! 

4.  You  will  see  by  this  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  13  a 
very  powerful  king.  He  reigns  over  his  subjects  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  there  being  no  law  superior  to  his  will 
He  is  not  only  a  despot  in  his  own  country,  but  he  is  a 
terror  to  all  Europe. 

5.  He  has  a  great  many  palaces  in  different  parts  of  his 
empire,  but  he  resides  chiefly  at  St.  Petersburg,  He  has 
an  immense  army,  and  is  always  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  soldiers. 

6.  By  looking  on  a  map,  you  will  see  that  Russia  in 
Europe  extends  from  t\ve  "SoxXK^tw  ^t  Erozen  Ocean  on  the 

north,  to  the  Black  Sea  oti  \\iei  ^wyJOo.,^  ^XssaRfc  ^l  ^^Ix 
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TO  thousand  miles.     On  the  east,  it  is  separated  from  As 
r  the  Ural  Mountains ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  th 
ulf  of  Finland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia,  Austria,   anc 
iirkey. 

7.  In  such  a  vast  territory  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose 
at  the  climate  is  various.  Along  the  borders  of  the  Frozen 
cean,  the  lakes  are  covered  with  ice  for  nine  months  in  the 
lar.  In  the  middle  parts  of  Russia,  the  winter  is  about  as 
vere  as  in  Canada ;  in  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is 
fry  warm  and  pleasant.  Here  grapes  grow  in  abundance, 
1th  many  other  nice  fruits. 

8.  The  capital  of  Russia  is  St.  Petersburg,  situated  on  the 

rer  Neva,  which  flows  into 'the  Gulf  of  Finland.    It  is 

plendid  city.    There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  you 

old  see  more  strange  sights  than  in  St.  Petersburg.     Here 

a  great  many  palaces,  inhabited  by  people  so  rich,  that 

)  of  them  keep  two  or  three  hundred  servants  or  slaves. 

In  the  streets,  you  see  a  great  many  soldiers  gfidly 

)d,  gilt  coaches  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  beggars 

d  with  rags,  and  people  dressed  in  aU  the  strange 

s  you  can  think  of. 

ONS.— 1.  What  of  the  Russian  empire  ?  What  of  northern  Asia  ? 
2.  To  what  country  is  the  name  of  Siberia  given  ?    What  of  the 

People?  Russian  emperor?  8.  What  of  Russia  in  Europe^ 
ion  ?    4.  What  can  you  say  of  the  emperox  ot  "BwwsaWt    \.^\i»i^ 

t  of  Russia  in  Europe  ?   Boundaries?    *l .  CVvm-aX^k  ^'l  ^\»!»sw^ 

»    Productions?    8,  What  of   St.  PetftT^\>\a%'i     ^^J^sv»aR» 

Wliat  may  you  see  in  the  streets  ? 
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Chap.  CXXXVI.— Eubope  coiUmttedL 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BUSSIA  CONTINTJKD. 

1.  Moscow  is  ne;xt  to  St.  Petersburg  in  size.  It  is  a  &mous 
old  citjy  where  the  kings  of  Russia  used  to  live.  But  in 
1812,  a  great  part  of  it  was  burnt,  in  order  to  prevent 
Napoleon  and  his  soldiers  from  wintering  there,  pretty  much 
as  people  in  America  sometimes  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  brush, 
in  order  to  drive  out  a  rabbit  or  a  wood-chuck.  In  this 
way,  Moscow  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt. 

2.  St.  Petersburg  carries  on  a  great  deal  of  commerce  by 
sea,  and  many  of  our  ships  go  there  to  get  hemp,  iron,  hides, 
tallow,  and  other  things.  But  Moscow  is  situated  far  inland, 
and  therefore  carries  on  no  trade  by  sea. 

3.  There  is  no  king  in  the  world  who  reigns  over  so  manj 
kinds  of  people  as  the  czar,  or  emperor  of  Russia.  In  his 
European  dominions,  he  has  at  least  sixty  different  tribes  or 
nations  under  his  sway,  who  speak  different  languages,  and 
have  different  modes  of  life.  In  his  Asiatic  dominions  he 
probably  has  as  many  more. 

4.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia,  there  are  a 
good  many  tribes  of  short,  swarthy  people,  called  Laplanders? 
Samoiedes,  &c.     These  live  almost  in  a  savage  state.    Those 

that  dwell  near  t\ie  sea,'^^^  ^^  TSiM^\i  upon  fish,  that  ther 
always  carry  about  V\l\v  VV^^  ^  ^V^  ^m^,  'Yti^  wee? 
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resemble  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  who  occupy  the  northern 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

5.  It  would  seem  that  these  people  would  have  a  very 
dull  time  of  it,  up  in  their  cold  country,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  time  is  winter,  and  where  the  nights  are  sometimes  six 
months  long.  But  they  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  pretty 
welL  They  have  no  books,  but  they  tell  long  stories,  and 
cradL  their  jokes  as  other  people. 

6.  They  have  no  history,  for  they  seem  to  keep  no  more 
record  of  what  passes  among  them  than  a  hive  of  bees.  One 
generation  succeeds  another,  and  so  things  pass  from  age  to 
age.  They  are  not  warlike,  and  have  no  great  events  to  telL 
Thus  they  go  on,  living  now  as  their  great-grand&thers  lived 
before  them.  They  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, but  the  country  is  so  cold,  he  never  comes  among  them, 
80  they  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

7.  In  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  European 
Bnasia  are  a  good  many  Tartars,  who  are  very  fond  of  riding 
about  on  swift  horses.  Along  the  river  Don,  there  is  a  race 
of  Cossacks.  These,  too,  are  fond  of  horses,  and  in  battle 
%bi  terribly  with  long  spears,  which  they  hurl  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet. 

8.  Besides  these  tribes,  there  are  many  Jews,  several  mil- 
lioiis  of  Poles,  a  good  many  Grermans,  and  some  Gipsies,  in 
Soaria*     In  the  cities,  the  people  generally  ^^^  ^xeXX:^  TK»s2a. 
as  Ihey  Kke,  each  man  pwrsvdng  what  occupa^oii\ifc  ^«»afta« 

9.  Bat  the  coantij  people  who  tiU  the  laiid  aie^  V^^  "^^  ^ 
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state  of  bondage  similar  to  that  of  the  vassals  in  old  feudal 
times.  These  are  called  boors,  and  are  in  a  sad  state  of 
ignorance  and  poverty.  They  belong  either  to  the  emperor 
or  the  rich  people. 

10.  Like  all  other  slaves  they  are  d^raded  and  miserable, 
and,  like  other  slaves,  they  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 
They  are,  in  short,  the  property  of  their  masters,  who  look 
upon  them  as  animals,  made  for  their  service,  and  they  care 
little  about  them,  except  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as  thej 
can. 

11.  That  golden  rule,  ^'Do  to  another  as  you  would  have 
another  to  do  to  you,"  seems  never  to  be  thought  of  by  these 
Eussian  masters.  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  think  of,  that 
there  are  thirty-six  millions  of  people  living  in  this  state  of 
slavery  and  degradation  in  European  Russia ! 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Moscow?  What  was  done  in  1812?  2.  What 
of  the  commerce  of  St.  Petersburg?  What  of  Moscow?  3.  What  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia?  4.  What  tribes  live  in  European  Bussia?  Whom  do 
they  resemble?  What  of  their  employments?  Their  life?  7.  >>!»* 
of  Tartars ?  Cossacks ?  8.  What  of  other  inhabitants?  9.  Who  are  the 
boors?  What  of  them?  10.  How  are  they  like  other  slaves?  11.  What 
rule  do  the  masters  of  these  slaves  never  practise?  What  is  a  sad  re- 
flection ? 


dt) 


Chap.  CXXXVn. — Europe  cmtmued. 

THE  BEIGN  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

I.  Although  Russia  is  such  an  immense  empire,  its  history 
mm  not  detain  us  long.  It  was  a  country  of  barbarians,  till 
vnthin  little  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  till  Peter  the 
Grreat  ascended  the  throne. 

2.  Peter  was  a  very  strange  man,  and,  though  he  began 
the  work  of  civilizing  his  empire,  he  found  it  a  more  difficult 
task  to  civilize  himself.  In  £gu^t,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  bar- 
barian all  his  life. 

3.  The  emperors  of  Eussia  are  called  czars.     When  the 

*2ar  Peter  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  left  his  throne,  and 

ravelled  over  Europe  in  search  of  knowledge.    He  did  not 

)  to  any  of  the  learned  universities,  nor  apply  himself  to 

e  study  of  the  dead  languages. 

4.  That  was   not  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  Peter 
nted.    The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  Holland,  and 

himself  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.  The  house  is 
standing  where  he  used  to  live  while  there.  He  after- 
Is  went  to  England,  and  followed  the  same  trade  as  in 
and. 

Besides  learning  the  business  of  B\n.p-eaflc^«ttfen«>  '^^ 
lessons  in  other  branches  of  mechanics^  aaa^  ^J2^2*^  '^'^ 
y.     In  short,  he  negJected    no   kinA   o£  "fcao^VA^ 
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11.  It  is  supposed  that  the  czar  Peter  ordered  his  own 
son  to  be  put  to  ^death,  and  that  he  was  privately  executed 
in  prison.  He  had  many  faults,  and  was  guilty  of  some 
great  crimes,  but  his  name  stands  high  on  the  list  of 
sovereigns;  for  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
laboured  hard  for  the  wel&xe  of  their  subjects.  He  did 
more  for  the  good  of  Russia  than  all  the  czars  who  went 
before  and  have  come  after  him. 

Questions.— 1,  What  of  Russia?  Peter  the  Great?  2.  What  can  you 
say  of  Peter?  3.  Who  are  called  czars?  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  czar  Peter  set  about  acquiring  knowledge.  8.  In  what  yice  did  Peter 
indulge?  10.  What  habit  had  he?  11.  What  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fate  of  Peter's  son  ?    The  character  of  the  czar  Peter  ? 


Chap.  CXXXYHI. — ^Europe  co9itinued. 

THB  SUCCESSOBS  OF  FETBB  THE  GREAT. 

1.  Peter  ^ed  in  1725,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  and  was 
succeeded  bj  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  had 
been  a  country  girl,  and  the  czar  Peter  had  married  her  for 
tbe  sake  of  her  beauty.  In  some  respects,  Catherine  was  a 
good  sort  of  woman ;  but,  among  other  &,ults,  she  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine. 

2.  She  reigned  only  about  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  ber  husband's  grandson,  named  Peter  tk'^  ^^««\A,    ^^^ 
died  in  1730,  and  left  the  throne  to  Ann^  l^«ao^im^  ^s^a* 
oieca    Tlie  empress  Anne  was  a  good  80N«rcv^«>  «cA  '^RS^ 
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formed  rnanj  pnuaewortliy  acts.  None  of  liar*dM#y  bov- 
ever,  baYe  been  more  fiunous  than  the  bidl^iig  of  a  j^bnoe 
of  ice. 

3.  This  stately  and  beautiful  8tructoi9  WW  Mib  on  a  fiMMB 
lake.  Instead  of  wood,  or  heiwn  stoney  it  wias  iwnjoswl 
entirely  of  blocks  of  ice.  Thefainitiijre  was  Hcawifleofioe; 
and  even  the  beds  were  of  the  same  materiiJ,  Whea  pt  was 
illuminated  within,  the  whole  edifice  {^litUvjdd  wd  sparidsd 
as  if  it  were  made  of  diamonds. 

4.  Bright  as  it  was^  however,  I  would  &r  ratlier  dwd  ia 
the  meanest  mnd  cottage,  than  in  so  cold  a  mamnon,  Yt/L, 
my  dear  readers,  any  other  palace  is  almost  as  muxxniftrtalile 
as  the  Empress  Anne's  palace  of  ice ;  there  is  little  in  tlism 
but  cold  and  glittering  grandeur. 

5.  The  successor  of  Anne  was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.     She  mounted  the  throne  in 

.  1740,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years.    Her  successor  wtf 
Peter  the  Third,  who  began  to  reign  in  1792. 

6.  He,  like  Peter  the  Great,  had  a  wife  named  CatilifiriBe. 
They  had  not  long  sat  together  on  the  throne,  when  di0 
contrived  to  depose  Peter,  and  made  herself  sole  mkr  o^ 
Russia.  It  is  supposed  that  she  afterwards  caused  him  to 
be  murdered. 

7.  But  although  so  wicked  a  woman,  Catherine  wtf 
endowed  with  admirable  talents,  and  she  became  one  cf 
the  most  illustriouB  aovct^jgaa  ycl  ^^^irorld.    Some  peopfc 

called  her  Catlieime  Hca  GcT^aXmwi\  'isst  twwii  ^^\aa  ^ 
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ualities  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  a  man  than  & 
roman. 

8.  In  1796,  when  she  died,  Catherine  was  on  the  point  of 
riving  the  Turks  from  their  territories.  If  she  had  succeeded 
1  doing  so,  she  would  have  governed  the  whole  of  the  vast 
sgion  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

9.  But  death  hurried  the  great  empress  away,  to  answer 
>r  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  many  other  crimes.  She 
'as  succeeded  by  her  son  Paul,  who  was  then  forty-three 
ears  old. 

10.  The  czar  Paul  possessed  none  of  his  mother's  talents, 
id  was  of  a  very  stem  and  unamiable  disposition.  People 
ispected  him  of  being  insane.  His  conduct  grew  so  in- 
lerable,  that  some  of  his  principal  nobles  conspired  to  kill 

n. 

11.  Paul  was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  his  eldest  son. 

s  emperor  reigned  from  1801  till  1825.     He  was  engaged 

'^ar  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  penetrated  with  his 

r  to  the  cily  of  Moscow.    But  the  Russians  burnt  that 

nt  capital  of  their  country;  and  its  destruction  ruined 

rench  army. 

The  present  czar  of  Russia  is  Alexander  11.    He  suc- 
his  father  Nicholas  in  1855,  shortly  after  which,  on 
ing  of  Sebastopol,  the  war,  wickedly  commenced  \s^ 
)ition  of  the  former,  was  concluded  "vt^otl  \kc\s^  Sax 
>derate  than  he  h&d  reason  to  expect.    ISL^^ckaa  «svc^ 
himself ^in  promoting  the  induatriai  n«^«^^  o^^^aa 

2  A 
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empire  by  the  fimnation  ciisSLwBjBj  and  the  laataU  Inpii* 

ness  of  Ids  suljectB  by  the  abolitaon  or  modifliwiUoiii  of  mk^ 

dom.    He  10,  however^  stall  engaged  in  attempCiBg  die  odn- 

quest  of  Ciroassia,  and  has  lately  succeeded  in  onptanioib  liy 

treachery,  his  principal  opponenti  Sdhamyl,  one  of  die  most 

hardy  and  talented  leaders  of  the  moontain  tribes^ 

Qnx8TioH8.—l.Wh«ii  did  tii6  ear  Peter  die?  Whs  weeeadad  M«! 
What  of  the  EmprMi  Catberine?  2.  Hoir  koc -did  the  nlpi?   Wla 
succeeded  her?   When  did  Peter  XL  die?   WhospeeeededUai?   WM 
of  the  EmpiesB  Anne? '  8.  l)eBer{be  a pelaoe  of  ioe?  &.  "Wlio  soBoaidrf 
the  Empren  Anne?   Whetofher?   When  did  Peter  IILb^liB  to  n<pi? 
6.  What  of  his  ifife?   Whet  esa  yea  eay  of  hw?  a  Wtet  pha  M 
Catherine  the  Greftt  before  bar  death?    When  did  ibe  die?   aWhi 
succeeded  her?   10.  What  of  the  ear  PMil?   11.  Who  sumeeded  Mat 
^  What  of  Alexander?    How  mm  the  French  army  rained?   la  Who  ft 
the  present  csar  of  Russia?    What  of  him?   18.  What  newinur  bai  ke 
commenced.  ' 

Chap.  CXXXIX. — ^Eubopb  continued. 

h 
▲BOUT  SWEDEN. 

1.  The  Swedish  territories  at  present  comprise  SwedeO) 
Norway,  and  part  of  Lapland,    These  are  bounded  iM»rth    1 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  Lapland,  the  G-nlf  of  Bothnia)     ^ 
and  the  Baltic ;  south  by  the  Baltic,  the  Kattegat,  and  the 
Skager  Hack ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic.  ; 

2.  Sweden  is  a  cold  and  mountainous  country,  cdebnUfld 
for  its  iron,  of  which  large  quantities  are  brought  to  tha 
country.     The  people  axe  VxA\3&\fi!^\^^\^\4^  6?ank,  and  inde^ 
pendent.     A  large  part  ot  ^eVxioi&nXass&a^KH^TB^niii^   li 
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cheese,  and  fish.    In  winter  they  clothe  themselves  in  furs 
md  sheep-skins. 

3.  The  Swedes  are  a  sensible  people,  and  are  disposed  to 
nake  the  best  of  everything.  When  their  long  winter  goes 
iway,  they  celebrate  the  return  of  spring  by  dancing  around 
I  May-pole.  They  love  their  country,  and  insist  that  it  is 
lie  pleasantest  part  of  the  world. 

4.  Though  they  dress  in  sheep-skins,  and  live  in  a  home- 
tpun  sort  of  way,  they  are  still  very  polite.  They  are,  in 
ihort,  much  more  amiable,  respectable,  and  well-behaved 
ihan  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  about  whom  I  have  been 
ailing  you. 

5.  I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  to  tell  you  that 

ood  manners  are  a  great  recommendation  to  everybody;  but 

ley  are  especially  necessary  to  people  who  are  not  rich. 

ich  people  are  sometimes  haughty  and  proud.     This  is  very 

*ong  and  very  silly ;  and,  though  everybody  despises  such 

>ple,  still  their  wealth  will  bring  flatterers  around  them. 

'.  But  people  in  more  humble  circumstances  cannot  afford 
ux)w  away  the  happiness,  respectability,  and  comfort  which 
from  being  amiable,  gentle,  and  polite  to  everybody. 
Not  much  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  Sweden. 
\cient  times  it  was  under  the  government  of  Denmark, 
mish  queen,  called  Margaret,  ruled  over  Denm^sV^ 
n,  and  Norway,  in  1387. 

1  1618,  the  Danish  kmg,  Cbiiatiaa,  cawafc^  \v\aftN?3- 
edish  senators  to  be  massacred  Va  XSme  e\\,-^  ^^  ^'vs*^ 
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holm.    Gkutavns  Yasa,  the  son  of  <me  ol.  dioBe 
indlM  the  Swedes  to  revolt  against  Benxnark*  ^ 

9.  The  king  of  Denmark  sent  an  aimj  to  pnfc  down  the 
rebels.  Bnt  the  ships  in  which  the  Daxnsh  aoUUen  had  an; 
barked,  got  embedded  in  the  ioe  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  The 
inhabitants  skated  off  firom  the  shore,  and  set  the  dnpa  onftra. 

10.  Gostayns  Yasa  snoceeded  in  freeing  hia  couatoy,  and 
was  elected  king.  The  next  sovereign  of  Sweden  who  is 
worth  mentioning^  was  Gnstayns  Adblphns.  He  began  to 
reign  in  1611,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

11.  This  king  was  a  great  warrior,  who  fimg^  fir  the 
Protestant  caose,  and  vanqnished  the  best  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  In  1639,  be  won  tiie 
battle  of  Lntzen,  bat  was  killed  at  the  moment  of  vieloiy. 

1 2.  Gustavus  Adolpbus  left  a  daughter  named  Christiiia) 
who  was  then  only  six  years  old.  She  was  thought  to  pos* 
sess  remarkable  talents,  and  great  pains  were  taken  with  her 
education.  But  she  was  neither  a  good  woman  nor  a  good 
queen. 

13.  After  reigning  a  considerable  time,  Queen  Christinft 
became  weary  of  the  cares  of  government.  She  therefore 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  set  out  to  seek  a  residence  in  boho^ 
pleasanter  country  than  Sweden. . 

14.  But  her  conduct  was  so  bad,  that  all  the  kings  d 
Europe  were  ashamed  to  have  such  a  woman  in  their  domi* 
nions.    At  last  she  adopt^i  \5aft  Ci«Jsk^<i  i»li^m,  and  the 

pope  permitted  her  to  Tea\4ft  e.X.'&OTOft^ 
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Questions.— 1.  TYhat  do  the  Swedish  territories  comprise  ?  2.  Wha 
of  Sweden?  The  people?  8.  What  of  the  Swedes?  4.  Their  dress': 
Manners  ?  5.  What  of  good  manners  ?  What  of  the  rich  ?  6.  People  in 
more  humble  life  ?  7.  History  of  Sweden  ?  Who  ruled  in  1887  ?  What 
was  done  in  1618?  What  of  Gi^^tayus  Vasa?  9.  What  of  the  king? 
The  ships  ?  10.  What  of  Gustayus  Vasa  ?  Who  was  king  of  Sweden  in 
1611?  11.  What  of  Gustavus  Adolphus?  In  what  battle  did  he  die? 
12.  What  can  you  tell  of  Queen  Christina?  14.  Where  was  she  permitted 
to  reside?  

Chap,  CXL. — ^Europe  continued, 

CHASLBS  THE  TWELFTH  AND  HIS   SUCCESSORS. 

1.  The  most  famous  sovereign  that  Sweden  ever  had,  and 

one  of  the  most  &.mous  in  the  world,  was  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

But  my  readers  will  long  ago  have  become  tired  of  hearing 

aboat  conquerors;   so  that  I   shall  speak  very  briefly  of 

Charles. 

2.  He  began  to  reign  in  1697,  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

rom  his  youth  upward,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  being  a 

Idier.     When  he  was  only  about  seventeen  years  old,  the 

IT  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  make 

r  upon  him. 

.  Charles  beat  them  all  in  the  first  campaign.     When  he 
*d  the  bullets  whistling  by  his  ears,  he  showed  great  de- 
,  and  exclaimed — "That  shall  be  my  music!"    And,  as 
as  he  lived,  he  never  wished  for  any  other  music. 
But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  people  when  ^Jaevx  Yva^Vs^^^ 
listling  of  huUets.    Charles  the  TweARYi  ^aa  «^  «>^wff^^ 
Europe,  and  to  bis  own  kingdom  moxe  \5aa».  Vi  ^^^x^ 
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other.  He  delighted  in  war  fiyritB  own  aalra^  aiid  not  Arib 
good  which  he  expected  to  gain  hj  it. 

5.  During  the  first  few  yean  of  his  reign,  Chailes  WH 
c^nstantij  sacoessM;  bat  in  17Qi9y  the  enr  of  Bassia  gnnoA 
a  great  victory  over  him  at  Poltowa.^  Chazles  made  Ui 
escape  into  Torkey. 

6.  He  continned  in  that  coontiy  ^ve  j^BstBf  althw^i^  he 
might  safelj  have  returned  home.  He  seemed  to  caie  nodnng 
about  his  own  dominions.  When  the  Swedes  sent  to  inqinie 
what  they  should  do  in  his  absence,  Charies  anawared,  that 
he  would  send  one  of  his  old  boots  to  govern  fhem. 

7.  At  last,  in  1714,  he  left  Turkey  and  letnmed  to  Swedab 
His  first  business  was  to  make  war  again.  But  Ins  imAn 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

8.  One  night,  while  besieging  a  fortress  in  Norway,  he 
advanced  in  front  of  his  troops,  to  see  how  the  siege  was 
going  on.  A  cannon-shot  struck  him  on  the  head,  and 
killed  him.  He  was  found  grasping  his  sword,  which  was 
half  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  Some,  however,  have  aflSnned 
that  he  was  assassinated.  Historians  seem  hardly  decided 
whether  to  call  Charles  the  Twelfth  a  hero  or  a  madman. 

9.  One  of  his  successors,  named  Gustavus  the  Third,  was 
shot  at  a  masquerade,  in  1 792.  Gustavus  the  Fourth  behaved 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  subjects  were  compelled  to  dethrone 
him.     This  took  place  in  1809. 

10.  The  next  king  was  Charles  the  Thirteenth.    In  ISld 
the  Swedes  chose  "Bem«Ao\Xfe^  «.  ^T^^assk  ^neral,  as  crown 
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prince  of  Sweden,  and  heir  to  the  throne.     In  1818,  when 
Charles  the  Thirteenth  died,  Bernadotte  succeeded  him. 

11.  Though  he  had  originallj  been  only  a  common  soldier, 
Bernadotte  proved  to  be  a  better  king  than  most  of  the  other 
European  sovereigns,  whose  forefathers  had  worn  crowns  for 
a  thousand  years.  He  died,  in  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Oscar. 

Questions.—!.  Who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  kmgs  of  Sweden  ? 
2.  When  did  he  beghi  to  reign  ?  What  did  he  principally  think  of  when 
a  boy?  Who  made  war  upon  him?  8.  What  anecdote  can  you  tell  of 
him?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  him?  6.  What  of  Charles  XII.  for  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign?  When  was  the  battle  of  Pultowa?  Where 
did  Charles  fly  ?  6.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  Turkey  ?  What  answer  did 
he  send  to  a  message  from  the  Swedes?  7.  When  did  Charles  return  to 
Sweden  ?  What  of  him  when  there  ?  8.  How  did  he  meet  his  death  ? 
What  do  historians  think  of  Charles  XII.?  9.  Who  succeeded  him? 
Whendid  Gnstavus  in.  die?  When  was  GustaTus  lY.  dethroned ?  10. 
Who  was  the  next  king  ?  When  did  Bernadotte  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden?    11.  What  of  Bernadotte? 


Chap.  CXLI. — ^Europe  continued, 

ABOUT  LAPLAin>,   NORWAY,   AND   DENMARK. 

1.  Lapland  is  the  most  northern  country  of  Europe,  and  is 
divided  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  The  country  is  so  cold 
that  the  hot  liquor  we  call  brandy  sometimes  freezes  there. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Lapps  find  means  of  thawing 
more  of  it  than  is  good  for  them. 

2.  I  have  already  told  you  something  a\>o\)A.  \!tkft\«2^^2sA.- 
ers.    The  men  are  but  four  feet  high,  aad  \5aft  -wo\$^^^  ^'^'^ 
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much  taller  than  a  eider  baneL  Hie  peoffe Jwfe  a^^piat 
manj  reindeer^  wheee  fleah  anppliea  fi)odt  mmlyiAom  lUu 
fomiBh  dothing.  They  alao  tahe  the  plaoa  oihaiimm^  ind  drag 
the  people  oyer  the  snow  in  aledge^p  ai  a  rapid  nita»  Tkmb 
people  have  no  hintnij  that  in  irfwthj'  nf  hrmg  ndatri  harn 

3.  Norway  is  an  extenaiTe  oountiy,  bonndad  on  tiha  wast 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Swadan.  Ik. is 
a  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  region,  bat  the  inhaUtaiita  Bfe 
pretty  coin&rtaUy.  They  have  yeiy  fine  oonvai  ftoat  wUdi 
they  make  the  best  batter  in  the  world. 

4.  Bergen  is  the  largest  city,  and  has  twanlj  thodaaad 
inhabitants.  The  booses  are  smaD,  and  genevallj  boflt  of 
wood.  Fires  sometimes  do  greats  damage,  and  Aaniws 
there  are  a  good  many  watchmen  who  walk  about  tlie 
streets  at  night,  muffled  up  in  thick  great-coats.  Ereiy  boor 
they  cry  out,  "God  preserve  our  good  city  of  Bergen!" 

5.  Norway  was  early  inhabited  by  rough  tribes,  who  were 
adventurous  seamen.  There  seems  to  have  been,  now  and 
then,  a  pirate  among  them,  for,  in  860,  a  pirate,  named 
Nadodv,  discovered  Iceland,  which  was  afterwards  settled  by 
the  Norwegians. 

6.  Norway  was  conquered  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmaik, 
in  1030 ;  but,  six:  years  after,  it  became  independent,  and  kt 
many  years  it  was  governed  by  its  own  king.  In  1897,i' 
Tvas  incorporated  with  Denmark,  and  continued  a  part  o 

that  kingdom  till  1814,  wbaii  it^%a  transferred  to  Swedes. 
7.  Denmark  is  a  little  ldti^iom\ya\%^s«^s^w^ 
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Germany.  It  is  a  level  country,  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  The  people  have  light  complexions,  and  the  sMn  of  the 
Indies  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  white.  The  people  have  a 
great  many  cattle,  and  they  siBem  very  fond  of  tilling  the  soil. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital,  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is 
two  millions.  The  Danish  language  is  spoken  both  in 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

8.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
were  anciently  called  Scandinavia.  In  very  early  times  these 
were  occupied  by  tribes  of  Finns  and  Germans ;  afterwards 
the  Goths  conquered  these  countries.  They  were  led  by 
Odin,  of  whom  very  marvellous  tales  are  told,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  kind  of  Jupiter  among  these 
northern  tribes.  Skiold,  the  son  of  Odin,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  king  of  Denmark. 

9.  All  that  we  really  know  of  Denmark  at  this  early 
X>eriod  is,  that  the  people  were  composed  of  wild  adventurous 
warriors,  who  were  generally  considered  by  the  more 
southern  nations  of  Europe  as  pirates.  About  the  time 
that  the  Eoman  empire  fell,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Nor- 
'vr^ans  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Normans; 
that  is,  North  men. 

10.  These  bold  -  freebooters   sailed  forth  in  their  little 
vessels,  and  made  conquests  in  different  coxwotarvft^*     ^^rsssfe 
of  them  settled  in  England,  some  in  t\ia\,  ^«c\.  ^^  "^x^sv^^ 
calleJ  Normandy,  and  some  of  them  reached  S^«to.,  ^xA^^s^  - 


of  tlie  Laplanders?  Seindeer?  History?  3.  Where  is  Norwi 
ofthe  countrj?  The  people?  ButWr?  4.  What  of  Bergen? 
lation?  What  of  the  houses?  Are  fires  frequent?  What  of  i 
men?  6.  How  wag  Norway  early  inhabited?  What  was  doi 
6.  When  was  Norway  oonqnered,  and  by  whom?  When  did 
independent?  What  of  it  in  1397?  In  1814?  7.  Where  is  : 
What  of  it?  The  people?  What  of  Copenhagen?  Its  p> 
Population  of  the  Danish  kingdom  ?  What  language  in  spolci 
way  and  Deimiark  ?  8.  What  three  DDuntrieB  were  called  Sci 
Who  oeaapied  it?  Who  led  these  tribes?  Who  waa  the  fii 
Denmark?  9.  What  of  Denmurk  at  this  early  period?  Wl 
were  called  Normane?  10.  What  of  these  freebooters?  Whei 
settle?  11.  What  took  place  in  920?  What  of  Canute?  : 
Denmark  ?  

CsAP.  CXLII. — EcKOPE  contintied. 
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out  bj  vast  djkes.    The  people  of  Holland  are  called  DutCi 
and  are  known  all  the  world  over  as  great  smokers.    The 
Etre,  however,  an  industrious  people,  and  I  know  of  nothing 
more  comfortable  than  the  inside  of  a  thrifty  Dutchman's 
bouse  in  his  own  country.    Amsterdam,  the  capital,  contains 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

8.  In  Belgium,  the  people,  strange  as  it  maj  seem,  appear 
to  have  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  French  manners.  Thej 
smoke  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  jet  speak  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  country  is  pleasant,  and  some  parts  are  beautiful. 
Hany  of  the  cities  are  very  interesting. 

4.  The  Netherlands,  or  Holland  and  Belgium,  were  for- 

nerly  one  country.     The  whole  territory  is  bounded  on  the 

orth  by  the  North  Sea,  east  by  Germany,  south  by  France, 

id  west  by  the  British  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.    These 

rritories  belonged  at  one  time  to  Home,  afterwards  to  6er-> 

vny,  and  finally  to  Spain. 

).  In  1581,  the  seven  northern  provinces  revolted  against 

lip  of  Spain,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  republic, 

*,h  was  then  called  Holland.     During  the  seventeenth 

iry  it  was  a  very  powerfiil  nation,  especially  by  sea.    At 

ime  her  ships  often  disputed,  and  sometimes  successfully, 

he  British  fleets. 

rhe  remaining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  long 
the  government  of  Austria.     In  IBIO,  ^^J^I^jbjcl^  ^^a» 
X)  France,  hut  HoUand  and  tlie  l«o^  Co\mtac^R»  ^^^^ 
ds  formed  into  a  separate  kingdom.,    to.  V^"^^-*  ^<Bi^ 
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was  a  revolution,  and  the  southern  provinces  now  compose 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

7.  Poland  was  once  a  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  now  no 
longer  so.  It  was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Russian 
dominions,  south  by  the  river  Dneister,  and  west  by  Prussia. 
In  1772,  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
seized  upon  Poland,  and  divided  the  greater  part  of  its 
territories  among  themselves.  In  1795,  they  seized  the 
remainder.  The  inhabitants  have  struggled  bravely  for  their 
freedom,  but  in  vain.  They  have  been  cruelly  treated  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  sent  thousands  into  exile,  and 
banished  thousands  into  other  countries.  Some  of  the  Poles 
have  fled  from  oppression  to  this  country. 

8.  I  have  already  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  states 
of  Italy.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  a  few  things 
here.  The  republic  of  Venice,  as  you  will  recollect,  was 
founded  in  the  fifth  century.  It  at  first  comprehended  onlv 
some  marshy  islands,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 
Afterwards,  a  considerable  tract  of  territory  on  the  mainland 
was  annexed  to  its  government. 

9.  Venice  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce ;  and,  in  the 

thirteenth  century,  the  republic  was  very  powerful.     It  was 

customary  for  the  doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  chief  ruler,  to 

espouse  the  sea  as  a  wife,  with  pompous  ceremonies.    Venice 

has  long  been  going  to  decay,  and  is  now  under  the  govern- 

ment  of  Austria.     T\ie  eVl^  oi  Neo.vi,^  is,   however,  the 
admiration  of  all  traveWeta. 
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10.  Genoa,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Italy,  formerly 
resembled  Venice  in  its  government,  although  it  never  was 
so  powerful.  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of 
Sardinia.  Sardinia  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  been  a  kingdom  since  the  year  1720.  Besides 
Genoa,  it  has  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Savoy. 

11.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  generally  called  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Its  territories  comprise  all  the 
south  of  Italy,  besides  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  some  small 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  former  sovereigns  of 
Naples  came  from  Spain. 

12.  In  1808,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  gave  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  one  of  his  most  distinguished  generals,  named 
Joachim  Murat,  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastry-cook.  King 
Joachim  was  shot  in  1816,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored 
to  the  old  king,  Ferdinand. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  Holland  ?    The  people  ?    What  is  the  popula- 
bn  of  Amsterdam  ?    3.  What  of  the  people  of  Belgium  ?    The  country  ? 
he  cities?    4.  What  of  Holland  and  Belgium?    How  is  the  territory 
unded?    To  whom  has  it  belonged  at  different  times  ?    6.  What  took 
\oe  in  1681?    When  was  Holland  very  powerful?     6.  What  of  the 
laining  provinces  of  the  Netherlands?     What  took  place  in  1810? 
1880?     7.  What  of  Poland?    Its  boundaries?    What  took  place  m 
^?    In  1796?    What  of  the  Poles?    8.  What  of  Venice?    9  When 
it  powerful?     What  was  an  annual  ceremony?     What  of  Venice 
?    10.  What  of  Genoa  ?    Sardinia  ?    Since  when  has  it  \»«a.  \wVi3Mfcr 
>    What  territories  belong  to  it?    11.  What\a  t^i^Vm^^wsv^l'^«S^^ 
ally  called?  Wiat  of  its  territories?   12.'V?\iaXoi't^w5«5««^'^  ^«.^^ 
'm?  King  Ferdinand  ? 
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Chap.  CXLTTT. — ^Eubope  contmuecL 

CHBONOLOOT  OJf  RUSSIA,   SWEDEN,  LAPLAKD,  KORWAT,   DIQIIURK, 

HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  ETC. 

A.P. 

Venice  established 4Sl 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 481 

The  first  king  reigns  in  Denmark 714 

Venice  becomes  an  independent  republic       .....  80^ 

Iceland  discoyered  by  the  Norwegians 860 

Christianity  introduced  into  Bussia 965 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  England      ....  1016 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute 1080 

Eussia  conquered  by  the  Crim  Tartars 1287 

Norway  incorporated  with  Denmark 189? 

Russia  independent  of  the  Tartars 1462 

Massacre  in  Sweden 1618 

Gustayus  Vasa  expelled  the  Danes  from  Sweden  ....  1525 

Gustayus  Vasa  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden      ....  1S£ 

The  first  czar  reigned  in  Bussia lo63 

Bepublic  of  Holland  founded .1581 

Gustayus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden 1611 

Battle  of  Lutzen,  and  death  of  Gustayus  Adolphus        .        .  1038 

Peter  the  Great  begins  to  reign 169fi 

Charles  XII.  begins  to  reign  in  Sweden 1697 

Peter  the  Great  defeats  Charles  XIL  at  Pultowa  .       .        .       .  ITOS' 

Charles  XII.  returns  to  Sweden 1714 

Bussia  becomes  an  empire ITM 

Peter  the  Great  died '  .       .  l?ii) 

Peter  II.  died 1780 

Elizabeth  ascends  the  throne  of  Bussia 17*' 

Peter  III.  ascends  the  tiixouft l'^ 

Partition  of  Poland ^'^' 

Gustavus  III.  died "^^^ 
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A.D. 

Russia  declared  war  against  France 1792 

Catherine  II.  died 1796 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  died 1801 

Copenhagen  bombarded  by  the  English 1807 

Joachim  Murat  made  king  of  Naples 1808 

Gustayus  IV.  of  Sweden  dethroned 1809 

Holland  united  to  France 1810 

The  city  of  Moscow  burnt        ........  1812 

Norway  transferred  to  Sweden 1814 

Genoa  annexed  to  Sardinia      ........  1814 

Sardinia  has  Sayoy,  &c.,  restored 1815 

Commercial  treaty  between  Denmark  and  England  .  1824 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  dies 1825 

Nicholas  ascends  the  throne  of  Russia 1825 

RcTolution  in  Netherlands:  divided  into  Holland  and  Belgium  .  1830 

Russian  army  crosses  the  Pruth  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  1858 

Russia  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Ottenitza 1868 

Negotiation  between  Sweden  and  Russia  respecting  the  war       .  1854 

lossians  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Czitate 1854 

ussians  cross  the  Danube 1854 

ussian  ports  of  Biga,  Libau,  and  Widau  blockaded  .  1854 

issians  retreat  from  Silistria 1854 

ssians  defeated  at  Guirgeyo 1854 

3sians  retreat  from  Bucharest 1854 

tsians  defeat  the  Turks  in  Armenia 1851 

render  of  Bomarsund,  2000  Russian  prisoners  1854 

dans  defeated  at  the  Alma  and  Inkerman       ....  1854 

olas  orders  a  levy  of  ten  men  out  of  every  thousand  .  1854 

iperial  ukase  orders  the  arming  of  the  militia  .  1855 

of  Emperor  of  Russia.    Accession  of  his  son,  Alexander    .  181^ 

Russian  steamers  and  240  sailing  vessels  deeittoi^^  \k  ^^^ 

i  of  Azof ^'^cfe 

of  the  BussJans  on  the  Tchernaya        .        .        .        •  *     ^^^Ev 
x>l  evacuated,  September  %         ....«*     ^^^ 
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Arsenals  of  Sweaborg  destroyed -.  1856 

Capitulation  of  Kars 1855 

Peace  between  Bussia,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey    .  1856 

Coronation  of  Alexander  II .        .  1856 

Abolition  of  the  Sound  dues,  by  Denmark 1856 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  visits  the  Emperor  Napoleon        .        ,  1857 

Grand  Duke  Constantine  visits  Queen  Victoria     ....  1857 
Schamyl,  the  Circassion  chief,  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  St. 

Petersburgh 1869 


Chap.  CXLIV. — Evbote  contmuecL 

KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRBLAND. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  country  in 
Europe;  the  country  where  there  is  more  comfort,  more  good 
sense,  mc^e  thorough  civilization,  more  true  religion,  than  in 
any  other  land  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  or  Africa. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  embraces 
England,  "Wales,   Scotland,  and  Ireland.      The  three  first 
countries  are  upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.     This  island 
is  on  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  and  is  separated  by  the 
British  Channel  from  France.     At  the  narrowest  part,  this 
channel  is  twenty-five  miles  wide.      Ireland  lies   west  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles ;  a  part  of 
it,  however,  is  much,  nearer  to  Scotland. 
3.  These  two  islanfe  ax^  ^.m-aJ^  vtv  ^^\fcw\^  hut  they  contain 
nearly  twenty-seven  mVflioiia  ^^  \\^^\\ajoX&.  ^5»ws^\sa.  ^&ss^ 
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;he  kingdom  has  colonics  in  various  parts  of  America,  Africa, 
md  Asia,  so  that  the  queen  rules  over  nearly  one  hundred 
ind  fifty  millions  of  people.  Great  Britain  may  be  considered 
lie  richest  and  most  powerful  kingdom  on  the  face  of  the 
jlobe. 

4.  England  has  a  queen  who  has  several  magnificent 
>alaces.  England,  too,  has  a  great  many  noblemen,  who 
ive  in  costly  country-seats.  These  ride  about  in  coaches, 
(ome  of  which  cost  two  thousand  pounds. 

5.  But  as  an  offset  to  this,  there  is  more  poverty  there 
han  in  some  countries.  Beggars  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
)f  the  kingdom.  Thousands  of  people,  too,  who  are  not 
)eggars,  labour  very  hard,  and  yet  are  scarcely  able  to  live. 
Tius  England  is  a  country  which  is  wonderful  for  its  magni- 

3ence  and  power,  yet,  with  all  its  wealth,  a  large  portion  of 
e  people  suffer  the  pangs  of  poverty. 

^.UKSTiONS.—l.  Which  is  the  most  extraordinary  country  in  Europe? 

'hat  is  embraced  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

t  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain?    What  of  the  British  Channel? 

nd?    3.  Population  of  Great  Britain  ?    Ireland?    Colonies  of  Great 

in?    4.  What  of  the  queen?    Noblemen?    6.  What  of  poverty  in 

nd?    What  can  you  say  of  England?    Where  is  London?    Direc* 

'  the  following  places  from  London :— Manchester  ?    Birmingham  ? 

Id?    Edinburgh?    Dublin?    Wales? 


2  fi 
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Chap.  CXLV. — ^Europe  cofUmued. 

ABOUT  LONDON  AND  OTHBR  CITIXS  OV  ENGULNDj  WALES,  800X103 

IRELAND. 

1.  London  is  the  largest  and  finest  cily  in  £urope,  an* 
its  outskirts  contains  above  two  millions  and  a  quai 
inhabitants.  The  Thames,  a  considerable  river,  runs  tl 
it.  Across  this  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  stoi 
iron  bridges.  London  has  no  wall  around  it,  like 
Berlin,  and  most  large  eities  of  the  continent,  but 
encircled  by  a  beautiful  country,  dotted  with  villages, 
and  country-seats. 

2.  London  seems  like  a  world  of  itself;  you  migh 
about  for  a  year,  and  go  into  some  new  street  ever 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  are  such  streams  of 
that  it  always  seems  there  like  a  fair.  The  shops  are 
with  beautiful  things,  and  the  streets  are  crowded 
coaches  and  carriages  of  all  sorts. 

3.  The  palace  of  St.  James  is  a  dark  old  building,  b 
queen  resides  in  one  newly  built  for  her,,  which  is  ver 
Westminster  Abbey  is  an  old  Gothic  church,  whicli  s 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  wonder.  St.  Pa 
a  more  modern  church,  and  is  very  handsome. 

4.  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you  of  the  other  won 
things  in  London,  nor  can  I  tell  you  of  the  other  bea 

towns  and  cities  in  Englaii^.    ^  wj^  ^^>&^«  ^c^a^d  about  th 
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my  Tales  about  England,  or  come  and  see  me  of  a  long 
winter  night. 

5.  I  will  then  tell  you  of  Manchester,  where  they  make 
beautiful  ginghams,  calicoes,  and  other  goods ;  of  Birming- 
ham, where  they  make  guns,  pistols,  swords,  locks,  and 
lamps;  of  Sheffield,  where  they  make  knives,  forks,  and 
scissors;  and  of  other  places,  where  they  make  a  great 
variety  of  articles. 

6.  Wales  is  a  country  of  mountains,  lying  on  the  west  of 
England.  Most  of  the  people  talk  the  Welsh  language, 
which  you  could  not  understand.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Their  mountains 
are  celebrated  for  producing  coal,  tin,  iron,  copper  and  slate. 

7.  Scotland  is  also  a  land  of  mountains.  In  the  southern 
part  the  people  speak  the  Scotch  language,  which  perhaps 
you  could  partly  understand.  But  in  the  highlands  of  the 
north,  the  inhabitants  speak  Gaelic,  which  would  be  as 
strange  to  you  as  the  language  of  an  Arab. 

8.  The  capital  of  Scotland  is  Edinburgh,  a  line  smoky  old 
city,  with  an  immense  high  castle  in  the  midst  of  it.  Besides 
this,  there  are  many  fine  towns  in  Scotland.  Glasgow  is  a 
large  place,  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures. 

9.  Ireland  is  a  bright,  green   island,   containing  seven 
millions  of  people.     It  is  the  native  land  of  those  cheerful, 
witty  Irishmen,  who   emigrate  to  America  in  such  great 
numbers.     K  their  country  was  happily  g^i^erafc^,  \3£i«^  -«^qcsv^^ 
not  emigrate;  hut  tbe  truth  is,  that  lre\axi^  ^'^X  ^^^  \s!^^sfc' 
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Ties  of  bod  gdveuuiicnt  tar  nuoij  jean^  and  a  Ivge  pnt  rf 
the  people  bad  ihenfim  fidka  into  a  state  of  distaniBg 
povolj.  Great  improvement  in  her  litiwiiim  i^  Wnrsfery 
dailj  taking  pilaee. 

10.  The  Irish,  however,  sane  aTetyinteiesliiig  peopk.  At 
home  or  abroad,  tfaejr  seem  to  be  fidl  of  wit  and  IwMytality- 
It  is  by  their  Uvdy  disposition  and  chssrihl  torn  of  nind, 
that  they  seem  to  soften  the  evib  niudfr  too  often  panne 
them. 

11.  Dablin  is  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  magnificent,  but  manj  portions  of  it  are  iUkd 
with  inhalntants  who  present  the  most  wofid  aspect  d 
raggedness  and  misery.  B^gary  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Questions.— 1.  Population  of  London?  The  Thames?  Coontij 
around  London?  2.  Describe  the  api>earance  of  London?  3.  Palace  of 
St.  James's.  Westminster  Abbey.  St.  Paul's.  5.  What  of  Manchester? 
Birmingham?  ShefBeld?  6.  Where  is  Wales?  What  of  the  people? 
Mountains?  7.  What  of  Scotland?  Language?  a  What  of  Edinburgh? 
Glasgow?  9.  What  of  Lreland?  Government?  10.  What  of  the  Irish 
people?    11.  What  of  Dublin? 


Chap.  CXLVI. — ^Europe  continued. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  BRITISH  NATION.      THE  DRUIDS. 

J .  It  is  supposed  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  origin- 

ally  settled  by  a  coVoivy  iioia  Gaul.     These  were  cdled 

Gaels,  Celts,  or  lathier  "£A\».    TWa  ^^sM^T^^aa^  %a»  foiM 
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of  oak,  destroyed  the  temptee,  and  Hu^iT  the  Dndds  into 
the  fires  wluch  thejr  had  themselyes  kindbd  to  rpMt  At 
Romans. 

6.  The  Soots,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  were  a  fierce  peof>le,  and  were  BtiDD  naoon^aeced. 
To  prevent  them  firom  making  inconfionB  into  BriMun,  the 
Bomans  built  a  wall  fixmi  the  riveCTyne  to  the  Frith  of 
Solway. 

7.  The  Britons  renudned  qoietl^  undar  the  gOTemmeot 
of  Borne  fi>r  nearlj  five  centariee  after  the  Chzistiuui  era; 
adopting,  daring  this  period,  many  of  the  Boman  eaatoms, 
They  never  attempted  to  free  themsebee.  Bnt,  fit  last,  the 
Boman  empire  became  so  weak  that  the  Emperor  Yalentinian 
withdrew  his  troops  from  Britain. 

8.  The  inhabitants  had  grown  so  unwarlike,  that,  when 
the  Boman  soldiers  were  gone,  they  found  themselves  unaUe 
to  resist  the  Scots.  They  therefore  asked  the  assistance  of 
two  tribes  of  people  from  Germany,  called  Saxons  and 
Angles. 

9.  These  people  drove  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  part 
of  the  island.  Then,  instead  of  returning  to  Germany,  they 
took  possession  of  Britain  by  the  right  of  the  strongest.  I* 
was  divided  by  them  into  seven  small  kingdoms,  called  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

ei7Ji?sriONS.— 1.  What  of  the  Gaels  or  Kelts?     2.  When  did  Caesar 

iayade  England  ?    What  'was  0;t^%.\.  ^Tvtoiii  then  called  ?    What  ct  the      | 

people  ?   3.  Religion  of  the  oacvMiV.  'BiwXOTSB'l  'Waa  ^«%  the  Drui*?     > 
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What  ai  their  places  of  worship  ?  4.  How  was  the  oak  considered  by  the 
Druids?  The  mistletoe?  5.  When  was  the  country  entirely  subdued? 
What  of  Suetonius  ?  6.  What  of  the  Scots  ?  What  did  the  Romans  do  ? 
7.  How  long  did  Borne  goyem  Britain?  What  of  the  empire  of  Yalen^ 
tinian  ?  8.  Whose  aid  did  the  Britons  ask  a^inst  the  Scots  ?  9.  What 
did  these  two  tribes  do  ?    How  was  Britain  then  divided  ? 


Chap.  CXLVII. — ^Europe  conimuedL 

SAXON  AND  DANISH  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  In  the  year  827  of  the  Christian  era,  all  the  seven  king- 
doms of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united  into  one,  under 
the  government  of  Egbert.  He  was,  therefore,  the  first  king 
of  England. 

2.  Egbert  was  a  native  of  England^  but  had  been  educated' 
in  France,  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  He  was  therefore 
more  polished  and  enlightened  than  most  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
During  the  reign  of  Egbert,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
the  Danes  made  incursions  into  England.  They  sometimes 
overran  the  whole  country. 

3.  Alfred,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  872,  fought  fifty •^ 
six  battles  with  them,  by  sea  and  land.  On  one  occasion,  he 
went  into  the  camp  of  the  Danes  in  the  disguise  of  a  harper. 
He  took  notice  of  everything,  and  planned  an  attack  upon 
the  camp.  Returning  to  his  own  men,  he  led  them  against 
the  Danes,  whom  he  completely  routed. 

4.  This  king  was  called  Alfred  the  Great',  «iA  V^  \kS2>^  "^ 
better  right  to  the  epithet  of  Great,  tkiaa  moaV  ^\5aKc  V«v'?^ 
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who  bare  bonie  it  He  made  wiee  Iswb^  and  initflytrt  Ai 
custom  of  trial  by  jury.  He  Kkewiae  fomided  tfaa  ttidfaHy 
of  Oxford  Neazfy  a  hmidred  yean  after  Ins  death,  the  DvMi 
again  broke  into  England.  There  -was  now  no  .Alfred  Id 
oppose  them.  They  were  aecordin^y  vifitoriooBi  and  thie6 
Danish  kings  governed  the  countiy  in  soooeadoa. 

5.  Canute  the  Grreat  was  one  of  thenu  He  appears  to 
have  been  an  old  pirate,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  thoae  di^ 
a  sea-king.  One  day,  when  he  and  his  coortifirs  were  walking 
on  the  shore,  they  called  him  king  of  the  sea,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  bnt  to  command,  and  the  waves  wonid  obey  IdflL 

6.  Canute,  in  order  to  shame  ihdr  flattery,  desired  a  dwir 
of  state  to  be  brought  and  placed  on  the  hard  smooth  sand. 
Then,  seating  himself  in  the  chair  he  stretched  out  his  sceptre 
over  the  waves,  with  a  very  commanding  aspect. 

7.  "Roll  back  thy  waves,  thou  sea!'*  cried  Canute.  "I  am 
thy  king  and  master!  How  darest  thou  foam  and  thunder 
in  my  presence  ?  "  But  the  sea,  nowise  abashed,  came  roar- 
ing and  whitening  onward,  and  threw  a  sheet  of  spray  oTer 
Canute  and  all  the  courtiers.  The  giant  waves  rolled  upward 
on  the  beach,  far  beyond  the  monarch's  chair.  They  would 
soon  have  swallowed  him  up,  together  with  his  courtiers,  if 
they  had  not  all  scampered  to  the  dry  land. 

8.  In  the  year  1041,  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  another  Saxon  king  called  Edward  the  Confe3sor» 
was  placed  upon  the  throne.    At  his  death,  in  1066,  Harold, 

who  was  also  a  Saxon,  \>ec»Hift  Vm^, 
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9.  But  be  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  No  sooner 
had  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 
in  France,  invaded  England,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  landed  at  Pevensej  Bay,  in  1066. 

10.  Harold  led  an  army  of  Saxons  against  the  Norman 
invaders,  and  fought  with  them  at  Hastings.  In  the  midst 
of  the  battle,  an  arrow  was  shot  through  his  steel  helmet, 
and  penetrated  bis  brain.  The  duke  of  Normandy  gained 
the  victory  and  became  king  of  England. 

Questions. — 1.  Who  was  the  first  king  of  England?  What  kingdoms 
did  he  govern?  2.  What  of  Egbert?  What  of  the  Danes?  3.  When 
did  Alfred  ascend  the  throne?  What  did  he  do?  4.  Why  was  he  called 
Alfred  the  Great?  What  of  the  Danes  after  his  death?  5,  6,  7.  Tell 
a  story  of  Canute?  8.  When  were  the  Danes  driven  out  of  England? 
Who  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  ?  When  did  Harold  become  king  ? 
9.  Who  now  invaded  England  ?  10.  Where  was  the  battle  fought  between 
Harold  and  William  ?    Who  became  king  of  England  ? 


Chap.  CXLVTU. — ^Europe  continued. 

NOBMAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.  William  tbe  Conqueror  (as  tbe  duke  of  Normandy  was 
now  called)  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  bis  second  son,  William  Rufus,  or  tbe  Red,  wbo  was  so 
mmed  from  tbe  colour  of  bis  bair. 

2.  The  red  king  was  very  fond  of  1a\nit\i\^.     O^^  ^«^-> 
j^hile  he  was  chasing  a  deer  in  the  forest,  a^  ^caXXfexaasv  ^^ 
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the  name  ci  Walter  Tjrnt  left  flf  an  anmr.  Ift  i^haosd 
agaioBt  a  tree,  and  hit  the  king  on  the  tamirt^  •»  Alt  he  M 
from  his  hone  and  diecL 

3.  This  took  place  in  the  jmt  1100,  nd  WiUui  Brfa 
was  eacceeded  by  his  brother  Hemy.  This  king  wtM  edled 
Beanderk,  or  FiTfifllhint  Scholar,  beeanao  he  ifna  aiile  tp 
write  his  name*  Kings  were  not  eupwifted  to  hacfe  naeh 
learning  in  dioee  days.  On  the  deaifli  of  King  BE«ny  Beaa 
clerk,  in  1135,  the  throne  was  nsmrped  hf  Stephen  of  Bkiik 
But  he  died  in  1154,  and  was  snooeededbjr  Hemjthe  Seeond, 
who  was  son.  to  the  forma*  Henry. 

4.  This  monarch  had  a  violent  qoaael  with  TlMMBes  k 
Backet,  archbishop  of  Ganterbnry.  Hopng  to  please  tliB . 
king,  four  knights  went  to  Canterbury,  and  murdered  Becket 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  But  this  bloody  deed  was  a  cause  of 
great  trouble  to  king  Henry;  for  the  pope  threatened  to 
excommunicate  him.  | 

5.  In  order  to  pacify  bis  holiness,  the  king  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Becket.  When  he  entered  the 
abbey  where  the  tomb  was  situated,  the  whole  community  of 
monks  assaulted  him  with  rods.  The  king,  being  afraid  to 
resist  them,  was  soundly  whipped ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  lu^  '  i 
patience,  he  received  the  pope's  pardon* 

6.  During  the  reign  of  this  king,  Ireland  was  conquered  ^ 
and  annexed  to  the  realms  of  England.  It  had  prerioitfl^  ^ 
heen  divided  into  seveteX  ae^w^X/^  kingdoms,  .» 

7.  Bichard  the  lAouAi^xVfe^^^  «^wav^\K^  j^s 
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QtrasTiONB.'-l.  Wliofliiooeededl?illiamtlieGonqn^^  SLWtitftim 
the  fate  of  IfOliam  Bnftui?  8.  T¥liea  did  Henry  BeMdevk  bcgb  Ui 
reign?  When  did  Stephen  soooeed  to  the  throne?  IHien  didhefie? 
4.  Who  murdered  Thomas  k  Becket?  ^  What  happened  to  Hflmy  ILt 
6.  What  of  Ireland?  7..  When  was  Biehard  made  Ung  of  Bni^aad? 
What  of  him?  &  How  was  he  killed?  9.  Whywas  John  oaDed  iMk- 
land?  What  of  him?  His  erimes?  10.  Who  signed  Magna  Gbuta? 
How  is  it  considered?  11.  When  did  king  John  die?  What  of  Henxy 
III.? 

Chap.  CXUX.— Exjbopx  conimued. 

BKGLISH  WAB8  AJXD  BEBXLUOmL 

1.  The  next  king,  Edward  the  First,  was  crowned  in  1272. 

The  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Longshankfl,  becanse 
his  legs  were  of  unusual  length.  He  was  a  great  warrior, 
and  fought  bravely  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  civil  wars  of 
England. 

2.  Edward  conquered  Wales,  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
separate  kingdom.  He  attempted  to  conquer  Scotland,  like- 
wise, but  did  not  entirely  succeed.  The  illustrious  Sir 
William  Wallace  resisted  him,  and  beat  the  English  troops 
In  many  battles.  But,  at  last,  Wallace  was  taken  prisoner  j; 
and  carried  in  chains  to  London,  and  there  executed. 

3.  Robert  Bruce  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and 
renewed  the  war  against  Edward.     But  old  Jx)ngshanks  was     ',- 
determined  not  to  let  go  his  hold  of  poor  Scotland.     He 

i32U8tered  an  immense  army,  and  was  .marching  northwarf, 
when  a  sudden  sickneaa  ^^3A.  «^  «iA  Vi\aa\sSj^ 
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4.  His  son,  Edward  the  Second,  ascended  the  throne  in 
07.  He  led  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  into 
otland.  But  he  was  not  such  a  warrior  as  old  King 
)ngshanks.  Robert  Bruce  encountered  him  at  Bannock- 
rn,  with  only  thirty  thousand  men,  and  gained  a  glori- 
s  victory.  By  this,  Scotland  was  set  free.  Edward  the 
cond  reigned  about  twenty  years.  He  was  a  foolish  and 
iserable  king.  His  own  wife  made  war  against  him,  and 
3k  him  prisoner.  By  her  instigation,  he  was  cruelly  mur- 
red  in  prison. 

5.  His  son,  Edward  the  Third,  began  to  reign  in  1327,  at 
e  age  of  eighteen.  He  had  not  long  been  on  the  throne, 
fore  he  showed  himself  very  unlike  his  father.  He  beat 
e  Scots  at  Halidown  Hill,  and  afterwards  invaded  France, 
bave  spoken  of  the  French  wars  in  the  history  of  France. 

6.  The  king's  son,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince,  was  even 
3re  valiant  than  his  father.  He  was  also  as  kind  and  gene- 
us  as  he  was  brave.  He  conquered  king  John  of  France, 
d  took  him  prisoner ;  but  he  did  not  exult  over  him. 
"hen  they  entered  London  together,  the  Black  Prince  rode 
reheaded  by  the  side  of  the  captive  monarch,  as  if  he  were 
jrely  an  attendant,  instead  of  a  conqueror. 

7.  This  brave  prince  died  in  1376,  and  his  father  lived 
Ij  one  l^year  longer.     The  next  king  was  Richard  the 
cond,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old.    When  he  grew  w^^ 
cbard  neglected  the  government,  and  cate^  io^  xioSJc^^, 
t  his  own  pleasures. 
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a.  Ihning  his  ralgn^  •  rebdfioiiiras  htedad  tjkVbA- 
smith,  named  Wali  Tflar.  The  nbds  had  dao  qOmp  leaM^ 
nicknamed  Jack  Straw  and  Hob  Carter.  Ikef  mavehadta 
London  wiHi  a  hundred  thoneand  ftllowefs^  and  Ad  a  great 

deal  of  Bi]flchie£ 

9.  The  king,  attended  Ij  a  few  of  hia  ndbke,  rode  oat  to 
hold  a  eonftrenee  with  Wat  T^.  The  Uackamilit  was 
very  rade,  and  treated  King  Biehard  as  if  he  were  no  better 
than  a  cammon  man,  or  perhaps  not  qidte  so  good.  He  ereii 
threateDed  the  king  with  a  drawn  sword. 

10.  WiiEam  Walworth,  the  k>rd  mayor  of  Ltm^ab^  was 
standing  near  the  king.  He  was  so  ofl^idfld  at  Wat  Tjderir 
insolence,  that  he  uplifted  a  mace,  or  cLobs  and  smote  Wat  to 
the  ground.    A  knight  then  killed  him  with  a  sword. 

11.  When  the  rebels  saw  that  the  valiant  blacksmith  wis 
beaten  down  and  slain,  they  gave  an  angrj  shout,  and  wov 
rushing  forward  to  attack  the  king's  party.  But  ISjog 
Richard  rode  boldly  to  meet  tbem,^  and  waved  his  hand  with 
a  majestic  air. 

12.  '^Be  hot  troubled  for  the  death  of  your  leader,"  l» 
cried.     ^^I,  your  king,  will  be  a  better  leader  tiiian  Wst    |,<: 
Tyler."    The  king's  words  and  look  made  such  an  impre9- 
saon,  that  the  rebels  immediately  submitted,  and  Wat  Tyler's    ^ 
murder  was  unavenged. 


I 


Qdbbtioss,—!,  When  was  Edward  L  crowned?    What  did  the  petals 

can  ^m  ?    What  of  hm'>   ^. ^\Ait ^f  Wales?  Who  resisted  Edmdii 

Scotland?  Fate  of  Wimam^iXVMi^'i  ^.'W&aXf&^ftiAwrt  Bmee?  Bee* 
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>f  Edward  Longshanks?  4.  What  of  Edward  II.?  Battle  of  Baimook- 
)um?  How  was  Scotland  set  free?  What  happened  to  Edward  n.? 
).  What  of  Edward  III.  ?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign?  6.  What  of  the 
Black  Prince  ?  How  did  he  treat  John  of  France  ?  7.  What  of  Richard 
EL?  8,  9.  What  of  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion?  10.  What  did  WilUam  Wal- 
s^orth  do ?  11.  What  of  the  rebels  when  Wat  Tyler  was  killed?  What 
lid  Richard  do? 


Chap*  CL.— -Europe  cowtmitecL 

THE  LANCASTRIAN  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

L  NoTwiTHSTAKDnra  bia  promise  to  the  rebels,  King  Bicbard 
irs8  not  a  good  ruler.  His  subjects  grew  more  and  more 
liscontented,  and  bis  cousin,  tbe  duke  of  Lancaster  formed 
be  project  of  making  bimself  king.  Richard  was  de- 
liToned,  and  imprisoned  at  Fontefract  castle,  wbere  be  was 
iitber  killed,  or  starved  to  deatb.  Tbe  duke  of  Lancaster 
)egan  to  reign  in  the  year  1400,  and  was  called  Henry  tbe 
^'ourtb. 

2.  Tb^e  were  two  rebellions  against  tbis  king.  One  was 
leaded  by  tbe  earl  of  Nortbumberlandt  and  tbe  otber  by  tbe 
jrcbbisbop  of  York ;  for,  in  those  times,  bishops  often  put 
o  armour  and  turned  soldiers.  Henry  conquered  tbe  rebels, 
ad  reigned  several  years  in  peace. 

3.  As  long  as  bis  fatber  lived,  tbe  king's  eldest  son  was  a 
nld  and  dissipated  young  man.     But  no  sooner  was  tbe  old 
Ing  dead,  than  bis  cbaracter  underwent  a  eo\a^<^\.^  Ock^ss.^* 
le  now  threw  off  his  dissipation^  and  devoted.  Ysam®^  ^^^^ 
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fully  to  the  bosmess  of  govemiiig  his  Mafgiam^  'He  wu 
crowned  as  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  1418.  Two  jean  afker- 
wardsy  he  invaded  France. 

4.  I  have  already  told,  in  the  history  of  Franoe,  how 
Henry  ranqnished  the  French  in  the  fiimons  hatde  of  AgiiH 
court,  and  how  he  afterwards  became  master  of  the  whok 
kingdom  of  France.  His  death  took  place  in  1422,  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumphs,  at  the  age  of  thirtj-fbiir. 

5.  The  new  king  of  England,  Henry  the  Sixth,  was  a 
baby,  only  nine  months  old.  At  that  tender  age,  while  he 
was  still  in  his  nurse's  arms,  the  heavy  gtowhb  of  TCnglMMi 
and  France  were  put  upon  his  head.  The  oeremony  of  thiB 
poor  child's  coronation  was  performed  in  the  cily  of  PaziSi 
He  soon  lost  the  crown  of  France;  but  the  crown  of  Enghmd 
continued  a  torment  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  caused 
his  death  at  last. 

6.  When  he  grew  up,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  mild,  quiet, 
simple  sort  of  man,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  get  along 
respectably  as  a  private  person.  As  a  king,  he  was  an  object 
of  contempt.  His  wife  had  far  more  manhood  than  himself 
and  she  governed  him  like  a  child. 

7.  During  this  king's  reign  began  the  war  of  the  Roses. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  duke  of  Lancaster  had 
unlawfully  taken  the  crown  from  Eichard  the  Second.    Bat 
he  and  his  son  reigned  without  much  opposition,  because     |g 
tbejr  were  warlike  men,  and  could  have  defended  the  crows 

with  their  swords. 


Ik 
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8.  Henry  the  Sixth  on  the  contrary,  was  soft,  meek,  and 
aceable,  without  spirit  enough  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
J  father  left  him.  The  heirs  of  Bichard  the  Second  there- 
*e  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  get  back  their  lawful 
leritance.     The  duke  of  York  was  the  nearest  heir. 

9.  He  began  a  war  in  1455.  If  there  had  been  nobody 
t  Henry  the  Sixth  to  resist  him,  he  might  have  got  the 
>wn  at  once.  But  Henry's  wife,  whose  name  was  Mar- 
ret,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  took  up  arms  for  the  king, 
lier  noblemen  lent  assistance  to  the  duke  of  York. 

10.  All  the  Yorkists,  or  partisans  of  the  duke  of  York, 
>re  white  roses,  either  in  their  hats  or  at  their  breasts, 
le  Lancastrians;  or  those  of  the  king's  p£u*ty,  wore  a  red 
se  in  the  same  manner.     Whenever  two  persons  happened 

meet  one  wearing  a  red  rose  and  the  other  a  white,  they 
BW  their  swords  and  fought. 

11.  Thus  the  people  of  England  were  divided  into  two 
eat  parties,  who  were  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
)rely  for  the  difference  between  a  red  and  white  rose. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  England  under  Richard?  Who  dethroned 
Q?  His  fate?  Who  was  Henry  IV.?  When  did  he  begin  to  reign? 
V^hat  rebellions  were  there  against  this  king?  3.  What  of  Henry  V.? 
len  did  he  invade  France?  4.  Who  fought  the  battle  of  Agincourt? 
len  did  Henry  V.  die?  6.  Describe  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI. 
miat  of  him  ?  His  queen  ?  7.  What  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ?  His 
^  Henry  V.?  8.  What  did  the  heirs  of  Bichard  II.  do?  9.  When  did 
)  duke  of  York  begin  the  war?  Who  took  up  arms  for  Hfiixt^^.  ^Si« 
lat  did  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  York  •wear'i  Tboaa  cSl  ^^^^  Vys^seT^ 
lat  often  happened  ? 

2  C 
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Chap.  CU. — Europb  continued. 

WARS  OF  THB  ROSES. 

1.  Thb  wars  of  the  roses  lasted  thirty  years.  Someti 
the  white  rose  was  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the  red. 
most  celebrated  general  in  these  wars  was  the  earl  of  "V 
wick.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  that  the  soldiers  of 
white  rose  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton,  in  w" 
thirty-six  thousand  of  the  red  rose  men  were  killed, 
young  duke  of  York  was  then  proclaimed  king,  under 
name  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

2.  This  was  in  1461.     But,  not  long  afterwards,  the 
of  Warwick  quarrelled  with  King  Edward,  and  quitted 
party  of  Yorkists.     He  took  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ou 
prison,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  again,  and  Edward 
compelled  to  flee  over  to  France. 

3.  As  the  earl  of  Warwick  showed  himself  so  powerfu 
pulling  down  kings  and  setting  them  up  again,  he  gained 
name  of  the  king-maker.     But  he  was  finally  killed  in  ba 
while  fighting  bravely  for  the  Lancastrians;   and  then 
white  rose  flourished  again. 

4.  Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  son  were  murdered  in  14 
and  Edward  the  Fourth  became  the  undisputed  king 
England.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  the  crown,  but  r 
that  he  had  got  firm  possession  of  it,  he  became  idle  i 

voluptuous. 
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5.  He  was  a  cruel  tyrant  too.  Having  resolved  to  put  one 
of  his  brothers  to  death,  he  gave  him  the  choice  of  dying  in 
whatever  manner  he  pleased.  His  brother,  who  was  a  great 
lover  of  good  liquor,  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  hogshead  of 
wine. 

6.  Edward  the  Fourth  died  in  1483.  He  left  two  young 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  now  .became  King  Edward  the 
Fifih.  But  these  poor  children  had  a  wicked  uncle  for  a 
guardian.  He  was  called  Eichard.  Crookback,  duke  of 
Gloucester.  Most  historians  say  that  he  was  a  horrible 
figure  to  look  at,  having  a  humpback,  a  withered  arm,  and  a 
very  ugly  face.  This  frightful  personage  was  determined  to 
make  himself  king. 

7.  He  took  care  that  the  little  King  Edward  and  his  brother 
should  lodge  in  the  Tower  of  London.  One  night,  while  the 
two  children  were  sound  asleep  in  each  other's  arms,  some 
viUains  came  and  smothered  them  with  the  bolsters  of  the 
bed.  They  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  So 
Richard  Crookback,  the  murderer,  became  king  of  England. 
He  committed  a  thousand  crimes  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
crown,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  long.  Some  say  that  more  evil 
deeds  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  Eichard  than  he  really  com- 
mitted. 

8.  Henry  Tudor,  the  young  earl  of  Eichmond,  was  now 
the  only  remaining  heir  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The 
French  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  m«jL\xv%  ^«t  ^'^5»»aN. 
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Richard  Crookback.    He  landed  in  £n|^d|  aad  gained  a 
victory  at  Bosworth. 

9.  When  the  soldiers  of  Richmond  ezamined  the  dead 
bodies  that  lay  in  heajMB  on  the  battle-fleld,  thej  finind  the 
hump-backed  Richard  among  them,  with  the  golden  crown 
upon  his  head.  They  put  it  on  the  head  of  Bicfamond,  and 
hailed  him  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 

10.  The  new  king  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  the 
Fourth ;  and  at  their  wedding,  they  each  wore  a  red  rose 
entertwined  with  a  white  one;  fin*  the  wars  of  the  roBOo  woe 
now  over  at  last* 

Questions.— 1.  How  long  did  the  wars  of  the  roses  last  ?  Whftt  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick?  2.  When  was  Edward  IV.  made  king?  IHiAt  £d 
Warwick  do?  a.  What  was  he  called?  How  was  he  killed?  Wken  did 
the  party  of  the  white  roses  flourish  again?  4.  What  of  Edward  IV.? 
5.  How  did  he  treat  his  brother?  6.  When  did  he  die?  What  children 
did  he  leave  ?  Describe  Richard  Crookback.  7.  What  cruelty  did  be 
commit?  Did  he  become  king?  8.  Who  gained  the  battle  of  BoeworCh? 
9.  Where  was  Richard  found?  10.  Whom  did  Henry  VII.  marry?  Why 
were  the  wars  of  the  roses  now  at  an  end? 


Chap.  CLII. — ^Europe  continued, 

BEIGNS  OF  THE  TUDOR  FBINCB8. 

1.  Henry  the  Seventh  (the  former  earl  of  Richmond)  hegan 
his  reign  in  1485.  He  was  a  crafty  king,  and  cared  much 
more  for  his  own  power  and  wealth,  than  for  the  haj^isetf 
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!*  his  subjects.    But,  for  his  own  sake,  he  desired  to  reign 
saceablj,  without  foreign  wars  or  civil  commotions. 

2.  During  his  reign,  two  impostors  appeared  in  England, 
ich  of  whom  pretended  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  the 
*own  than  Henry  the  Seventh  had.  One  was  Lambert 
imneli  the  son  of  a  baker ;  but  he  called  himself  a  nephew 
'  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  other  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
le  son  of  a  Flemish  butcher.  He  pretended  to  be  one  of 
le  little  princes  whom  Richard  Crookback  had  smothered 

I  the  Tower. 

3.  Many  knights  and  noblemen  of  England  were  led  into 
ibeUion  by  each  of  these  impostors.  But  finally  they  were 
>th  taken  prisoners.  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged,  and 
unbert  Simnel  was  set  to  washing  dishes  in  the  king's 

.chen. 

i.  Henry  the  Seventh  died  in  1509.      He  had  been  a 
%t  lover  of  money,  and  put  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
into  his  own  purse.     A  sum,  equal  to  ten  millions  of 
ids  sterling,  was  found  in  his  palace  after  his  death. 
His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  began  to  reign  at  the  age 
^hteen.     He  was  a  haughty,  stem,  hard*hearted,  and 
lical  king.     Whenever  he'got  angry,  and  that  was  not 
I,  the  heads  of  some  of  his  subjects  were  sure  to  be 
This  royal  villain  had  six  wives.      One  died  a 
death ;  he  was  divorced  from  two,  cut  off  the  Vl^^.^^ 
)thers,  and  one  outlived  him. 
le  reign  of  Henry  the  Bightlx  waa  c\Q\€i^^  x^xxv^cV"^^^ 
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on  account  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  By  this  term  is 
meant  the  substitution  of  the  Protestant  religion  instead  of 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Until  this  period,  the  pope  of  Rome 
had  claimed  authority  over  England. 

7.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  took  all  the  power  to  himself. 
If  any  of  his  subjects  dared  to  have  a  religion  unlike  the 
king's,  they  were  either  beheaded  or  burnt.  The  king  was 
so  proud  of  his  religious  character,  that,  after  his  quarrel 
with  the  pope  he  stiU  called  himself  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
though  the  title  had  been  given  him  for  defending  papal 
authority. 

8.  The  old  tyrant  died  in  1547,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  cause  the  earl  of  Surrey  to  be 
beheaded,  although  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime;  and  with 
that  innocent  blood  upon  his  soul.  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  summoned  to  the  judgment-seat. 

9.  His  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  but  nine  or  ten  years 
old  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  a  fine  and 
promising  boy,  but  lived  only  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  His 
sister  Mary  succeeded  him,  in  1553. 

10.  She  bears  the  dreadful  title  of  Bloody  Queen  Marj- 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  she  caused  persons  to  be  burnt 
alive  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Many  bishops 
and  godly  ministers  thus  perished  at  the  stake. 

11.  But   even   in   the   midst   of  the  flames,  they  were 
happier  than  the  "Bloody  Q,ueen  Mary.     It  seemed  as  if  a 

£re  were  consuming  \iex  ixi\^«^?iJ^^  \\aax\.,    %\\ft  knew  that 
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everybody  hated  her,  and,  after,  a  reign  of  only  five  years, 
she  died  of  mere  trouble  and  anguish. 

■ 

Questions.—!.  When  did  Henry  VIL  begin  to  reign?  What  of  him? 
2.  What  of  two  impostors  ?  Their  names  ?  Who  did  they  pretend  to  be  ? 
8.  What  became  of  them?  4.  What  of  the  riches  of  Henry  VII.?  5. 
When  did  Henry  VIIL  begin  to  reign?  What  of  him?  What  of  his 
wives?  6.  What  great  event  occurred  in  his  reign?  What  is  meant  by 
the  Reformation?  Who  had  claimed  authority  over  England?  7.  Why 
was  the  king  called  Defender  of  the  Faith?  8.  When  did  Henry  VIL 
die?  What  was  the  last  act  of  his  reign?  9.  What  of  Edward  VL? 
When  did  Mary  begin  to  reign?  10.  Why  is  she  called  Bloody  Mary? 
11.  How  long  did  she  reign  ? 


Chap.  CIHI. — ^Europe  continued, 

THE  BBIGN   OF  ELIZABETH. 

1.  The  famous  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  Bloody  Mary,  became 
queen  in  1558.  She  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  there 
were  fewer  martyrdoms  in  England. 

2.  Elizabeth  was  truly  a  great  queen,  and  England  was 
never  more  respected  than  while  this  mighty  woman  held 
the  sceptre  in  her  hand.  But  she  possessed  hardly  any  of 
the  kind  of  virtues  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.  Yet  she 
prided  herself  greatly  on  her  beauty. 

8.  Many  princes  and  great  men  desired  to  marry  Elizabeth; 
but  she  chose  to  remain  sole  mistress  of  her  person  and  her 
kingdom.     And  as  she  herself  refused  to  take  a  husband^  \^ 
made  her  very  angry  whenever  any  of  t\ift  \ai^«?^  qIV^x  ^y^issx'v. 
got  married. 
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4.  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  asked  her  hand  in  maniage* 
On  her  refusal,  he  sent  his  invindhile  Armada  to  inyade 
England.  But  a  storm  destroyed  part  of  the  dupB,  and  the 
English  fleet  conquered  the  remainder. 

5.  Some  of  the  actions  of  Queen  Elisabeth  were  almost 
as  bad  as.  those  of  old  Hany,  her  &ther.  When  Marji  the 
beautiful  queen  of  Scots,  fled  into  En^laod  for  protectioiii 
she  caused  her  to  be  imiMcisoned  eighteen  yean.  And,  after 
those  long  and  weary  years,  the  poor  queen  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die. 

6.  Elizabeth  was  resolved  upon  her  deaih,  bat  she  was 
loath  to  incur  the  odium  of  such  a  crime.  She  iherefinre 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  jailer  to  murder  her.  But  as  he 
steadfastly  refused,  Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warrant,  and 
the  unfortunate  Mary  was  beheaded. 

.  7.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  grew  old,  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  her  gray  hairs,  and  withered  and  wrinkled  visage,  in 
a  glass.  Her  maids  of  honour,  therefore,  had  all  the  trouble 
of  dressing  her.  Part  of  their  business  was  to  paint  her  fiace. 
The  queen  of  course  expected  them  to  make  her  cheeks  look 
red  and  rosy. 

8.  But,  instead  of  putting  the  red  paint  on  her  cheeks, 
these  mischievous  maids  of  honour  used  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
to  put  it  all  upon  her  nose.  So  they  set  this  great  queen  od 
her  throne,  in  the  presence  of  her  court,  with  her  nose  ss 
bright  as  if  it  had  caught  Are. 

9.  The  courtiers  o&eii  m-a.^^  «b  los^  ^l  ^^YEshoth  by  pre- 
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tending  to  be  in  love  with  her,  even  when  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  their  grandmother.  Among  others,  the  earl  of  Essex 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  became  her  chief  favourite. 
But,  at  l£ist  he  offended  her,  and  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head. 

10.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was  dead  and  gone,  Queen 
Elizabeth  bitterly  repented  of  her  cruelty.  She  was  now  very 
old,  and  she  knew  that  nobody  loved  her,  and  there  were 
none  that  she  could  love.  She  pined  away,  and  never  held 
up  her  head  again ;  and  in  her  seventieth  year  she  died. 

11.  The  bishops,  and  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  her 
court,  came  to  look  at  her  dead  body.  They  were  sad^  for ' 
they  doubted  whether  England  would  ever  be  so  prosperous 
again,  as  while  it  was  under  the  government  of  this  mighty 
queen.  And,  in  truth,  of  all  the  monarchs  who  have  held 
the  sceptre  since  that  day,  there  has  not  been  one  who  could 
sway  it  like  the  gray-haired  woman,  whose  spirit  had  now 
passed  into  eternity. 

Questions. — 1.  When  did  Elizabeth  ascend  the  throne  ?  What  was  her 
religion?  2.  What  of  her?  8.  Why  did  she  not  marry?  What  made 
her  angry?  4.  What  of  Philip  of  Spain?  What  of  the  Invinoible 
Armada?  5.  What  was  one  of  the  worst  actions  of  Queen  Elizabeth? 
6.  What  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?  7,  8.  What  trick  did  the 
maids  of  honour  put  upon  Queen  Elizabeth?  9.  What  of  the  earl  of 
Essex?  10.  How  did  Elizabeth  feel  after  his  death?  11.  How  did  the 
great  men  of  the  court  feel  when  they  saw  Elizabeth^s  dead  body?  What 
may  be  said  of  her 'government? 
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Chap.  CLIV. — Europe  continued, 

ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF   STUABT. 

1.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  James  Stuart,  king 
Scotland.  He  was  the  sixth  James  that  had  ruled  over  tb 
kingdom,  but  was  James  the  First  of  England.  He  began 
reign  in  1603.  James  inherited  the  English  crown,  becau 
he  was  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Sevent 
His  mother  was  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  whom  Elizabeth  h 
beheaded. 

2.  The  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  was  now  under  tl 
same  government.  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  wars  whi( 
had  raged  between  England  and  Scotland  during  mai 
centuries.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  English  ai 
Scotch  could  live  together  like  brethren. 

3.  As  for  King  James,  he  was  much  fitter  for  a  schoc 
master  than  for  a  king.     He  had  a  good  deal  of  leamin 
and  wrote  several  books.     He  delighted  to  talk  Hebrew,  ai 
Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  his  courtiers  were  often  puzzled 
understand  him. 

4.  James  thought  himself  as  wise  as  Solomon ;   and 
must  be  owned  that  he  possessed  a  sort  of  cunning,  whi( 
greatly  resembled  wisdom.     This  was  seen  in  his  discovei 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.     The  Roman  Catholics  had  laid 

plan  to  blow  up  t\i^  "pat\\^T£i^\i\.  house,  at  a  time  when  tl 
liingy  the  lords,  and  aSL  \Xife  m«a^^^^  ^'L  ^^e^^iss^'s^v^Quld  I 
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assembled  there.    If  it  had  succeeded,  the  whole  goyemment 
of  England  would  have  been  destroyed. 

5.  But  King  James  suspected  the  plot.  He  set  people  on 
the  watch,  and  they  caught  a  man  of  the  name  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  in  a  cellar,  where  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder 
were  concealed.  Fawkes  told  the  king  the  names  of  eighty 
of  his  accomplices.     He  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

6.  James  had  one  good  quality  which  kings  have  not  very 
often  possessed;  He  hated  war.  His  reign  was  therefore 
peaceable.  He  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
the  First,  his  son. 

7.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  king  would  have  a  more 
troublesome  reign  than  his  father.  There  were  now  many 
Puritans  in  England.  These  people  were  opposed  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  all  the  ceremonies 
which  had  not  been  cast  off  when  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
was  abolished. 

8.  They  likewise  thought  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
too  much  power.  They  were  determined  that,  thencefor- 
ward, the  king  should  not  reign  merely  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  glory,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Charles,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  think  that  the  common  people  were 
created  only  that  kings  might  have  subjects  to  rule  over. 

9.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  the  king  persecuted  the 
Puritans.      He  would  not  allow  the  Puritan.  ioixi\a\fcx^  Xs^ 
preach,  nor  the  people  to  attend  their  iiiee\iui^^%    'YVjkSsvs  ^\&- 
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feriogs  were  great,  although  the  king  dared  not  bom  them  as 
the  bloody  Queen  Mary  would  have  done. 

10.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  ocean,  and  Bought  leBgiious 
freedom  in  New  England.  John  Hampden,  John  Fym, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  once  on  the  point  of  going  to 
America.  But  the  king  prevented  them,  and  these  three 
persons  afterwards  became  his  most  powerful  enemies. 

Questions.— 1.  When  did  James  L  begm  to  rdgn?  Who  wis  he? 
2.  What  put  an  end  to  the  wan  betweem  England  and  Scotland?  t 
What  of  King  James?  4.  What  plot  had  the  Boman  CatholioB  laid? 
6.  How  did  James  discover  the  plot?  What  of  Guy  Fawkea?  0.  Whst 
good  quality  did  James  possess?  When  did  he  die?  Who  soooeeded 
him?  7.  What  of  the  Poritans?  8.  What  did  they  think?  What  of 
Charles?  9.  How  did  he  treat  the  Puritans?  10  What  did  many  of 
them  do ?    What  of  the  three  principal  enemies  of  Charles? 


Chap.  CLV. — Europe  continued. 

WARS   OF   THE   KING   AND   PARLIAMENT. 

1 .  Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the  English  parliajnent 
had  hardly  ever  dared  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  king.  But 
now  there  were  continual  disputes  between  the  king  and 
parliament.  And  if  Charles  dissolved  one  parliament,  the 
next  was  sure  to  be  still  more  obstinate. 

2.  Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  till  at  length  the  quarrel 
grew  too  violent  to  be  settled  by  mere  words.  Both  parties 
then  betook  themselves  to  their  weapons.     The  king  was 
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supported  bj  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  all  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  English  church.  All  the  gay  and  wild  young  men  in 
the  kingdom  likewise  drew  their  swords  for  the  crown.  The 
whole  of  King  Charles's  party  were  called  Cavaliers. 

3.  Some  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament ;  but  its  adherents  were  chiefly  mechanics,  trades- 
men, and  common  people.  Because  their  hair  was  cropped 
dose  to  their  skulls,  their  enemies  gave  them  the  nickname 
of  Roundheads.  The  cavaliers  dressed  magnificently,  and 
wore  long  hair,  hanging  in  love-locks  down  their  temples. 
They  drank  wine,  and  sang  songs,  and  rode  merrily  to  the 
battlefield. 

4.  The  roundheads  wore  steeple-crowned  hats  and  *8ad- 
coloured  garments.  They  sang  nothing  but  psalms,  and 
spent  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  praying  and  hearing 
sermons.  They  were  a  stem  and  resolute  set  of  men,  and 
when  they  had  once  made  up  their  minds  to  tear  down  the 
throne,  it  must  be  done,  though  the  realm  of  England  should 
be  rent  asunder  in  the  struggle. 

5.  The  civil  war  between  the  cavaliers  and  roundheads 
began  in  1642.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  rivers  of 
English  blood  were  shed  on  both  sides. 

6.  It  was  not  long  before  Oliver  Cromwell  began  to  be  a 
fiunous  leader  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  He  professed 
to  fight  only  for  religion  and  the  good  of  the  -^eo^^*    ^\iX>afc 
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was  an  ambidocis  man,  and  managed  to  place  himaelf  in  the 
king's  empty  seat. 

7.  Cromwell  gained  one.  battle  after  another,  and  rose 
from  step  to  step,  till  there  was  no  man  so  powerfid  and 
renowned  as  he.  Finally,  in  1645,  he  defeated  fhe  king'fl 
arm  J  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Naseby*  Ejng  Charles  afia^ 
wards  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  and  they  delivered 
him  to  the  parliament. 

8.  The  parliament  brought  the  king  to  trial  as  a  traitor. 
The  court  that  tried  him  consisted  of  a;  hundred  and  tbirCf- 
three  persons.  They  declared  him  gcdlty,  and  sentenced  him 
to  lose  his  head.  When  the  people  of  En^and  heard  ibe 
sentence,  they  trembled. 

9i  For  it  was  a  great  and  terrible  thing,  that  their  anointed 
sovereign  should  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Many  kings,  it 
is  true,  had  died  by  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  it  had 
always  been  in  darkness  and  secrecy.  But  King  Charies 
was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  face  of  all  the  world. 

10.  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1649,  they  brought  the 
king  from  his  palace  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  covered  with 
black  cloth.  In  the  centre  of  the  scaffold  stood  a  block,  and 
by  the  block  stood  an  executioner,  with  an  axe  in  his  hand) 
and  a  black  mask  over  his  face. 

11,  The  steel-clad  soldiers  of  Cromwell  surrounded  the 
scaffold.  But  the  king  walked  to  his  death  with  as  firm  » 
step  as  when  he  went  to  his  coronation.     "  They  have  taken 
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,way  my  corruptible  crown,"  said  he,  "  but  I  go  to  receive 
n  incorruptible  one." 

12.  When  King  Charles  had  knelt  down  and  prayed," he 
ast  a  pitying  glance  upon  the  people  round  the  scaffold; 
or  he  feared  that  direful  judgments  would  come  upon  the 
and,  which  was  now  to  be  stained  with  its  monarch's 
dood. 

18.  But,  as  he  saw  that  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  slay 
dm,  he  cahnly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  execu- 
ioner  raised  his  axe,  and  smote  off  the  king's  head  at  a 
ingle  blow.  Then,  lifting  it  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud — 
'  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor !"  But  the  people  shuddered; 
or  they  doubted  whether  it  was  the  head  of  a  traitor,  and 
hey  knew  that  it  was  the  head  of  a  king. 

Questions. — 1  What  of  the  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? 
L  How  was  the  king  supported?  What  were  the  king's  party  called? 
;.  Who  were  on  the  side  of  the  parliament?  Describe  the  cavaliers. 
.  What  of  the  roundheads?  6.  What  war  began  in  1642?  6.  What  of 
)liver  Cromwell?  7.  When  was  the  battle  of  Naseby  fought?  8.  What 
fas  done  to  king  Charles?  How  did  the  people  feel  when  he  was  sen- 
»nced  to  death  ?  10, 11, 12, 13.  Describe  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
[n  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 
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CiiAP.  CLVI. — ^Europe  continued. 

THE   PROTECTORATE   AND   THE   RESTORATION. 

1.  And  now  the  throne  of  England  was  empty.  The  king 
indeed  had  left  a  son,  but  if  he  had  shown  himself  in  London, 
he  would  soon  have  died  the  same  death  as  his  father.  The 
young  prince  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  compelled  to  flee. 
At  one  time,  his  enemies  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  he 
climbed  up  among  the  thick  branches  of  an  oak,  and  thus 
saved  his  lifef 

2.  The  government,  at  this  period,  was  called  a  republic 
There  was  no  king,  no  lords,  no  bishops,  nothing  but  the 
house  of  commons,  or  the  lower  house  of  parliament.  All  the 
real  power  of  the  kingdom  was  possessed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
because  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army. 

3.  No  sooner  did  the  parliament  dare  to  oppose  Cromwell's 
wishes,  than  he  led  three  hundred  soldiers  into  the  hall  where 
they  were  sitting.  He  told  the  parliament  men  that  they 
were  a  pack  of  traitors,  and  bade  them  get  out  of  the  house. 
When  they  were  gone,  he  summoned  another  parliament. 
The  principal  man  in  it  was  called  Praise-God  Barebone* 
This  name  sounded  so  well,  that  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
whole  parliament. 

4.  But  Praise-God  Barebone's  parliament  did  not  keep 
together  a  great  while.     At  the  end  of  iive  months  thev 

besought  Cromwell  to  a^xv^  \}ci^m  iJ^^Qut  their  business,  and 
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,ke  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  This  was  just 
hat  Cromwell  wanted. 

5.  In  1654  he  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of  the 
ommonwealth  of  England.  He  held  this  high  office  four 
iars.  He  was  a  sagacious  and  powerful  ruler,  and  made 
mself  feared  and  respected,  both  in  England  and  foreign 
luntries. 

6.  But  he  had  no  peace  nor  quiet  as  long  as  he  lived. 
e  constantly  wore  iron  armour  under  his  clothes,  dreading 
at  some  of  his  enemies  would  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
5ver  enjoyed  any  quiet  sleep,  for  the  thought  always 
kunted  him  that  conspirators  might  be  hidden  in  the  closet 

under  the  bed. 

7.  Cromwell  was  released  from  this  miserable  way  of  life 
'  a  slow  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
ae»  His  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  lord 
otector ;  but  he  had  not  ability  enough  to  keep  the  king- 
tin  in  subjection. 

8.  Richard  Cromwell  soon  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
vemment  then  became  unsettled.  The  people  began  to 
ink  that  England  would  never  be  prosperous  again,  unless 
e  hereditary  sovereigns  were  re-established  on  the  throne. 

9.  The  man  who  had  most  influence  in  the  army,  afrer 
liver  Cromwell's  death,  was  General  George  Monk.  He 
vited  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  the  First  to  return  to  Eng- 
nd,  promising  that  the  soldiers  would  assist  in  T£\si2eASi%\^>ss^ 

a  D 
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10.  The  banished  prince  had  been  living  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  reduced  to  great  poverty.  He  lost  no 
time  in  coming  to  England,  and  entered  London  in  triumph. 
At  sight  of  their  new  king,  it  seemed  as  if  the  people  were 
mad  with  joj.  He  was  crowned  in  1660,  hy  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

11.  Manj  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  in  detiironiiig 
and  beheading  the  king's  &ther  were  hanged.  The  body  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  viras  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  hong  upon 
the  gallows,  and  afterwards  buried  beneath  it.  Yet  it  wonU 
have  been  well  for  England  if  that  stem  but  valiant  znkr 
could  have  come  to  life  again. 

Questions.— What  of  King  Charles's  son?  2.  What  was  the  goven- 
ment  called  at  this  time  ?  Who  had  all  the  power  ?  8.  Describe  the  dis- 
persing of  the  parliament  by  Cromwell.  What  parliament  was  then 
called?  4.  What  of  it?  6.  When  was  Cromwell  proclaimed  Lord  Pro- 
tector? How  long  did  he  hold  the  office  ?  What  was  his  character.  6. 
What  fears  deprived  him  of  peace?  7.  When  did  he  die ?  Who  succeeded 
him?  8.  What  of  Richard  Cromwell?  9.  What  did  General  Monk  do? 
10.  What  of  the  banished  prince?  When  was  Charles  II.  crowned?  H- 
What  of  the  body  of  Cromwell? 


Chap.  CLVn. — Eukopb  continued. 

HIE  BEYOLUnON  OF   1688,  AND  OTHER  MATTBS8. 

1,  Chables  the  Second  had  lived  a  careless  and  vicious  life 
during  his  banishment,  esi^\!^  'VisCwXa  ^d  not  improve,  now 
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e  was  on  the  throne.  He  spent  whole  days  and  nights 
liking  wine,  and  in  all  sorts  of  profligate  pleasures, 
[n  the  year  1665,  there  was  a  great  plague  in  London, 
ich  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  died.  The 
rear  a  terrible  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  a  great 
f  the  city.  But  neither  of  these  calamities  made  any 
ssion  on  the  king. 

He  sufiered  the  nation  to  be  ruled  by  unprincipled  and 
d  men.     It  was  safer  to  be  wicked,  in  those  days,  than 
virtuous  and  upright.    Virtue  and  religion  were  looked 
as  treason,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.     This 
for-nothing  monarch  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  drunken- 
ind  debauchery,  in  the  year  1685.     His  brother  sue- 
i  him,  and  was  called  James  the  Second. 
James  was  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  from  the  moment 
e  ascended  the  throne,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
Qg  Great  Britain  again  under  the  power  of  the  pope  of 
.     This  project  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  subjects. 
He  had  not  been  on  the  throne  more  than  three  years, 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England  determined  to 
1  of  him.     They  invited  William,  prince  of  Orange,  to 
over  from  Holland,  and  be  their  king. 
This  prince  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  except  that  he 
larried  the  daughter  of  James  11.     But  no  sooner  had 
ded  in  England,  than  all  the  courtiers  left  King  James^ 
urried  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  prince  oi  O^^Ti%^.    ^^^ 
is  wife  -were  crowned  in  1689,  as  EAii^^V^viijav  ^^^ 
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Queen  Mary.  James  bad  made  his  escape  into  Franee. 
Some  of  his  adherents  endeavoured  to  set  bim  on  the  throne 
again,  but  without  success. 

7.  This  change  of  government,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  is  generally  called  the  Glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 
Some  regulations  were  now  adopted,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
royal  power. 

8.  King  William  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  this 
amusement  hastened  his  death.  He  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  in  the  year  1 702,  and  died  in  about  a  month.  His 
queen  had  died  some  years  before  him. 

9.  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  banished  James^  now 
ascended  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  queen  was  a  glorious 
one  for  England.  The  renowned  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  many  splendid  victories  over  the  French.  But  the 
chief  glory  of  the  age  proceeded  from  the  great  writers  who 
lived  in  her  time. 

10.  Queen  Anne  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  in  1714, 
at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  She  was  the  last  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts,  which,  as 
you  remember,  began  to  reign  in  England  in  1G03. 

Questions.— 1.  What  of  Charles  II.  during  his  banisliment?  2.  What 
of  the  plague?  What  of  a  great  fire?  3.  What  was  the  state  of  morals 
and  religion  during  this  reign?  When  did  he  die?  Who  succeeded 
him?  4.  What  did  James  wish  to  do?  6.  What  did  some  of  the  great 
men  do?  Whom  did  they  invite  from  Holland?  6.  What  title  had 
William  to  the  throne?  'WYiftii^asl^Q  crowned?  What  of  King  James? 
7.  What  of  the  Revolution  ot  \<^^  %.N(>affiii^\^\^iaa.die?  9.  What 
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of  Anne  ?    Her  reign  ?    What  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ?  What  wt  b 

the  chief  glory  of  Anne's  reign?    10.  When  did  Anne  die?  When  did 
the  Stuarts  begin  to  reign  ? 


Chap.  CLVill. — Etjbopb  continued. 

THE  HANOVERIAN  KINGS  OF  GBEAT  BBITAIN. 

1.  The  old  banished  king  James  had  died  in  France,  in  the 
year  1701.  He  left  a  son,  whom  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  England.  But  the  English 
people  called  him  the  Pretender.  They  were  determined  not 
to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  king.  The  nearest  Protestant  heir 
to  the  throne  was  the  elector  of  Hanover,  a  German  prince, 
whose  mother  was  a  grand-daughter  of  James  the  First.  He 
was  now  about  fifty-five  years  old. 

2.  This  old  German  elector  was  proclaimed  king  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  George  the  First.  With  him  began  the 
dynasty  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  govern. 

3.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  native  country,  for 
he  dearly  loved  Hanover,  and  could  never  feel  at  home  in 
the  palace  of  the  English  kings.  He  died  in  1727,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  George  the  Second,  who  was  likewise 
a  native- of  Germany. 

4.  During  part  of  George  the  Second's  xev^xv^'EAv^^sAN'i^^ 
at  war  with  Spain  and  France.     The  kin^  coTOtftas^^^^  ^"^^ 


Scottish  mountaineers.  But  he  was  at  last  defi 
forced  to  fly;  and  many  of  iia  adherents  were  be 
hanged. 

6.  In  1755,  another  war  began  between  the  F 
English,  and  some  of  their  principal  battles  were 
America.  The  city  of  Quebec  and  the  Canadaa 
quered  by  the  English  during  the  war.  Shortly 
eTent,  George  the  Second  died,  at  the  age  of  seven 

7.  His  grandson,  George  the  Third,  began  ti 
1760,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old. 
ever  ascended  the  throne  with  betf«r  prospects, 
many  misfortunes  befel  him,  that  it  would  have 
better  for  him  to  have  died  on  his  coronation  day. 

8.  George  the  Third  was  a  man  of  respectahh 
sense.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  much  bette 
generality  of  kings.     But  he  was  very  obstinate, 
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fit  of  derangement  happened  in  1788,  and  lasted  several 
months. 

10.  In  1804,  he  had  another  turn,  and  a  third  in  1810. 
From  this  latter  period,  he  continued  a  madman  till  his  dying 
day.  While  the  armies  of  England  were  gaining  glorious 
Tictories,  and  grand  events  were  continually  taking  place, 
the  poor  old  king  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Death  re- 
leased him  from  this  miserable  condition,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

11.  The  son  of  the  old  king  was  very  wild  in  his  youth. 
He  had  been  declared  Prince  Regent,  in  consequence  of  his 
fether's  insanity.  In  1820  he  was  crowned  as  Bling  George 
the  Fourth. 

12.  Even  when  he  was  quite  an  old  man,  this  king  cared 
as  much  about  dress  as  he  had  done  in  youth,  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  taste  in  such  matters.  His  manners  were  also 
elegant,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts. 

13.  During  his  regency  and  reign,  England  combated  the 
power  of  Bonaparte.  With  her  gigantic  power,  and  aided 
by  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  famous  conqueror 
was  finally  overthrown.  The  other  events  of  King  George's 
reign  are  so  recent,  that  they  scarcely  yet  belong  to  history. 
He  died  in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William 
the  Fourth,  during  whose  reign  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed. 
He  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Prmr 
cess  Victoria,  who  is  now  Queen  of  Englaxi^^  ^^^.^  VwNOxxt^^ 
laid  htioved  hj  all  her  subjects. 
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QcEsiioKS.— When  and  where  did  Jmnos  U.  die  !  What  did  the  Eng- 
liflh  cttU  Janiea'H  aon?  Who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  tlie  threoe"?  2.  Who 
was  George  I.?  What  of  him?  3,  When  did  GeorgB  II.  come  to  thu 
throne?  4.  With  what  oountriea  wiia  England  at  war  during  this  reign? 
What  battle  did  the  English  giun  ?  What  did  they  lose  ?  5.  Wliat  t«ak 
plMe  in  1745?  6.  What  of  the  war  in  1765?  What  of  Qnebeo  and  tlw 
Caniidaa?  7.  When  did  Qeorea  m.  begin  to  reign?  8.  Character  of 
George  III.?  9,  What  happened  to  him?  10,  What  of  his  insanitj? 
Whendidhedie?  11.  When  waaGeorge  IV.  crowned?  12.  What  of  his 
taste  in  dress?  13.  What  events  took  place  during  hia  reigu?  Wli«ii 
did  he  die?    Whositaceededhim?    Who  reigns  now?  ^^— 
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1.  Ip  yon  ever  go  to  Wales  and  mingle  widi  tlu  people,  ytn 
will  hardly  believe  that  you  are  in  any  part  of  Great  Srilaiii. 
The  names  of  the  inhabitants  are  ver;  difierent  &om  En^isb 
names.  What  do  yon  think  of  Mr.  Uewellyn  ap  GrifBlh  ^> 
Jones,  and  Mrs.  Catesby  ap  Catesby  1  Tet  snch  names  mat 
common  in  Wales. 

2.  Many  of  the  people  speak  En^h,  but  most  of  them 
use  the  same  language  that  was  spoken  by  their  ancestors. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  original  langoage  of  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  seems  to  show  thai  the 
people  are  of  the  aame  stock  as  the  Irish  and  the  Sootti 
Highlanders. 
S.  The  early  bialory  oS  ""N^iw  b  involved  in  cAseeantj-  \ 
Wbea  the  Romana  catoa  ^  "B.Ti«ftai  ft*"^**!.  u 
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were  inhabited  by  a  rough  set  of  people,  who  gave  terrible 
blows  with  their  clubs.  These  defended  their  mountains 
so  fiercely,  that  the  Romans  never  got  possession  of  the 
country. 

4.  When  the  Saxons  came,  they  subdued  all  England,  and 
a  small  portion  of  Wales;  but  the  greater  part  held  out 
against  them  to  the  last.  Thus  the  Welsh  princes  main^ 
tained  their  independence,  as  well  against  the  Roman  as  the 
Saxon  invaders.  These  princes  appear  to  have  lived  in 
strong  stone  castles,  which,  in  time  of  war,  were  defended 
by  the  people  around  them.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these 
castles  are  still  to  be  seen. 

5.  In  these  ancient  times  there  was  a  strange  set  of  men 
in  Wales,  called  bards.  These  sang  songs,  and  told  stories 
about  the  brave  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes  and  heroes. 
The  people  loved  to  listen  to  these  men,  for  their  tales  related 
to  fierce  war  and  bloody  battles,  of  which  such  rude  nations 
are  ever  fond. 

6.  Some  of  these  bards  had  a  wonderfol  gift  for  singing 
and  story-telling.     These  were  often  taken  into  the  castles 
of  the  princes,  and  here  they  led  a  merry  life,  between  sing- 
ing and  feasting.     In  order  to  keep  up  their  influence  they 
pretended  to  be  prophets,  and  both  the  people  and  the  princes 
believed  they  could  foretell  future  events.     Perhaps,  too,  the* 
bards  believed  it  themselves,  for  nothing  is  more  eas^  "Omssv 
self-deception.     At  all  events  the  peo^\&  '^oA  \5aKas.  "^^ 
greatest  reverence. 


&n  old  huuter  does  toward  a  familj  of  wohea  or  : 
persist  in  living  among  the  rocks  near  lum,  in  spih 
efforts  to  kill  them. 

6.  So  it  was  with  the  kings  of  England  with 
Wales,  Witi  a  view,  therefore,  to  subdue  thi 
wolves  and  foxes  of  the  mountains,  they  sent  a  g 
armies  against  them.  But  the  mountaineers  wer 
ning  to  be  caught,  until  about  the  year  1285.  E< 
First  was  then  king  of  England,  and  Uewelljn, 
Wales. 

&.  The  bards  were  always  great  lovera  of  ban 
and  therefore  they  incited  the  Welsh  princes  to  t 
deeds.  Llewellyn  had  been  told  by  one  of  these  1 
he  should  become  master  of  the  whole  island  of  Bi 

10.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Edward 
came  against  him,  he  rashly  led  his  Uttle  army  a 
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These  acts  did  not  make  the  king  a  favourite ;  but  the  next 
king  was  bom  in  Wales,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales.  They  appear  to  have  liked  him  a  little  better.  From 
this  time,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  has  been 
called  Prince  of  Wales. 

12.  Thus,  with  the  death  of  David  ended  the  line  of 
Welsh  princes,  and  thus  ended  the  independence  of  Wales. 
Since  that  time,  the  Welsh  have  been  a  part  of  the  British 
nation;  and  they  now  weave  stockings  and  dig  coal  and 
iron,  instead  of  fighting,  as  their  fathers  did  in  the  times  of 
Llewellyn. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  the  names  in  Wales  ?  2.  Their  language  ?  Of 
what  stock  are  the  Welsh  people?  3.  What  of  the  early  history  of  Wales? 
The  ancient  inhabitants?  4.  What  of  the  Saxons?  What  of  the  Welsh 
princes?  5,  6.  What  of  the  bards?  7.  What  is  very  troublesome  to  a 
king?  8.  What  did  the  kings  of  England  do  ?  Who  was  prince  of  Wales 
in  1285?  9.  What  did  the  bards  do?  What  did  one  of  them  tell 
Llewellyn?  10.  What  did  Llewellyn  do ?  His  fate?  Who  defeated  him ? 
What  of  his  brother  David?  11.  What  did  king  Edward  do  to  the 
bards?  Where  was  the  next  king  of  England  bom?  12.  Since  when 
have  the  Welsh  become  a  part  of  the  British  nation?  What  of  the 
Welsh  people  now? 


Chap.  CLX. — ^Europe  continued, 

THE   STORY  OP   SCOTLAND. 


1.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ap^j^ft^c  \»  V^k^^  Ni^'Btv 
Gaels  or  Kelts,  and  prohahlj  were  t\ie  aacoi^  «a»  ^^  ^^>2^ 
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Britons,  Wekh,  and  MbIu  Thej  definded  flienuMlni  agimtt 
the  Romans,  who  could  ne^er  snbdae  the  people  of  tibe  H]|^ 
lands.  Thej  were  so  troublescmey  tibat  the  Eoaun  genenb 
caused  a  wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  rinr 
Tyne. 

2.  Thus  the  Scots  wero  shut  up  in  their  own  country,  Hke 
a  herd  of  unruly  cattle  $  but  thej  oontriTsd  to  get  over  Aa 
wall  pretty  often.  In  three  or  fimr  hundred  years  alkv 
Christ,  a  tribe  of  Goths,  called  Picts,  came  over  fieom  the 
continent,  and  setded  in'  this  country.  These  inhaWted  lb» 
Lowlands,  and  lived  by  agriculture.  Tlie  Soots  dwelt  is 
the  mountains,  carrying  on  war,  and  subristang  by  tlie 
chase. 

3.  Thus  the  nation  became  divided  into  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanders,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  the  people  remain 
to  this  day.  They  live  peaceably  now;  but  in  early  days, 
they  quarrelled  like  cats  and  dogs.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
tell  you  of  their  battles,  and,  indeed,  we  know  but  little 
about  them. 

4.  In  839,  it  is  said  that  Kenneth  the  Second,  who  was  a 
Highland  leader,  subdued  the  Ficts,  and  became  the  first 
king  of  Scotland.  From  his  time  to  Edward  the  First  of 
England,  there  were  a  good  many  sovereigns,  but  their  storf 
is  not  worth  repeating. 

5.  I  have  told  you  in  the  history  of  England  how  Edward 
Xongshanks,  the  SMna  \5aaX.  «v3Xi^^<ftd  Wales,  made  war  upw* 
the  Scotch,  impxiaou^^  ^  «S^as5fe,  wA  \ia^  ^gsw^w^ft.  ^  ^ 
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army  for  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  when  he  died. 
I  have  told  you  how  his  son,  Edward  the  Second,  was 
beaten  by  Robert  Bruce  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  This  event  occurred  in  1313,  and  secured  the 
freedom  of  Scotland,  which  had  been  threatened  by  the 
English  kings. 

6.  From  this  time,  the  history  of  Scotland  tells  of  little 
but  civil  wars  and  bloody  battles  with  England,  till  the  time 
of  James  the  Fifth.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
in  1513,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  He  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  army,  and  they  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
This  broke  his  heart,  and  he  starved  himself  to  death,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one. 

7.  His  daughter  was  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  as  she  is  called,  and  whom  I  have  mentioned 
io  the  history  of  England.  She  was  educated  in  France,  and 
was  not  only  very  handsome,  but  she  was  very  accomplished. 
While  she  was  yet  a  young  lady,  she  was  taken  to  Scotland 
and  became  queen. 

8.  But  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  power  cannot  ensure 
happiness.  Mary's  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  trouble ; 
the  people  were  divided  among  themselves,  and  Mary  found 
it  impossible  to  govern  them.  At  length,  she  became  afraid 
that  they  would  kill  her,  and,  to  save  her  life,  she  set  out 
for  England,  and  placed  herself  under  the  protectiotv.  <5^ 
Elizabeth. 

9.  This  was  about  as  wise  as  it  wo\3li\>em  ^^^^^  ^  ^^<^ 


J^'irst.  Thougb  he  lived  ia  Kngland,  he  did  no 
land.  He  loved  learning,  and  caused  schools 
lished  in  hie  native  country,  where  all  the  b< 
might  learn  to  read  and  write.  These  schools  . 
to  this  day,  and  therefore  it  is  veiy  uncommon 
a  Scotchman  who  is  not  a  fair  match  for  a  Yan 
n.  From  the  time  of  King  Jamea,  in  1603, 
been  attached  to  the  British  crown.  She  hi 
rebelled,  and,  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  she  1 
many  battles.  But  for  many  ages,  Scotland 
peaceful  portion  of  the  British  kingdom, 

QiruTiOHB.— 1.  What  of  the  first  inhabitaiili  of  Sootla 
the  Bomon  generals  do?  2.  What  of  the  Picta 7  The 
ms  the  mtdon  diTided  ?    How  did  they  live  in  the  early 

was  kine  of  8«ifllll»l  in  Ran?     fi   Whnt  ™n   vn.i   tnll   nf 
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Chap.  CLXI. — Europe  continued. 

ABOUT  IBELAND. 

1.  The  history  of  Ireland,  or  "Green  Erin,"  as  it  is  called, 
ia  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  only 
bestow  upon  it  one  brief  chapter.  The  first  inhabitants,  like 
the  Britons,  were  hard-fisted  Kelts,  who  fought  with  clubs, 
aad  seemed  to  love  fighting  better  than  feasting. 

2.  They  were  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  their  leaders 
were  called  kings.  These  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  and  thus  the  people  had  plenty  of  their  i&vourite 
sport.  The  early  Irish,  like  the  other  Keltic  tribes,  were 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  Druids ;  but  about  the  year 
550,  a  Christian  missionary  came  into  the  country,  whose 
same  was  Patrick. 

3.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the 
people  liked  him  very  much.  So  they  adopted  Christianity, 
and  under  its  influence  gradually  became  somewhat  civilized. 
Patrick  lived  to  a  great  age,  but  at  length  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  Doune. 

4.  When  he  was  gone,  the  people  told  pretty  large  stories 
about  him,  and  finally  they  considered  him  more  holy  than 
other  men,  and  called  him  a  saint.     To  this  day,  they  con- 
aider  St.  Patrick  as  in  ^heaven,  watching  over  the  interests  q£ 
Ireland.    They  pray  to  him,  and,  to  do  Ymxx\iOViO\a^  ^«^  ^'^'^ 


\. 
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apart  one  day  in  the  year  lor  going  to  olniz«h«  drinkiBg 
whislgrf  and  breaUng  each  othec'a  heads  with  dnIiB. 

5.  Among  the  curious  notions  still  entertained  hj  the  Iridi 
with  r^ard  to  St  Patrick,  is  this.  In  Inland  then  are  no 
serpents  or  Tenomous  rq»tilefi^  and  tihe  people  taoatl^  bdiovs 
that  St  Patrick  put  an  end  to  them,  and  freed  the  idand 
from  them  all  far  ever. 

6.  At  the  lake  of.Ejllamej,  the  peaaawla  etill  pteawfe  As 
following  ludicitras  tra^fition.  Whan  the  labonn  tf  St 
Patrick  were  drawmg  to  a  close  there  waa  one  enonooai 
serpent  who  sturdily  refhsed  to  ttmigmle»apd  hefflad  thi 
attempts  of  the  good  saint  for  a  long  time» 

7*  He  haunted  the  romantic  shores  of  SjDamey,  and  was 
so  well  pleased  with  his  place  of  residence,  that  he  never 
contemplated  the  prospect  of  removing,  without  a  deep  sigh. 
At  length,  St.  Patrick,  having  procured  a  large  oaken  chest, 
vrith  nine  strong  bolts  to  secure  its  lid,  took  it  on  his 
shoulder  one  fine  sunshiny  morning,  and  trudged  over  to 
Killamey,  where  he  found  the  serpent  basking  in  the  sun. 

8.  "Good  morrow  to  ye!"  cried  the  saint  "Bad  luck  to 
ye!"  replied  the  serpent.  "Not  so,  my  friend,"  repHedtbe 
good  saint;  "you  speak  unwisely;  Fm  your  friend.  To 
prove  which,  haven't  I  brought  you  over  this  beautiful  house  k 
as  a  shelter  to  ye  I  So  be  aisy  my  darlint"  But  the  -t^ 
serpent,  being  a  cunning  reptile,  understood  what  hlam^  % 
meant,  as  well  as  the  saint  himself. 


i 
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'  9.  Still,  not  wishing  to  a£&ont  his  apparently  friendly 
visitor,  he  said,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the  chest  was  not 
large  enough  for  him.  St.  Patrick  assured  him  that  it  would 
accommodate  him  very  well.  *'  Just  get  into  it,  my  darlint, 
and  see  how  aisy  yonll  be."  The  serpent  thought  to  cheat 
the  saint,  so  he  whipped  into  the  chest,  but  left  an  inch  or 
two  of  his  tail  hanging  out  over  the  side. 

10.  "  I  told  you  so,**  said  he,  "  there's  not  room  for  the 
whole  of  me !" — "  Take  care  of  your  tail,  my  darlint,"  cried 
the  saint,  as  he  whacked  the  lid  down  upon  the  serpent.  In 
an  instant  the  tail  disappeared,  and  St.  Patrick  proceeded  to 
&sten  all  the  bolts.  He  then  took  the  chest  on  his  shoulders, 
"  Let  me  out,"  cried  the  serpent.  "  Aisy,"  cried  the  saint ; 
**  ni  let  you  out  to-morrow." 

11.  So  saying,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sank  to  rise  no  more.  But 
for  ever  afterwards  the  fishermen  affirmed  that  they  heard 
the  Toice  of  the  poor  cheated  reptile  eagerly  enquiring,  ^<  Is 
to-morrow  come  yet?  Is  to-morrow  come  yetf  "  So  much 
for  St.  Patrick. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  of  England,  Ireland 
was  conquered,  and  since  that  period  has  been  under  the 
English  kings.  It  has,  however,  been  very  ill-governed. 
Bong  James  the  First  did  something  towards  improving  the 
iX>ndition  of  the  people,  but  neither  he  nor  any  subsequent 
king  has  been  able  to  get  St.  Patrick  out  of  iScl^^x  \fcS»^. 

2  £ 


isi 
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The  Baint  was  a  Bonmii  CaihoHc,  and  the  grojlar  pUi  InCihe 
people  are  CathoBea  to  this  daj. 

QnunoNS.— 1.  WbtA  is  LreUyid  oalledf  HlioirBrB  te  ink  infadit- 
ante?  2.  WltatoftlieKelti?  BeUgioncrfhe  MvlylEiahT  Whrttook 
phweinfiSO?  &  Whatcf  FiiAriok?  W]irtfaifliMnoe«iij|indtepMptet 
i.  Whal  did  the  pecode  think  of  Fitvioik?  Hot  do  ihesf  oonddtt  Unt? 
How  do  they  honour  him?  6.  Whateozidai  intioulvfe'ilMlziihiiitk 
xespeottoStPMariok?  6^7,8,9,10,11.  Ml  fheitoct  of  ihs  wist  aid 
IheBdrpentonthehdceor  Killini^.  ]2»  Whm  hm  InMnd  opnvwqbdf 
How  has  it  gfaioe  heen  fOYwnad?  What  of  Xing  Jamas  L¥  Hhatlitta 
religion  of  Ireland? 

Chap.  CLXII.«^Eu8ora  oowrfiwwtf. 

«  ■  .     ■ 

mjltixbb  and  thikob. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  told  yon  something  abont  England,  Wakflf 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  do  justace  to  so 
great  a  subject  in  this  little  book.  I  have  told  you  some- 
thing about  the  kings,  and  the  battles  that  have  been  fought 

2.  But  there  are  a  great  many  interesting  stories  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  omit.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  give  yoa 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Keltic  religion  tanght  bj 
the  Druids,  which  was  very  curious,  together  with  the  man- 
ners of  these  Kelts  in  other  respects,  whidi  you  would  find 
very  amusing. 

8.  I  could  tell  you  of  Odin,  or  Woden,  the  Scandinavian 
hero,  who  established  a  strange  mythology,  which  pervaded 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  became,  fi>r  a  time,  the 
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religion  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  I  could  tell 
you  how  Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  sixty 
years  after  Christ;  and  how  at  first  the  people  built  rude 
churches  of  wood,  and  how  they  afterwards  constructed  those 
fine  Gothic  buildings  in  which  the  people  worship  now. 

4.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  of  the  gipsies,  a  strange 
race  of  people  to  be  found  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia;  who 
wander  fi*om  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  homes;  who 
came  from  some  far  land,  but  whether  firom  Egypt  or  Asia, 
none  can  tell ;  who  contmue  from  age  to  age  the  same,  while 
tlie  nations  among  which  they  wander  rise  and  &11,  flourish 
and  decay. 

5.  If  I  had  time,  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  stories 
about  a  famous  robber  by  the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  who 
lired  in  the  woods  and  performed  strange  things.  I  could 
also  tell  you  of  many  celebrated  people  more  worthy  of  being 
remembered  than  this  freebooter. 

6.  I  could  tell  you  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  wrote  that  beautiful 
little  book,  entitled  Divine  Songs  for  Children ;  a  work  which 
has  given  more  pleasure,  and  done  more  good,  than  all  the 
battles  of  the  greatest  conqueror  that  ever  lived. 

7.  I  could  tell  you  of  Hannah  Moore,  who  wrote  that 
beautifiil  story,  entitled  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain; 
of  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and 
Daniel  De  Foe,  who  made  up  that  beaulAfoi  iasi^  ^\«s<c^ 
called  Bobinson  Crusoe. 
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8.  B  would  bs  voy  jlktmnt  to  read  aboofc  Am  paqplti 
they  seem  like  ftiends  to  iifl»  and  we  dKNild  TOob  to  know 
where  they  ]ived»  how  they  looked,  end  what  aJreuturei 
they  met  with.  Bat  these  «id  other  matteny  udalbig  to  the 
history  of  thin^beautiM  and  faUoieeriag  eoaatiry,Ianetle«fe 
fbr  the  preeent 

9.  I  have  then  only  to  add,  that  while  yoaoM  lead  Ihehii* 
tory  of  the  Britidi  natkon  in  book^yovean  beelal^rAi 
character  and  manners  of  the  people  at  hoaBC^  hi  Aev  ova 
eoimtry.  An  EngUihnian  it  Tety  agreeaMe  in  hie  owm  he— i 
hat  there  are  many  indMdaab  whe^  when  they  tnvel  k 
foreign  ooontriee,  are  too  olben  diaagreeaMe  aiid  wfMTfiaBenath 

10.  The  Scotch  are  a  shrewd,  money-sayhig  rae^  and  if 
you  will  go  to  their  wild  country,  and  pay  well  Ibr  what  yoo 
want,  yon  will  be  well  served.  If  a  Scotchman  leaves  hii 
own  country,  it  is  to  better  his  fortone,  and  he  genenJlf 
returns  to  it  to  enjoy  the  riches  which  be  has  gained. 

11.  The  Irish  are  much  the  same,  wherever  they  ma^  be; 
cheerful,  witty,  and  generous.  They  live  for  to-day,  and 
think  little  of  to-morrow.  They  are  generally  without  educa- 
tion ;  but,  if  ignorant,  they  are  better  than  moat  other  ignor- 
ant people. 

Questions.—!.  Who  was  Woden?   What  did  his  mythdogy  beoene? 

When  was  Gimstiamty  introdnced  hito  England?   4.  Whal  of  the  fir 

lies?    Where  do  they  liye?   6.  Who  was  Bobin  Hood?   6.Whatori»'    1^ 

Ifatts?    7.  What  other  celebrated  writers  could  be  mentioned?  &     ^ 

WhatofEnglishmen^i  l<5i,'WMw\.^^^%»ftRk^   11.  Whatofthehiik'     ^ 
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CHBONOLOOT  OF  OBBAT  BSITAIK. 

d  invaded  by  Caesar 

d  finally  subdued  by  Claudius 

einity  introduced  into  England 

d  received  the  Christian  Faith 21 

sons  conquer  England 46 

:  visits  Ireland 5& 

first  king  of  Wales 691 

L  king  of  England 827 

h  II.  first  king  of  Scotland 889 

ascends  the  English  throne 872 

nes  conquer  England 877 

red  by  Alfred        .........  880 

the  Great  died 900 

invaded  England 1016 

riven  out  of  England 1041 

ecame  king  of  England 1066 

.he  Conqueror  ascends  the  throne 1066 

iquered  and  divided  by  William  the  Conqueror      .       .  1091 

YilliamRufiis,  king  of  England 1100 

lenry  Beauolerk,  king  of  England 1186 

n  king  of  Wales,  died 1187 

ephen,  king  of  England 1164 

ends  the  throne 1189 

ta  granted  by  King  John 1215 

1216 

cends  the  English  throne     ......  1272 

d  to  the  crown  of  England 1288 

7allace  executed ASftfe 

lockbum ^SSJsa* 

ngof^Dglmd *     ^ 


• 


tfft 


BkMkPkiDflediad 

HMfylY.kiqKcrBiilnd 

HMiyV.kiivofB^lBid 

WmcfTffkaiidlneMliarbQgim 

»hmfdnr.Jdnif«rB«|Bid 

XdvAid  IY«  Aed 

Riflhnd  GraokbMk  disd  •. 

VtMTj  yiLdbd.     ..••,•.,•••• 

JaoMiy.ldiigorSeollaiid.     ........ 

HviyTIILdied 

Bloody  ]f)nir,Qii0ai€fKn|^aii4  

EUbImIIi  aooends  the  ilmne 

PeotraetknioftlieSpaiiithAniuida       .      .      .      .       • 

Jftmet  L  aaoendo  the  thnnn  

Charles  L  aacendfl  the  throne 

C^yfl  war  began  in  Eng^dbetweeiL  the  eayalien  end  Toimdheftds  '. 
Battle  of  Naaeby       ........'...: 

Charles  I.  beheaded ] 

Cromwell  made  Lord  Protector ] 

Cromwell  died j 

Charles  II.  king  of  England 1 

Great  Plague  in  London .  1 

Great  fire  in  London 1 

James  II.  king  of  England 1 

The  Glorious  Beyolution 1 

William  and  Mary  crowned  in  England 1 

Anne  ascended  the  throne 1 

Anne  died 1 

George  I.  died 1 

George  m.  king  of  England 1 

OeoTge  ni  became  deranged I 

George  IV,  mtidQ  long .      .  1) 

William  IV.  ascended  tlie  tooiya li 
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jondon  Bridge  opened     .    ' 1881 

y  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies        .       .       .  1834 

ia  ascended  the  throne   . 1837 

Crystal  Palace  opened  for  Industry  of  all  Nations        .       .  .  1861 

of  Duke  of  Wellington 1852 

of  Sir  Charles  Napier .  1858 

ce  between  England,  France  and  Turkey      ....  1854 

ad  declares  war  against  Russia 1854 

s  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava  and  Inkerman       ;       .       .       .  1854 

il  Palace  opened  by  Queen  Victoria 1854 

'Sebastopol 1855 

with  Russia  celebrated 1856 

ia  Cross,  order  of  merit,  instituted 1856 

r  of  peace  with  Persia  after  a  short  war        ....  1857 
al  Hayelock  died  after  relieying  Lucknow  and  gaining  ten 

ctories  in  eighty  days '     .  1858 

je  from  the  Queen  to  United  States  by  Electric  Telegraph  .  1858 

es  made  with  China  and  with  Japan 1858 

admitted  to  Parliament 1858 

rous  Volunteer  Bifle  Corps  formed  for  National  defence    .  1859 

religious  Reviyals  in  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland       .  1869 

reaty  of  commerce  with  France 1860 


Chap.  CLXTV. — Europe  continued, 

lEVIEW.      THE  DARK  AGES.      IMPORTANT  INVENTIONS,   ETC. 

rcH  is  my  brief  story  about  Europe.  I  hope  I  have 
^ou  enough  to  excite  your  curiosity,  and  lead  you  to  read 
:  works  than  mine,  about  the  nations  I  have  mentioned, 
will  find  the  subject  very  interesting,  and  worthy  of 
careful  study.  I  have  room  now  only  to  TsvfcTv^asstL  ^Hs?^ 
3  that  have  been  omitted  in  the  pxo^fe^s.  o^td:^  ^vRrn% 
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2.  Ton  win  TCmember  that  Greeoe  was  aotdad  Mbm  mf 
o(iher  porikm  of  Eon^pe^  and  that  the  Gneka  baeama  a 
poIiBhed  and  powerM  people.  You  wiD  zanaaabar  Ifcaft 
Borne  became  a  mi^ity  empir^  and  extended  its  awaj  Ofw 
neaiij  all  parts  of  tbe  world  ibai  ware  Iben  known. 

8.  Ton  win  remember  that  feor  or  ftm  hnadpad  yam 
after  Chiis^  the  Boman  empire  was  dfanembared,  and  flat 
the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  spread  themsdvea  oiver  Spab^ 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Thus  the  artSi  learnfaife  and  TcihimMBf 
which  bad  been  onhiTatod  in  tiiese  oomtriaa^  were  ftr  a  Hm 
extinguished,  and  all  Europe  was  rednced  to  a  neadj  Imb^ 
barons  state. 

4.  This  period  is  called  tbe  Dark  Ages,  beoaaae  the  natioDS 
were  generally  ignorant,  fierce,  and  barbarous.  So  tUngs 
continued,  till  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  tbe  li^t 
of  learning  began  to  return.  Since  that  time,  society  htf 
advanced  in  civilization,  till  it  has  reached  a  higher  state  of 
improvement  than  was  ever  known  before. 

5.  The  history  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  subject  at 
which  I  have  been  able  only  to  take  an  occasional  glance. 
After  our  Saviour's  death,  in  the  year  88,  his  apostles  pro- 
ceeded to  spread  tbe  gospel  throughout  different  countries. 
Paul  was  the  most  active  and  successfiil  of  these  missionaries 
He  went  several  times  through  Asia  Minor,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  finally  to  Rome;  everywhere  preaching  tbe  troths 
of  tbe  Christian  religion.    He  died  at  Rome,  about  a.d.  62. 

&  Atfirot,.  the  Cbiis&KCA^«£^'^t^iMSQ^u^bY  the  Bomtn 
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emperors,  but  the  gospel  continued  to  flourish,  until  it  per* 
yaded  most  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  introduced 
into  Britain  in  the  year  60,  and  into  most  other  parts  of 
Europe  at  an  early  period.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  306, 
when  Constantine  adopted  it,  that  it  found  &YOur  with  any 
king  or  prince  in  Europe. 

7.  From  this  period  it  advanced  rapidly.  The  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Borne  gave  way  before  it.  The  horrid 
sacrifices  and  gloomy  superstitions  of  tlie  Druids  yielded  to 
the  gentle  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  mysterious  rites  of 
Odin  were  forsaken  for  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

8.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  popes  of  Rome,  finding  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  going  to  pervade  the  world,  pre* 
tended  to  place  tliemselves  at  the  head  of  it,  that  they  might 
ihns  obtain  an  influence  over  mankind.  They  gradually 
acquired  immense  power,  which  they  often  used  to  the  worst 
purposes. 

9.  In  process  of  time,  their  authority  was  lessened,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  Christendom  protested  against 
their  authority,  and  were  thence  called  Protestants.  At  the 
present  day,  the  pope  of  Bome  has  but  little  power. 

10.  I  have  mentioned  the  Inquisition  in  the  history  of 
Spain.  This  was  a  secret  court  whose  business  it  was  to 
arrest  and  bring  to  trial  those  who  were  suspected  of  not 
being  true  followers  of  the  Popish  or  Catholic  religion. 

11.  It  appears  that  this  institution  was  saacX\OTi&^\s^^^'^'<^ 
Innocent  m.,  in  the  year  1215.    ¥rom  liSaaJi  X^afe  V\.  ^^ 
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m  1481.     Han  It 
motkcnMl  Mii  Mood^  iiifciMl 

IIm  pope  of  Bone  aniad  on  Ub  adboHMitf  IjpunBy.  Ifcvai 
mttodoooaflno nooi cmiimi—  oi  jsonipB  wBHwiatt ummbi 
niigioii  pvBfvled,  but  in  no  cuMhy  dMifc 

not  inallf  flbdMiied  tin  Hm  jcv  laSO. 

13.  I  hsfo  not  Imd  an  opportnni^  to  »HilMW  An  aUq! 
and  monaatarieB  of  Europe.  TliCBecBrioailaatitiitiona^hwr' 
ever,  deaenre  notice.  It  ai^eara  that  In  moat  oountiiea  then 
have  ever  been  aome  people  who  retire  from  the  aetiie 
bosineas  of  life,  and  shut  themselTes  up  for  retigions  contem- 
plation. Such  has  been  the  case  in  Asia ;  and  among  the 
worshippers  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama,  and  Mahomet  thej  are 
still  found.  Such  was  also  the  case  among  the  idolaters  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Such  was  the  case 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  such  has  been  the  case  amoqg 
believers  in  Christ,  from  very  early  ages. 

14.  The  first  monastery  was  founded  by  St.  Anthony,  is 
Upper  Egypt,  a.d.  305.  This  consisted  of  a  number  of  hutS) 
in  which  several  hermits  dwelt,  devoting  themselves  to  pen- 
ance and  prayer.  Another  monastery  was  established  ii 
JFlrance,  in  the  year  360,  by  St.  Martin.  From  this  time« 
tiieise  institutions  were  m\i\.>A^<&^^  «si^\iQcame  eatabliahed  is 
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all  Catholic  countries.  From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury  they  received  great  encouragement,  and  many  splendid 
edifices  were  erected  for  their  use. 

15.  Some  were  called  abbeys,  and  some  monasteries. 
Many  of  them  were  filled  with  monks  and  fiiars,  and  others 
willi  females,  called  nuns.  The  splendid  remains  of  many  of 
these  edifices  are  still  to  be  found  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  At  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  monasteries  lived  in  a  simple  manner,  and  devoted  them* 
selves  to  religious  contemplation.  But  in  after  times,  the 
abbeys  and  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  voluptuousness. 
None  were  permitted  to  enter  them  but  the  monks  and  nuns ; 
these,  therefore,  while  they  pretended  to  be  engaged  in 
religious  duties,  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  oft^n 
gave  themselves  up  to  luxurious  pleasures. 

16.  These  institutions  were,  however,  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  popes,  and  it  was  not  until  the  monstrous  corruptions 
of  the  Catholic  religion  brought  on  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  monastic  institutions  began  to  decline. 
They  were  abolished  in  England  in  1589,  and  in  France  in 
1 790.  In  several  other  countries  of  Europe  they  have  ceased, 
but  still  continue  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

17.  In  the  early  ages  war  was  carried  on  without  guns 
mid  cannon.     The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  armed  with 
Bwords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  and  they  carried  shields  for 
defence.    The  troops  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  «iiv^''?^'t«».^«t<^ 
^rmed  in  a  similar  manner.     In  the  year  \^^^,  ^xk^^^^^ 


18.  From  this  time,  fire-anns  were  rapidly  int 
soon  the  whole  art  of  war  was  changed.  Bows 
apeara  and  shields,  were  thrown  aside,  and  contei 
instead  of  coming  ap  close  to  each  other,  and  fig 
fiu»,  leuraed  to  shoot  ea)ch  other  down  at  a  dista 

19.  One  of  the  greatest  discoTeries  of  modem 
quality  of  the  mamier'B  compass  by  which  it  alw 
the  north  pole.  This  useful  instrument,  which 
seaman  to  traverse  the  trackless  deep,  appears  I 
in  use  as  early  as  1180. 

20.  But  a  still  more  important  invention 
priutjog,  in  1441.  Prerions  to  that  time,  all 
written  with  the  pen.  A  oopy  of  the  Bible  w 
much  in  anuent  times  as  a  good  house  or  a  | 
now.  Of  course,  very  few  people  could  learn  to 
want  of  books.     If  Peter  Parley  had  lived  in  tl 
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)rogre88  of  Christianity?  8.  What  of  the  popes?  9.  Who 
'rotestants?  What  of  the  pope  at  the  present  day?  10. 
Inquisition?  ll.By  what  pope  was  it  sanctioned?  When? 
established  in  Spain?  What  did  it  there  become?  12. 
intries  was  the  Inquisition  introduced?  Where  was  its 
nelly  exercised  ?  18.  What  appears  to  be  the  case  in  most 
lention  some  instances.  14.  'VHio  founded  the  first  monaa- 
?  Of  what  did  it  consist?  When  and  by  whom  was  a 
ablished  in  France  ?  What  of  monasteries  firam  this  time  ? 
lited  them  ?  How  did  the  monks  and  nuns  formerly  liye  ? 
;im88  ?  16.  By  whom  were  their  institutions  encouraged  ? 
tnastic  institutions  begin  to  decline?  When  were  they 
Bngland?  In  France?  Where  do  they  stiU  exist?  17. 
in  early  times  ?  Arms  ?  When  was  gunpowder  inyented  ? 
.nnon  first  used  by  the  English?  18.  What  happened  from, 
h  What  is  a  great  discoTery  of  modem  times?  When  was 
compass  first  used?  20.  When  was  printing  inyented? 
ks  formerly  made? 


Chap.  CLXV. — ^Europe  continued, 

GENERAL  CHROKOLOOT  OF  EUBOPB. 

idbylnachus 1866 

cpedition      .........  1263 

ted  by  Cassander 1196 

*ade  to  Spain      . 900 

ome 752 

tie  in  Bohemia 600 

slled  from  Rome £09 

y  the  Gauls 885 

sed  by  the  Venedi 812 

aits  to  Rome •       •  ^^ 

ed  to  Rome %       --..     **^^ 

el^  settled  in  jPrance       ...        .        .        •  •      *^^ 
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Gartiuige  dflifr^y«d • 

Greece  beoomes  »  Bomaa  pnrHnee 

Eni^d  intaded  hy  Ckbut  

Oanl  fiiiany  eooiOiwred  bj  tbe  Bonums 

HongHryf  OTriently  ^umonla^  annfm>d  to  Qemmijr  * » 

Bni^aad  ibiaUj  labdiied  l^  Claadiiis    •      .      •  .    ■  , 

OhristiMdty  ininxhieed  Into  Engtad     •      .      •       .      •      ". 
Hjfemiii  tot  Udiop  of  Bonie  irlio  wai  mide  pope 

GhriatSinltyiBtrodiioediiitofleotlaiid 

OlirMaiiHy  Adopted  at  Some        ,...-•.. 
Borne  dhMed  into  the  Beetewi  and  Weetem  emjigM   • 
Borne  tekenbjAlnle  •      •  .•••'• 

FhenunoiidtotleliicofFnDoe     •••,,.. 
Kfagdmn  of  the  Tielgoths  toinded  fat  fl^iain  •      .      «       ,      • 

Tenioe  finmded 

(Germany  conquered  l^  the  Hone   .       .       ,   -  . 

The  Saxons  conquer  England ,       ,       . 

Borne  taken  by  Odoaoer 

Kingdom  of  Sweden  began 

French  monarchy  established 

The  pope's  temporal  power  established 

First  king  of  Denmark 

Charlemagne  began  to  reign 

Charlemagne  master  of  Germany 

Venice  becomes  independent 

City  of  Venice  built 

Egbert  first  king  of  England 

Kenneth,  first  king  of  Scotland 

Iceland  discoyered 

The  Danes  conquer  England 

Norway  conquered  by  Canute         .......    1* 

Dines  driyen  out  of  England 1( 

Mlliam  of  Ncffmaadyaaoesi^thft  throned  •       .      •    K 

23m  tot  Crusade ^ 
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osaders  under  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  take  Jerusalem  .       .  1099 

m  of  Portugal  founded 1189 

7  at  its  height 120Q 

Gharta  signed  by  King  John  of  England    ....  1216 

cnnexed  to  England 1283 

n  empire  founded 1299 

Aro  raises  the  siege  of  Orleans 1428 

Ake  Constantinople 1468 

f  York  and  Lancaster  in  England 1466 

tion  established  in  Spain 1478 

a  disooYered  by  Columbus    .  ■ 1492 

lese  discoyer  Brazil 1601 

ation  by  Luther 1617 

Ear  in  Russia 1668 

bh  queen  of  England 1668 

re  of  the  Protestants  in  France 1672 

ic  of  Holland  founded 1681 

il  becomes  independent 1604 

[V.  killed 1610 

inally  expelled  from  Spain 1620 

ir  in  England  between  caTaliers  and  roundheads      .       .  1642 

becomes  a  kingdom 1701 

y  annexed  to  Germany 1789 

iestroyed  by  an  earthquake 1766 

n  of  Poland 1772 

destroyed 1789 

land  subdued  by  the  French 1798 

n  made  emperor  of  France ,  1804 

.f  Trafalgar 1806 

united  to  France 1810 

f  Napoleon 1821 

e  of  the  Janizaries  in  Turkey I82& 

m  of  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece "^SS^ 

ands  divided  into  Holland  and  Bel^um    .       •       *       •     ^SS^ 
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Louis  Philippe  ascended  the  throne  of  France  .       .      •  ^ 

Coronation  erf  Queen  Victoria ^ 

The  Royal  Family  and  Ministers  effect  their  escape  from  FranfiO  iBtt 
Abd  el-Eader,  a  captlye  in  France,  set  at  liberty  by  the  Prinee        | 

President •  MB , 

The  Prince  President  declared  Emperor  of  the  French        .      •  ^ 

Death  of  Wellington WS 

Marriage  of  the  French  Emperor  with  Eugenia,  Countess  T4ba  •  1^ 

Europe  in  commotion  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Busna     •  ^  . 

Departure  of  English  and  French  nayal  forces  against  BussIa     •  ^  ' 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 18?" 

Peace  with  Russia  ratified ^ 

Eyangelical  Alliance  held  at  Berlin,  and  attended  by  the  king    .  1^  - 

Telegraphic  cable  laid  across  the  Atlantic      . .      .       .       •      .  1^  | 

New  expedition  to  enforce  the  last  treaty  with  China   .       .       .  18W  ; 


Chap.  CLXVI. — ^America. 

ABOUT  AMERICA* 

1 .  "We  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  three  great  division* 
of  the  eastern  continent,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Let  u? 
now  leave  those  countries,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  visit  the 
continent  of  America. 

2.  This  continent,  as  you  will  see  by  the  maps,  consists  of 
two  parts.  North  and  South  America.  These  are  united  bv  > 
narrow  strip  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  about 
sixty  miles  in  width ;  at  the  narrowest  part  it  is  but  thirty- 
seven  miles.  This  vast  continent  is  about  nine  thousand 
iJiiles  in  length,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Asia.  The 
whole  population  la  ca\iffli«Afc^  ^\.  ^JJws^^  ^oiirty  millions. 
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8.  The  northern    part  of  America  is  excessively  cold. 

is  there  bounded  hj  the  sea,  and  does  not  extend  to 
lo  north  pole,  as  was  thought.  Greenland,  the  coldest 
habited  country  on  the  globe,  was   formerly  considered 

part  of  that  continent,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be 
stinct. 

4.  The  countries  in  North  America  are,  the  island  of 
eland,  Greenland,  the  Polar  Regions,  inhabited  by  the 
squimaux  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  British  America, 
iissian  America,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala. 

5.  Between  North  and  South  America  are  a  number  of 
autiful  islands,  called  the  West  Indies.     South  America 

divided  into  Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Equator,  Peru, 
)livia.  Chili,  and  the  United  Provinces.  These  are  re- 
iblics.  Brazil  was  a  province  of  Portugal,  but  it  is  now 
dependent  and  is  called  an  empire ;  and  Patagonia,  at  the 
uthern  end  of  South  America,  is  a  land  thinly-settled  by 
icivilized  tribes. 

6.  I  have  said  that  it  was  extremely  cold  at  the  northern 
rt  of  North  America.  In  this  dreary  region,  no  trees  are 
be  found,  no  plants  flourish.  For  nine  months  in  the  year, 
3  sea  is  frozen,  and  scarcely  a  living  thing  is  able  to  dwell 
3re.  Even  in  summer,  nothing  is  seen  but  now  and  then  a 
lely  white  bear,  or  a  solitary  reindeer  feeding  upon  moss. 

7.  As  you  proceed  south,  you  meet  with  a  few  willows, 
i  birch-treee,  and  some  hardy  plants.     Still  fax:\*Wt  ^wiSa.^ 

i  vegetation  improves,  wild  animals  "bwiotn^  ^\H^^a5Ks\^«s5^ 

2  P 


the  Ciiilf  of  Mexico,  and  throughout  kU  the  north 
of  Sonth  America,  the  climate  is  that  of  perpetual 
■uminer. 

9.  As  70U  go  farther  south,  it  grows  cold,  and 
get  to  Cape  Horn,  you  will  fiud  it  a  frozen  count 
winter  reigns  three-foiirths  of  the  year.  The  wil< 
of  America  are  -very  numerous.  The  bison,  wild  j 
sheep,  antelope,  many  kinds  of  deer,  several  kinds 
wolrea,  foxes,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds,  togt 
birds  of  many  kinds,  are  natives  of  America. 

10.  Most  of  the  American  domestic  animals 
found  there  when  the  country  was  first  discovered, 
that  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  one  or  two  othe 
are  natives  of  that  country.  But  its  domestic  cat 
breeds  of  alieep,  its  horses,  assea,  mules,  goats,  hens, 
were  originally  brought  from  Europe.    The  domesl 
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Qg  different  languages.  And,  second,  the  descendants  of  the 
Europeans  'who  went  to  that  country  at  various  times,  and 
ettled  there.  To  these  we  might  add  several  millions  of 
legroes  who  were  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves,  or  their 
lescendants. 

12.  America  is  remarkable  for  three  things;  it  has  the 
argest  lakes,  the  longest  rivers,  and  the  longest  chain  of 
Qountains  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  largest  lake  is 
^ake  Superior,  the  longest  river  is  the  IVIississippi,  the 
ongest  chain  of  mountains  is  that  which  extends  nearly  the 
7hole  length  of  the  continent,  being  called  the  Andes  in 
Jouth  America,  the  Cordilleras  in  Guatimala  and  Mexico, 
md  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  United  States. 

Questions.— 2.  What  does  the  continent  of  America  consist  of?  What 
f  the  Isthmus  of  Darien?  Extent  and  population  of  America?  8.  What 
3  known  of  the  northern  part  of  America?  What  of  Greenland?  4, 
countries  of  North  America?  6.  What  of  the  West  Indies?  Divisions 
f  South  America?  Brazil?  6.  What  of  the  northern  part  of  North 
America?  7.  What  of  vegetation  as  you  proceed  south?  8.  What  of 
ndian  tribes?  What  of  the  climate  as  you  proceed  south  to  the  north 
f  South  America?  9.  What  of  Cape  Horn?  Animals  of  America? 
Jirds?  10.  What  animals  were  found  there?  What  of  cattle?  Native 
drds?  11.  Describe  the  two  classes  of  people  in  America.  12.  For  what 
3  America  remarkable?  "V^Tiat  of  Lake  Superior?  Mississippi  river? 
?he  Andes? 

Answer  (he  following  from  the  Map  of  (lie  Western  Hemispherej  p.  8. 

How  is  the  continent  of  America  bounded  on  the  east  ?    On  the  west  ? 
There  is   Cap6   Horn?    West   Indies?    Greenland?    The   SandwicK 
dands?  In  which  direction  is  Cape  Horn  from  ^^\?  ^otVt  ^^^«t^«t^ 
tehring's  Straits? 
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Chap;  CXLYIL-r-AuBiOA  corImmL 

THX  TIRST  INHABITAJEITS  -OF  JJODIGJl. 

1.  When  the  traveller  behold  such  fine  cities  as  Boeton,  New 
York,  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Loidsvine,  and 
Cincinnati;  and  sees  a  country  of  such  immense  extent 
dotted  all  over  with  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  he  can  searodljr 
believe  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago^  the  whels 
continent  of  America  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  AMca. 

2.  Yet  such  is  the  &ct.  The  country  was  indeed  inhafaitad 
by  many  tribes  of  Indians,  but  these  people  had  no  bookSy 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Where  they 
came  &om,  or  when  they  first  settled  in  America,  no  one  can 
certainly  tell. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  northern  portions  of  North  America 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Esquimaux.  These 
differ  from  all  the  other  Indians,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Laplanders.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  these  polar 
regions  were  settled  by  people  who  came  firom  Europe  in 
boats,  many  centuries  since. 

4.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible,  appears  fi:om  the  feet  that 
the  Norwegians  are  known  to  have  discovered  Iceland  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  that  they  actually  made  settlements 
in  Greenland  in  the  ninth  century.    It  appears,  then,  that 

portions  of  America  were  aaVw^Si^  ^SsaJwyi  by  these  northern 
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luropeans,  who  possessed  no  other  than  small  vessels,  and 
ttle  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

5.  But  how  did  the  other  Indians  get  to  this  country?  K 
ou  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  you  will  see,  at 
le  northern  part,  that  America  and  Asia  come  very  close 
)gether.  They  are  separated  only  by  Behring's  Straits, 
''hich  are  but  eighteen  miles  wide. 

6.  Across  the  narrow  channel,  the  people  of  the  present 
ay,  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  accustomed  to  pass  in 
leir  little  boats.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  then,  that 
lany  ages  since,  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  Tartars  wan- 
ered  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  crossed  over  to  America, 
'hese  may  have  been  numerous,  and  consisting  of  different 
•ibes;  a  foundation  may  thus  have  been  laid  for  the  peopling 
f  the  American  continent. 

7.  But  it  is  also  thought  that  the  people  of  Southern  Asia, 
ave  reached  the  central  part  of  America,  by  passing  from 
dand  to  island,  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they 
an  do,  as  many  of  the  islanders  in  the  Ocean  build  and 
lanage  very  beautiful  canoes. 

8.  There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  Ameri- 
sin  Indians  and  some  Asiatic  tribes,  and  they  appear  to 
ossess  some  singular  customs  known  in  Asia.  Thus  it 
^ould  seem  that  Asia,  which  furnished  the  first  inhabitants 
f  Africa  and  Europe,  also  supplied  America  with  the  first 
iiman  beings  that  trod  its  shores. 
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QuBsnoNi.— 1.  Mfhikt  of  Ameriea  three  handled  and  cmryeui  agrf 
2.  What  of  the  Indians?  8.  The  Esquimaoz?  What  Beemi  prdbaUel 
4.  What  of  the  Norwegians?  6.  What  straits  separate  Aoa  and  Ameckai 
Their  width?  6.  What  is  there  reason  to beliere?  7.  HdwisitsoiqpoBed 
that  the  oentral  part  of  America  beoame  peofkled?  8.  Whom  do  om 
Indians  resemble  ?   How  was  America  probably  first  peopled  ? 


Chap.  GLXYIIL — ^America  catUmued. 

DISOOYSBT  OF  AXEBICA  BT  COLUMBUS. 

1.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ancient  Carthaginiaitf 
discovered  South  America,  and  made  settlements  there.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  a  Punic  inscription  was  dug  up 
at  Monte  Video;  but  the  truth  of  this  is  very  doubtful; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  discovery  had  been  forgotten  for  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  But  it  is  now  certain  that  the 
Danish  northmen  first  went  to  Iceland,  then  to  Greenland, 
and  afterward  to  that  part  of  America  which  is  now  the 
United  States;  this  happened  about  a.d.  1000.  The  par- 
ticulars of  these  expeditions  were  not  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  till  a  very  few  years  ago.  The  first  inhabitant  of  the 
Old  World,  who  gave  any  information  of  what  was  called 
the  New  World,  as  it  is  now  known,  was  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. He  may  therefore  fairly  be  called  the  discoverer  of 
America. 

2.  This  illustrious  person  was  bom  at  Genoa,  in  Italy,  id 

1442.     As  he  grew  \ip,  lii^  "^«id  great  attention  to  the  studjj 

of  geography.    The  idea  eTA.^x^^\j^  \sasA  ^OmsS.  there  must 
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be  vast  tracts  of  undiscovered  country  somewhere  on  the  h/ce 
of  the  broad  ocean. 

3.  Columbus  was  poor,  and  had  not  the  means  of  sailing 
in  search  of  these  unknown  lands.  He  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country;  but  they  refiised  it. 
He  next  went  to  Portugal ;  but  there  he  met  with  no  better 
success. 

4.  At  last  he  came  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  king  and  queen  of  that  country.  The  king, 
like  almost  everybody  else,  treated  Columbus  with  neglect 
and  scorn. 

5.  But  the  queen  thought  so  favourably  of  his  project,  that 
she  sold  her  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 
Three  small  vessels  were  equipped  with  ninety  men,  and  with 
provisions  for  one  year.  Columbus  took  the  command,  and 
sailed  from  Spain  on  the  third  of  August,  1492. 

6.  He  first  held  his  course  southward,  and  touched  at  the 
Canary  islands.  Thence  he  steered  straight  towards  the 
west.  After  a  few  weeks,  his  men  became  alarmed ;  they 
feared  that  they  should  never  again  behold  their  native 
country,  nor  any  land  whatever,  but  should  perish  in  the 
trackless  sea. 

7.  Columbus  did  his  utmost  to   encourage  them.      He 
promised  to  turn  back,  if  land  were  not  discovered  within 
three  days.     On  the  evening  of  the  last  day,  at  about  ten 
o'clock  he  looked  from  the  deck  of  his  \ei^^^^  ^sj^^Xi'^'^^  ^ 
light  gleaming  over  the  sea.     He  knew  \\i"aX>\>KVA\^^^*^^sssx^'^ 


thought  that  their  white  saila  were  wings. 

9.  Golambus  clothed  himself  magnificently,  a 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  hta  hand.  Hia  first  act  w: 
down  and  kisa  the  shore.  '  lie  then  erected  a 
s]anbol  that  Christianity  was  now  to  lake  the  plact 
ism.  He  declared  the  island  to  be  the  propertj 
Isabella.  He  then  viBit«d  other  islands,  and  n 
Spain,  giving  an  account  of  the  wonderful  things  h( 
He  made  a  second,  but  it  was  not  till  hia  third  t 
he  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 

10.  No  sooner  had  Columbns  proved  that  there 
a  new  world  beyond  the  sea,  than  several  other 
made  voyages  thitherwards.  Americas  Yespuciu 
of  Florence,  went  there,  and  contrived  to  have 
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Questions^— 1.  What  lias  been  conjectured?  When  did  the  Danes 
Tisit  America?  What  of  Christopher  Columbus?  2.  When  and  where 
was  he  bom?  Tell  the  story  of  Columbus  till  the  time  when  he  set  sail. 
6.  Which  way  did  he  first  steer  his  course?  What  of  his  men?  7.  How 
did  Columbus  encourage  them?  What  land  was  first  discovered?  8. 
What  of  the  people?  9.  What  did  Columbus  now  do?  10.  What  of 
Americus  Vespucius  ?    11.  What  of  other  discoveries  ? 


Chap.  CLXIX. — America  continued. 

▲  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  ICELAND  AND  GREENLAND.       SETTLEMENTS  OF 

THE  FRENCH  IN  AMERICA. 

1.  I  HAVE  already  told  you  that  the  island  of  Iceland  was 
discovered  by  a  Norwein  pirate,  in  860.  After  this,  the 
Norwegians  sent  people  to  settle  there.  It  is  a  cold,  dreary 
country,  and  there  is  a  terrible  mountain  in  the  island, 
called  Hecla,  which  sometimes  sends  out  fire,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  and  shakes  the  whole  island  with  its  frightful  rum- 
blings. 

2.  But  still  the  inhabitants  increased,  and  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  981.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  they  have 
continued  a  quiet,  honest  set  of  people.  Their  number  is 
now  fifty  thousand,  and  they  are  under  the  government  of 
Denmark. 

3.  Greenland  was   discovered  about  the  same  tvccijb  ^^ 
Iceland,   and  settled   soon  after.      Tyjo   a^\Xi<wxievi\a.  ^«t^ 
formed.     Tie  colony  continued  to  ^owT\^\i  ^S^  ^35^'^  "3'^'*^ 
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1379,  when  the  weetem  setilement  was  destroyed  by  the 
nativee.  About  1409,  dielurbances  in  Denmark  put  a  sUp 
to  the  annual  Bending  of  ships  to  Grreenland,  and,  as  tbt 
colonies  had  no  veaaela,  all  iDt«rcoiirse  was  at  an  end, 
The  eastern  settlement  is  supposed,  like  the  western,  U 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  It  wa; 
not  till  1721  that  a  new  Danish  settlement  was  made  ii 
Greenland,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  settlement  noa 
consists  of  ten  missionary  establishments,  and  twenty-dghi 
faotories,  &c.  About  a  huodred  and  fifty  Europeans,  anc 
six  thousand  Greenlanders  constitate  the  population.  Ai 
this  time,  the  winter  wa3  so  severe  as  to  block  up  the  sea 
and  since  that  time  nothing  has  been  known  of  the  colonj 
of  settlers.  It  is  probable  they  all  perished  long  aincft 
This  settlement  was  on  the  northern  part  of  Greenland 
Aootber  colony  was  settled  in  the  south-western  part  d 
Greenland ;  this  continued  to  the  present  day,  but  the  in* 
habitants  are  few  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  native 
Esquimaux ;  the  rest  are  the  descendants  of  the  Norwegian 
settlers. 

4.  The  portion  of  America  which  is  now  tinder  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  consbts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Ne* 
Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
New  Britain. 

5.  All  these  provinces  together  compose  a  tract  of  countix 
equal  ID  extent  to  the  United  States.    They  are  boonded 

north  by  the  Arctic  Sea  w>i  "SaffiHis,  "ttwj,  east  iy  tin 
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Atlantic,  south  by  the  United  States,  and  west  by  Russian 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

6.  The  first  people  who  formed  settlements  in  America,  to 
the  northward  of  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States^ 
were  the  French.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  fishing- vessels  to  this  coast. 

7.  In  1524,  a  Frenchman,  named  James  Cartier,  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  built  a  fort,  in  which  he  parsed  the 
winter.  Settlements  were  soon  after  formed  in  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  appointed 
the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  be  governor-general  of  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  territories. 

8.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  founded  in  the  year  1608.  It 
stands  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  is  on  a  high  rock  of  limestone 
and  slate. 

9.  The  French  settlers  were  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  Indians.  They  purchased  the  ftirs  which  the  red  men 
obtained  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  These  were  sent  to 
Europe  and  sold  at  a  great  profit.  Some  of  the  French 
were  married  to  Indian  wives. 

10.  When  the  English  began  to  form  settlements  to  the 
southward  of  Canada,  the  French  incited  the  savages  to 
make  war  upon  them.  Parties  of  French  and  Indians  would 
Bometimes  come  from  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  bum  the 
New  England  villages.  The  inhabitants  -s^et^Y^^^^"^  ^"^s^- 
ried  captive  to  Canada. 
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11.  In  1629,  Sir  David  E^ih,  a  British  ofitoer,  took  Qoe- 
bec ;  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  French.  Hie 
people  of  New  England  made  seyeral  attempts  to  get  it 
back  again. 

12.  In  1711,  the  British  government  sent  a  strong  fleet 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hovendon  Walker.  There  was  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men  on  board  the  ships. 

13.  If  thej  had  landed  in  safety,  tiiej  would  probaUj 
have  succeeded  in  taking  Quebec  But  when  tfaej  were 
entering  the  river,  the  vessels  became  involved  in  a  ftg;  A 
strong  wind  began  to  blow,  and  drove  dght  or  nine  of  ihem 
upon  the  rocky  shore. 

14.  The  next  morning  the  French  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  a  thousand  men  in  scarlet  coats,  heaped  among  the  rocks. 
These  were  the  drowned  English  soldiers.  This  sad  event 
caused  the  English  to  give  up  the  design  of  conquering 
Canada. 

Questions.— 1.  When  was  Iceland  discovered?  "What  of  it?  Mount 
Hecla?  2.  When  was  Christianity  introduced  into  Iceland?  People? 
What  of  Greenland?  3.  Colony  at  Greenland?  When  was  it  last  heard 
of?  Colony  in  the  south?  The  people?  4.  What  does  British  America 
consist  of?    6.  How  large  is  it?    Boundaries?    6.  What  of  the  French? 

7.  What  was  done  in  1524?    Who  was  appointed  governor  of  Canada? 

8.  When  and  where  was  Quebec  founded?  9.  What  of  the  French  and 
Indians  ?  10.  In  what  way  were  the  English  treated  by  them  ?  11.  "When 
and  by  whom  was  Quebec  taken?  12, 13, 14.  What  was  done  in  1711? 
Oive  an  account  of  the  expedition.    What  was  the  obtject  of  it  ? 
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Chap.  CLXX. — America  continued. 

THE  FBENCH  COLONIES  CONQUEBED  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

.  Whenever  there  was  war  between  France  and  Old  Eng- 
ind,  there  was  likewise  a  war  between  New  England  and 
18  French  provinces  in  America.  The  French  built  strong 
»rtresses,  and  the  English,  or  Americans,  made  great  efforts 
)  take  them. 

2.  The  French  had  carefully  fortified  the  city  of  Louis- 
ourg,  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  In  1745,  the  New 
Ingland  people  formed  a  project  of  taking  it.  They  raised 
strong  army,  and  gave  the  command  to  a  Boston  merchant, 
amed  William  Pepperell. 

3.  The  army  sailed  under  the  escort  of  an  English  fleet, 
Qd  landed  on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  General  Pepper- 
ll's  men  were  merely  farmers  and  mechanics ;  and  he  him- 
ilf  knew  little  about  taking  fortresses. ' 

4.  But  if  the  New  Englanders  had  no  skill,  they  had 
lenty  of  courage.  They  erected  batteries  and  cannonaded 
le  city  for  about  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  French  com- 
lander  hauled  down  his  flag.  The  conquest  of  Louisbourg 
as  considered  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

5.  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  the  French,  at  the  close  of 
le  war.    But  it  was  again  taken  by  General  Wolfe  in  1758. 
he  same  general  soon  afterwards  led  9ss.  ys\ss^  w^^ssi^* 
uebec. 
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6.  This  dtj  was  so  Bttonfjtj  6rtified|  thai  it  i^pasred. 
almost  impossibile  to  take  it.  It  had  a  dtadd,  ifUdi  wai 
built  on  a  rock,  seyeral  hundred  feet  high;  and  there  "weie 
strong  walls  aU  around  tke  city.  And«beadeB  the  French 
garrison  within  the  walls,  tkere  was  a  large  French  annj  oa 
the  outside. 

7.  But  General  Wolfe  was  determined  to  take  Quebec,  cr 
lose  his  life  in  the  attempt  After  trying  yaiions  other 
methods,  he  led  his  armj  from  the  shore  of  the  river  jxp  a 
steep  precipice.  When  thej  reached  the  top,  thej  were  on 
a  level  with  the  walls  of  Quebec 

8.  This  bold  movement  was  performed  in  the  ni^it.  Ai 
soon  as  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  commanded  the 
French  army  heard  of  it,  he  marched  to  meet  the  British. 
A  battle  was  begun  immediately. 

9.  General  Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  led  them  bravely  onward.  Though  he  had  received  two 
wounds,  he  refused  to  quit  the  field.  At  last,  a  ball  struck 
him  in  the  body,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground. 

10.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  carried  him  to  the  rear.  But, 
though  the  hand  of  death  was  on  him.  General  Wolfe  thought 
only  of  the  battle  that  was  raging  around*  He  heard  a  voice 
shouting,  "  They  run !  they  run !"  and  he  asked  who  it  vas 
that  fled. 

11.  "It  is  the  French!"  said  a  soldier.     "They  are  beaten! 
Tie  victory  is  ours!"    A  glad  smile  appeared  on  the  general'* 

face.     "  Then  I  4\e  Yia-^CT  ^''  ^'^  ^^^^>  *^^  ^rijired. 
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12.  The  victory  was  complete^  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
was  mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  Quebec 
was  surrendered.  The  whole  province,  and  all  the  French 
possessions  in  thie  north,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 

13.  They  have  ever  since  continued  under  the  British 
government.  When  the  other  American  territories  of  Great 
Britain  became  independent,  these  old  French  colonies  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

Questions.— 1.  What  was  the  consequence  of  a  war  between  Franct 
and  England?  2.  Where  was  Louisbourg?  What  was  done  in  1746? 
Describe  the  capture  of  Louisbourg?  6.  When  was  it  restored  to  the 
French?  When  taken  by  General  Wolfe?  6.  Describe  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  8.  Who  commanded  the  French  army?  Describe  General 
Wolfe's  death.  12.  Consequence  of  the  victory.  French  possession*. 
13.  To  what  are  the  old  French  colonies  attached? 


Chap.  CLXXL — America  continued. 

DESCBIPTION  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  talk  of  America ;  but  in  the  first 
vce,  let  us  go  to  a  map,  for  the  first  step  in  studying  the 
tory  of  a  country  should  be  to  learn  its  situation,  bound- 
'.s,  shape,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. 

.  The  United  States,  originally  thirteen  in  number,  are 
ided  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by  the 
ntic  Ocean,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexie.ci  axA\3ftfe'^\»^w^ 
[exico,  and  west  by  the  Paci&c  Ocean*    "^V^  ^VO^^ 
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country  is  about  as  extenslYe  as  all  Surogte,  and  Mntuai 
about  tbirty  millions  of  inbabitants. 

8.  Not  mucb  more  than  half  of  this  Tastcoonlrf  IB  aettieii 
Most  of  the  western  portion  is  unoccupied^  or  qbIj  ihoBij 
scattered  over  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  m 
now  divided  into  thirly-one  states,  each  having  a  governor, 
and  a  legislature  to  make  laws.  The  whole  are  united  undor 
a  national  government,  ov^  which  a  president  is  placed  n 
chief  ruler. 

4.  The  United  States  are  frequently  spoken  of  under  four 
sections.  The  Northern,  Eastern,  or  New  England  Statei 
are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  The  Middle  states  are  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  The 
Southern  states  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississipi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
Western  states  are  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  California.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  terri- 
tories called  Miuesdta,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  These,  when  their  populatioa 
reaches  a  certain  number,  will  be  admitted  as  states.  It  is 
in  the  newest  state  of  California  that  the  great  discovery  of 
gold  took  place  in  1848. 

5.  The  United  States  are  favoured  by  a  great  many  fioe 
rivers  flowing  through  fertile  valleys.      There  are  msBj 

mountains,  but  none  «te  ^^  "Vo^l  ^  ^^  A^des  of  Souli 
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nerica,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  or  the  Himalaya  mountains  of 
ia.  The  climate  of  the  north  is  temperate,  and  the  soil 
ilds  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits.  In  the  south 
is  warm,  and  oranges,  figs,  and  lemons  flourish. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  necessary  in  studymg  the  history  of  a  ooun- 
?  2.  Boundaries  of  the  United  States?  Extent?  Population?  ^. 
w  large  a  portion  is  settled  ?  What  of  the  goyemment  ?  4.  Diyisions 
;lie  United  States?  6.  Face  of  the  country?  Climate?  Soil?  Pro- 
stions? 


Chap.  CLXXIT. — America  continued. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Bbfobe  speaking  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole  coun- 
'',  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  the  settlements  of  the 
rend  colonies.  I  shall  begin  with  New  England,  because 
It  section  of  the  Union  is  the  most  northerly,  though  not 
3t  settled. 

2.  New  England,  as  I  have  said,  contains  the  states  of 
sdne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
and,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lower 
mada,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
iith  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by 
5W  York. 

3.  In  the  year  1620,  a  ship  called  the  Mayflower  arrived 
the  coast  of  New  England,  with,  a  XLMTCk^aec  ^i  xms^Kjes^ 

d  pious  men  and  women,  and  ihevT  c^tXAs^xi*    '\!>sisr5  \i»a. 

2  a 


:hK^^^^^        tniversai.  kistory.  ^^^^^ 

been  driven  from  England  hy  persecution,  and  had  gone  to 
the  dreary  wilderness,  in  order  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences. 

4.  It  was  the  cold  wintry  month  of  December,  when  the 
Mayflower  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  The  people 
went  on  shore,  and  the  rock  on  which  they  landed  has  ever 
since  been  considered  snored. 

5.  They  went  to  work,  and  built  tbemselTes  some  poor 
■huts.  At  first  they  met  with  great  difflculties  and  hardships. 
Many  of  them  fell  sick  and  died,  TJie  Bun'ivors  were  oftea 
in  want  of  food,  and  were  forced  to  dig  for  Bhell-fish  on  iho 
eea-shoTe.  i 

6.  In  addition  to  their  other  troubles,  the  wild  Indians 
Bometimea  threatened  to  attack  them.  But  the  Pilgrims  were    | 
es  brave  and  pafient  as  they  were  pious.      They  put  their 
trust  in  God,  and  steadily  pursued  their  design  of  making  > 
permanent  settlement  in  the  country. 

7.  Soon  after  this  settlement  at  Plymouth,  other  companies 
of  reU^ous  persons  landed  in  different  parts  of  New  Englani 
Some  settled  at  Salem,  and  others  at  Boston. 

8.  In  the  year  163G,  sixty  men,  women,  and  children, 
journeyed  from  Maasachnaetts  to  Connecticut,  to  make  > 
settlement  there.  They  went  through  the  woods  on  foot,  awl 
drove  their  cattle  before  them,  and  had  no  shelter  at  ni(^   ' 
but  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  When  they  reached  the  Connee- 

dcut  river,  ibej  began  to  b\uld  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  otbtf   ; 
towaa.    These  were  fhe  fiiftV.  «KS«iOWQ.'a\n.^ofc<3ooi»(9tic* 
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a  1636,  a  pious  minister  of  Baptist  sentiments,  and  a 
3f  the  poet  Milton,  named  Roger  Williams,  was  ban- 
•om  Massachusetts.  He  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
at  Providence,  where  he  established  perfect  religious 
which  till  then  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  good 
as  a  great  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  they  had  a  strong 
n  for  him. 

By  degrees,  villages  were  built  all  along  the  sea-coast 
T  England,  and  settlements  began  to  be  formed  on  the 
.'ivers.  But  a  thick  and  dreary  forest  still  overshadowed 
ater  part  of  the  country,  and  bears  and  wolves  often 
i  around  the  cottas:es.    • 

IONS.— 2.  What  of  New  England  ?  Boundaries  ?  3.  What  took 
1620  ?  Describe  the  settlement  of  Plymouth.  7.  What  of  other 
nts?  What  took  place  in  1636?  9.  When  and  by  whom  was 
ice  settled  ?  10.  What  was  done  by  degrees  ?  What  of  the 
part  of  New  England? 


Chap.  CLXXIH. — ^America  continued. 

AFFAIRS   OP  NEW  ENGLAND  CONTINUED. 

I  settlers  of  New  England  were  good  and  pious  people ; 
ny  of  them  seemed  to  have  pretty  much  the  same  feel- 
ivards  the  Indians  that  they  had  towards  the  bears  and 
They  considered  them  a  sort  of  wild  animal,  or  if 
3ry  wicked  ones, 

he  best  friend  that  ever  the  led  TSicii  "W^^^s^  "^^S'Ka. 
EJe  considered  them  his  fellow-\)em^*,  ^cw^-^eoJ^^^^^^ 


down  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  chanj 
grounds  into  cultivated  fields, 

4.  The  settlers  had,  therefore,  many  wars  i 
but  the  most  terrible  one  broke  out  in  the  yet 
called  King  Philip's  war.  Kiug.Philip,  th 
Avas  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  it  wa»  hb  d 
all  the  settlers,  and  make  Kew  England  a  wi 

5.  King  Fhilip  first  made  an  attack  on 
Swanzey,  in  Massachusetts,  as  they  were  co; 
meeting-house,  on  Fast-day.  Eight  or  nil 
shot.  Many  others  were  killed  and  scalped  i 
of  the  country,  and  many  houses  were  set  on 

6.  Almost  every  man  in  New  England  nov 
musket,  and  went  out  to  fight  King  Fhilip. 
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contained  six  hundred  wigwams,  or  huts.     All  the  Indian 
women  and  children  had  taken  refuge  there. 

8.  Four  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  in  the  fort.  But 
the  settlers  boldly  attacked  them,  broke  into  the  fort,  and  set 
the  wigwams  on  fire.  Many  of  the  old  and  infirm  Indians, 
as  well  as  the  women  and  poor  helpless  children,  were  burnt 
alive. 

9.  A  thousand  Indian  warriors  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  several  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The  remainder 
fled.  The  fort  presented  a  horrible  spectacle,  with  half-burnt 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  children,  strewn  among  the  ashes 
of  the  wigwams. 

10.  But  still  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  for  King  Philip 
was  alive.  The  next  summer  it  was  known  that  he  had 
taken  refuge  at  Mount  Hope,  in  Ehode  Island.  Captain 
Church  pursued  him  thither  with  a  small  party  of  men,  and 
he  was  shot  by  an  Indian  of  the  American  party. 

11.  After  this  war  the  Indians  were  never  again  able  to 
do  so  much  mischief  to  the  New  England  people.  But,  for 
Xnany  years  afterwards,  they  would  sometimes  steal  out  of 
the  woods  by  night,  set  the  villages  on  fire,  and  slaughter  the 
inhabitants.  The  New  England  colonies,  however,  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  time  the  country  had  many  pleasant  towns 
and  villages. 

Questions.— 1.  How  were  the  IndiaDS  consldexftd  Vyj  \>afc  ^^'vKSst^'X  '^. 
What  of  John  Eliot?    8,  How  did  the  Indians  con«v^«t  \>afe  Vc^^^*^  ^^^" 
4.  When  did EiDg FhiUp'a  war  hegm'i    What  oi  ^Vxsl^^V^^^    ^.^V«^ 


v*> 
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did  he  first  attack  the  Ameriottns?  a  What  did  the  people  dot  T.IHitt 
did  they  do  the  next  winter?  What  of  the  fbrt?  a  .9.  Beeoribe  tbo 
destruction  of  the  fort?  la  Pesoribe  the  end  of  King  Fhilip.  ILWhtt 
of  the  Indians  after  this  war? 


Chap.  CLXXTtT. — America  amimuecL 

XABLT  BISTORT  OF  yXBGDflA. 

1.  The  colonj  of  Yir^nia  was  settled  some  yean  bebn 
New  EnglancL  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  fixed  a  oohmj  there  in 
1584,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  sickness.  JameetowOf  on 
James  river,  was  founded  by  Captain  Cbristopher  Newport, 
in  1607.  The  Indians  gave  the  settlers  great  trouble,  and 
would  probably  have  destroyed  them,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Captain  John  Smith. 

2.  Captain  Smith  was  a  gallant  man,  who,  before  he 
came  to  Virginia,  had  fought  bravely  against  the  Turks.  He 
showed  himself  equally  valiant  in  his  engagements  with  the 
Indians. 

3.  But  one  day,  when  Captain  Smith  was  retreating  from 
a  large  party  of  savages,  he  sunk  up  almost  to  his  neck  in  a 
swamp.  The  Indians  pulled  him  out,  and  carried  him  to 
their  king,  Powhatan. 

4.  Powhatan  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power,  for 
he  had  been  more  afraid  of  him  than  of  all  the  other  English- 
men together,  and  Ivft  determined  immediately  to  put  him 
to  death.      Accoxditi^^,  C«.^\.«mx  ^\si\^^  V^mv^  'were  tied, 


i 
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nd  he  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  on  a  lar^ 
tone. 

5.  Eing  Powhatan  who  was  a  man  of  immense  size  ant 
trength,  then  seized  a  great  club,  intending  to  kill  Captain 
•mith;  but,  just  as  the  blow  was  falling,  his  daughter  Poca* 
ontas  rushed  forward. 

6.  This  beautiful  Indian  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the 
odj  of  Captain  Smith,  and  besought  her  father  to  have 
lercy;  and  the  fierce  Indian  could  not  resist  her  tears  and 
ntreaties. 

7.  Captain  Smith  was  therefore  released  and  sent  back 
>  Jamestown.  The  name  of  Pocahontas  will  always  be 
onoured  in  Virginia.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
^  the  English  settlers,  and  her  descendants  are  living  in 

irginia  to  this  day. 

8.  I  must  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Vir- 
ia,  till  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.    This  began  in 

5.     The  principal  event  in  this  war,  as  far  as  relates  to 

^nia,  was  the  defeat  of  the  English  general,  Braddock, 

fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  French  and  Americans, 

vas  killed,  with  great  numbers  of  his  men.      Colonel 

lington,  who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  general, 

I  much  reputation  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  routed 


IONS.— 1.  When  was   Jamestown   settled?       2.  WheA.  <5k^  '»&x^ 
3,  4,  6.  Relate  the  adventure  of  Ctw^\awi  ^tsCx'Cb.  V>So^  '^iaR 
6,  7.  What  of  Pocahontas  ?    8.  Yfhat  ot  'BT^vdAosSa.'^ 
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Chap.  CLXXV. — ^Akebioa  coi^&mtSL 

SBISUDUBHT  OV  TBS  (MEBDDI  OOIXXMXBS* 

1.  I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  other  ooloiiieB. 
The  first  settitement  in  New  York  was  made  in  1618,  cm  iks 
shores  of  the-Hudson  river,  where  Albanj  now  Btands.  Ths 
city  of  New  York,  finmded  about  the  same  timoi  was  at  fiiit 
called  New  Amsterditfii;  it  derived  its  name  fiom  Ae 
capital  of  HdUand,  for  the  earlj  setders  were  natives  of  that 
country. 

2.  In  1664,  the  province  of  New  York  was  BurfenJaei 
by  the  Dutch  into  the  hands  of  the  EngKsh.  It  grew  and 
prospered  very  fest,  and  became  one  of  the  most  poweiM 
of  the  colonies. 

3.  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1681.  Its  founder  was 
William  Fenn,  a  Quaker,  and  all  the  earliest  settlers  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  sect  of  Quakers.  When  William  Perm 
arrived  in  the  country,  he  bought  lands  of  the  Indians,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  them. 

4.  This  treaty  was  always  held  sacred.  The  Indians  saw 
that  the  Quakers  were  men  of  Peace,  and  therefore  they 
were  careful  never  to  do  them  any  injury.  There  are  no 
stories  of  Indian  warfare  with  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  The  province  of  Maryland  was  given  by  Charles  the 
First  to  Lord  Baltimore.     He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
in  J  63  4,  he  broug\it  o\e»T  two  hundred  people  of  the  same 
reJigion,  and  made  0:ie  te^.  «fc\.\)^xafc\i\.\\5i^^&a^^ 
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6.  Carolina  first  began  to  be  permanently  settled  in  1 680. 
In  1729,  it  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
The  first  settlement  in  Georgia  was  made  in  1733.  The 
principal  founder  was  General  James  Oglethrope.  He  came 
from  England  with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers,  and 
began  to  build  the  city  of  Savannah.  All  the  other  states 
have  been  established  since  England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  America. 

Questions.— 1.  When  and  where  was  the  first  settlement  in  New 
York?  What  was  the  city  of  New  York  first  called?  2.  l\hat  of  the 
province  of  New  York?  8.  When  and  by  whom  was  Pennsylvania 
settled?  How  did  William  Penn  treat  the  Indians?  4.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  his  treaty  with  them?  6.  Who  gave  Maryland  to  Lord 
Boltiinore?  What  of  Lord  Baltimore ?  When  did  he  settle  Maryland? 
5.  When  was  Carolina  settled?  When  divided?  First  settlement  in 
Georgia?  Who  founded  it?  What  city  did  he  build?  What  of  the  other 
states? 


Chap.  CLXXVI. — ^America  continued, 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  BEVOLUTION. 

1.  The  reader  will  have  learnt,  by  the  preceding  chapters, 
how  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Florida,  became  covered  with  colonies,  which  were  all 
under  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants 
were  growing  numerous. 

2.  When  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  his  ministers 
beheld  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  eo\oTv\5i^,  ^«^  ^<i\?Kt- 
Dodned  to  derive  some  profit  from  them,    ¥ot  \?Ki&  ^^i^t^^^^•» 
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in  1765,  the  British  parliament  passed  what  was  called  the 
Stamp  Act.  But  the  Americans  were  resolved  that  no  king 
on  earth  should  take  their  property,  without  their  own 
consent. 

3.  They  made  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
that  parliament  was  forced  to  repeal  it.  But  a  tax  was  soon 
afterwards  laid  on  tea ;  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  America  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

4.  In  the  year  1770,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  some  of 
these  soldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  which  three 
Americans  were  killed  and  five  wounded.  But  instead  of 
being  affrighted  by  this  bloodshed,  the  people  grew  more 
determined  in  their  resistance. 

5.  In  the  year  1773,  some  ships  were  sent  from  London  to 
the  colonies,  laden  with  cargoes  of  tea.  Three  of  the  ships 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  One  night,  a  number  of 
persons  went  on  board,  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  and  threw 
all  the  tea  overboard. 

G.  When  tidings  of  this  event  were  carried  to  England,  the 
king  and  ministry  saw  that  they  could  not  retain  authoritj 
over  the  Americans,  unless  by  force  of  arms. 

Questions.— 2.  What  did  the  British  parliament  do?  What  did  the 
Americans  resolve?  3.  What  did  they  do?  What  of  a  tax  on  tea? 
What  of  soldiers  ?  4.  Describe  the  quarrel  at  Boston.  5.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  year  177o?  Describe  the  destruction  of  the  tea.  0.  AVbat 
did  the  king  and  ministers  now  do? 
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Chap.  CLXXVll. — Amkrtca  continued. 

THE  AMEBICAN  WAB. 

1.  The  Americans,  being  resolved  not  to  pay  taxes  which 
were  laid  on  them  by  the  British  parliament,  now  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent 
from  Europe.  To  manage  their  affairs  they  elected  a  body 
of  men,  which  was  called  the  Congress. 

2.  The'fmst  blood  was  shed  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1775,  at  Lexington,  near  Boston.  The  English 
general,  Gage,  sent  eight  hundred  soldiers  to  seize  some 
American  cannon  and  ammunition,  at  a  place  called  Concord; 
but  the  English,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

3.  The  American  army  then  posted  itself  on  Bunker  Hill, 
which  overlooks  Boston,  and  there  they  raised  works,  from 
which  they  intended  to  fire  on  the  English  garrison  and  fleet. 
The  English  attacked  them,  and,  after  a  terrible  battle,  the 
Americans  were  driven  out;  but  the  English  lost  an  immense 
number  of  soldiers. 

4.  It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  battle  that  General 
Washington  took  the  command  of  the  American  forces. 

5.  The  Americans  were  so  much  encouraged  by  the  stand 
which  they  had  made,  that,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the 
Congress  declared  the  United  States  independent.     On  their 
doing  this,  France  and  Spain,  and  theii  ^o^^\A^  ioroife^  ^ss^ 
alliance  with  the  Americans. 
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6.  In  1777  the  Americans  gained  a  yery  greai  advantage. 
General  Btu^yne  advanoed  against  them  fiom  Canada  with 
a  large  army,  but  he  was  hemmed  in«  and  was  oompeDed  to 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  to  General  G^tes.  This  saoeess  in* 
duced  the  French  to  send  a  fleet  and  anny  to  aarist  the 
Americans. 

7.  The  Americans  were  placed  in  great  danger,  In  1780^ 
by  the  treachery  of  General  Amoldt  who  joined  the  EngpUi, 
and  had  intended  to  give  up  to  them  the  important  fbortranof 
West  Point.  On  this  occasion,  Mi^or  dAndr^  a  British  oflSeer, 
was  employed  to  negotiate  with  Arnold.  He  was  taken  bj 
the  Americans,  and  executed  as  a  spy.- 

8.  Many  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  parties,  in 
most  of  which  the  English  were  conquerors ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  put  down  the  general  resistance  which 
they  met  with  in  such  an  extensive  country.  They  could 
keep  possession  of  little  more  ground  than  that  on  which 
they  stood. 

9.  The  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English  was  given 
by  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis's  army  at  York  Town, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1781.  The  war 
was,  indeed,  continued  till  1783,  but  nothing  important 
occurred.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  all  the 
British  troops  sailed  homewards. 

10.  Thus  you  see  that  the  war  which  began  by  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  waa  leiminated  after  having  continued  for 

eight  years. 
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Qus8TiONS.--l.  What  did  the  Americans  determine  on?  What  did 
they  do  ?  What  was  the  name  of  the  body  which  they  elected  ?  What 
was  that  body  chosen  for  ?  2.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  blood  spilt  ? 
How  did  the  skirmish  terminate?  3.  Where  did  the  American  army 
post  itself?  What  took  place?  4.  When  did  Washington  take  the 
command?  5.  What  did  the  congress  do ?  What  did  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  do ?  6.  What  great  adyantige  did  the  Americans  gain ?  When, 
where,  and  over  what  British  general?  7.  How  were  the  Americans 
placed  in  great  danger?  By  whom?  What  British  officer  was  put  to 
death  ?  8.  Were  many  battles  fought  ?  Which  party  had  most  success  in 
them?  What  prevented  the  English  from  oyercoming  the  Americans? 
9.  What  was  the  final  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  English?  What  English 
general  surrendered,  and  where  ?  10.  By  what  battle  did  the  war  begin  ? 
How  long  did  the  war  last  ? 


Chap.  CLXXVIII. — ^America  continued. 

▲FFAIBS   OP  THE  UNITED   STATES    SINCE  THE   REVOLUTION, 

1.  "When  the  war  was  over,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  constitution  of  government. 
The  present  federal  constitution  was  prepared  by  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  the  country.     It  came  into  operation  in  1789. 

2.  The  good  and  illustrious  Washington  was  the  first 
president.  He  came  into  office  in  1789,  and  was  re-elected 
at  the  end  of  four  years.  He  died  in  1799,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  universally  lamented.  In  1797,  John  Adams 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  next  president  was  Thomas  Jeffct^QXL-    ^^  's^oecs^^ 


during  two  terms  of  office,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  James 
Madiaon,  in  1 809.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  Jefferson's 
admiaistration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Frane«i 
in  the  year  1803.  This  immense  territory  included  the 
country  between  the  Jlississippi  and  the  Routy  Moiinlains. 
It  waa  bought  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollara.  During  the 
administration  of  Madison,  the  ITnited  States  were  on  iU 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  there  was  great  reason  to  fear 
that  hostilities  would  ensue. 

4,  Accordingly,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1812,  congress 
made  a  decloraliou  of  war.  Troops  were  sent  to  invade 
Canada.  There  were  several  gallant  conflicts  on  the  Cann- 
dian  frontier ;  but  the  Americans  were  more  than  once 
defeated,  and  did  not  succeed  in  conquering  the  province. 
Several  victories  were,  however,  won  by  the  American  navy, 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes.  On  land,  the  English  were 
often  successful,  and,  among  other  exploits,  they  captured 
tbe  American  capital,  after  having  defeated  a  veiy  auperior 
force. 

5.  The  \ast  event  of  the  war  waa  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  a 
strong  Britisti  army  advanced  to  take  the  city.  But  tbej 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  AmericwUi 
under  General  Jackson.  Peace  took  place  in  a  very  ahort 
time  after  this  battle.  The  United  States  have  nut  since  bad 
any  wars,  except  witAi  aKc  Indien  tribes  and  with  Mexico. 

6.  In  1817,  PT6S\4eiA  "S)i»flMRrti.  ■»'4eB&.  fewn.  offise,  wd 
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I  succeeded  by  James  Munroe.  During  the  eight  years 
lis  administratioii  the  country  was  quiet  and  prosperous, 
n  Quincy  Adams  became  president  in  1825.  He.  was 
son  of  old  John  Adams,  who  had  been  the  next  president 
r  Washington.  Neither  the  first  nor  the  second  president 
ims  continued  in  office  longer  than  four  years. 
.  The  next  president  was  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
was  inaugurated  in  1829,  and  began  his  second  term  of 
5e  in  1833.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van  Buren, 
837.  Van  Buren  was  succeeded  by  General  Harrison, 
>  died  after  he  had  been  in  office  only  a  month.  His 
je  was  filled  by  John  Tyler,  the  Vice-President.  The 
t  president  was  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  elected  in 
5.  In  1849,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  president.  In 
0,  Millard  Fillmore;  in  1853,  General  Franklin  Pierce; 
now  James  Buchanan. 

JESTIONS.— 1.  When  was  the  constitution  of  government  formed? 
ho  was  the  first  president?  When  did  he  come  into  office ?  When 
Washington's  death  take  place?  Effect  of  his  death?  When  waa 
i  Adams  chosen?  8.  What  did  Jefferson  purchase  of  the  French? 
hat  year?  How  large  a  country  was  it?  What  did  it  cost?  When 
Madison  made  president?  What  of  the  United  States  during  his 
inistration  ?  4.  When  was  war  declared  ?  What  of  wars  in  Canada  ? 
t  of  naval  battles?  What  of  land  battles?  6.  Describe  the  battle 
ew  Orleans.  When  did  it  take  place  ?  6.  What  was  done  in  1817? 
825?  Whose  son  was  John  Quincy  Adams?  When  did  Jackson 
me  president?  7.  When  was  Martin  Van  Buren  made  prealdAxs^A 
tion  the  others  that  succeeded  him. 
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■  • 

Chap.  CiLXXIX.— Ambmoa  cewiHwmf, 

GENERAL  BS1U.KX8  UPON  THE  HI8TOBT  OV  XHB  jmttMD  RA' 


1.  I  HAYB  now  told  joa  a  abort  stOKj  about  Ihe  ,Vnilii 
States  of  America.  Yoa  will  notiee  tbai  tba  fint  iwittkniMt 
made  bj  tbe  wbite  people  in  tbe  Unilad  Scatee»  waa  at  YaP" 
ginia,  in  1607;  the  next  in  New  Yori^  bj  die  Dnleh,  i$ 
1618 ;  tbe  next  by  tbe  PoritenSy  or,  as  tbij  ace  oAan  eailM 
the  Pilgrima,  at  Plymontbi  in  MawwfhinettBj  bk  16S0. 

2.  Otber  parts  <^tbe  oonntrj  were  soon  aetdodf  cbieflf  If 
people  from  England ;  bnt  colonies  were  ertaMiebad  also  If 
Swedes,  Germans,  and  Frencb.  Tbus  the  whole  com^ 
along  the  Atlantic  border  became  inhabited*  Bj  degreefl^ 
the  settlers  went  farther  and  farther  into  the  wildemeee^ 
until  towns  and  cities  rose  up  throughout  the  whole  interior 
of  the  land. 

3.  Thus  you  will  observe,  that  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  iuhabitant  through- 
out that  vast  country.  The  Indian  tribes  were  numerous) 
and  their  whole  number,  within  the  present  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  might  have  been  two  hundred  thousand* 

4.  But  these  lords  of  the  forest  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  white  people.  Many  of  them  were  slain  in  battks 
with  the  settlers ;  the  others  gradually  retired,  as  the  forefits 
were  cut  down  and  the  lauds  cleared. 

5.  They  lived  by  Taxmtixi^  ^w^^  ^^^x^\«wK^\iuffiJoes,  and 
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wild  turkeys;  and,  as  these  animals  fled  from  town  and 
cities,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  so  the  Indians  went 
with  them. 

6.  In  this  way  the  red  men  vanished  from  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country,  and  at  this  day  there  are  few  of  them 
to  be  seen,  except  in  the  far  western  wilderness.  There 
herds  of  wild  deer,  vast  flocks  of  bisons,  bears,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  wild  animals,  are  to  be  found,  and  there  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Indians. 

7.  Well,  as  the  Indians  retired,  the  white  people  increased, 
being  all  under  the  government  of  the  king  of  England.  At 
Ijie  time  of  the  revolution  they  were  three  millions  in  num- 
ber ;  and,  as  the  king  wished  to  tax  them  without  their  con- 
sent, they  threw  off  his  authority  and  set  up  a  government 
OT  themselves. 

8.  This  government,  or  constitution,  was  formed  in  1789. 
md  the  little  nation  of  three  millions  has  now  become  thirty 
nillions  strong ;  of  whom,  however,  about  one-seventh  are 
daves,  so  that  they  cannot  boast  much  of  their  perfect 
equality. 

QuKSTioNs.— 1.  Where  and  when  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  United 
States?  The  next?  The  next?  2.  What  of  other  parts  of  the  country? 
i.  What  of  the  United  States  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago?  What 
>f  the  Indians  ?  4, 5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indians.  6.  Where  are  they 
now  principally  to  be  seen?  What  of  animals?  7.  What  of  the  white 
leople?  Their  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  revolution?  &,"W5iss^^'5>»» 
Jie  American  goyerninent  completed?  PopuAaA^aii  oil  VJsaa'^xsiXRft^'^^*^'^ 
kt  this  ^me? 

2  H 
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.^T-jd/S^-"- '  ■■    ■■■■■    ■    ■-•    ■■• „ 


ABOUT  0OCTH  iJOBBlOA.  •  »  DOSADO^  JLIS  TBi|l 

"'■'  '■  '."■•■  _* 

1.  No  sooner  bad  Golt^nbafl'  dMuu^ilj^Jl^Ai)p#i%,^^ 
.    pope  of  Borne  daimM  it  all  as  bia  own^  S^Ane^of  the  Cttb^ 
UdiE^B  of  Europe'  weire  'iiiij[iiiiiiiiii1  ((i.lniii  iiiij  J^p  iniiil^ 
Colonies  thei^'uidess  hb  hotineBS-giai^^ 

2.  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  pope  at  ttaCti^M^  He^ 
generously  bestowed  6ae-hal£  of-  the  new-  wnirld^dii  the  U4L 
>of  Spain,  and  the.othfBr'half  on  the.  kiii^  of-PoartogaL    IMF 
kii^  then  sent  out  ships  -and  men,  who  oonquered  inuneo^ 
territories,'  and  reduced  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  slayeif* ' 

8.  The  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  the  West  Id£^ 
They  built  the  city  of  Havannah,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  ani  I 
the  Spanish  governor  had  his  residence  there.  Other  natioitf  : 
afterwards  took  possession  of  these  islands.  The  great  object 
of  all  who  came  to  America  at  this  period,  was  to  get  goU 
and  silver.  The  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  about  tli* 
abundance  of  those  metals  in  some  parts  of  the  westerfl 
continent. 

4.  There  was  supposed  to  be  a  kingdom,  called  El  Dorado, 
or  the  Gilded,  which  was  thus  described : — ^The  king  waa , 
every  day  covered  with  powdered  gold,  so  that  he  looked  lik« ; 
a  golden  image.     The  palace  of  this  glittering  monarch  vfsi 
built  of  brilliant  matble  as  white  as  snow.    The  pillars  ^  ■ 
the  palace  were  poTj^yrj  ^xA  «3ffljQ»a\sst.  '^  entrance  wtf 
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larded  by  two  lions,  who  were  fastened  to  a  tall  column  by 
lains  of  massive,  gold. 

5.  After  passing  the  lions,  a  fountain  was  seen,  from  which 
ished  a  continual  shower  of  liquid  silver,  through  four  large 
pes  of  gold.  The  interior  of  the  palace  was  too  splendid  to 
5  described. 

6.  It  contained  an  altar  of  solid  silver,  on  which  was  an 
imense  golden  sun.  Lamps  were  continually  burning,  and 
eir  dazzling  radiance  was  reflected  from  innumerable  ob- 
cts  of  silver  and  gold.  Such  was  the  splendid  Action, 
vented  by  somebody,  and  believed  in  Europe. 

7.  Numbers  of  adventurers  went  in  search  of  El  Dorado, 
d  some  pretended  that  they  had  really  visited  this  golden 
igdom.    But  it  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  no  such 

gdom  ever  existed. 

'.  Another  thing  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  find  in 

erica,  was  the  Fountain  of  Youth.    Far  away  beneath  the 

ows  of  the  forest,  they  believed  that  there  was  a  foun- 

the  bright  waters  of  which  would  wash  away  wrinkles, 

urn  grey  hair  dark  again. 

?TioNs.— 1.  What  of  the  pope  of  Rome?  2.  What  did  Pope  Alexan- 

?    What  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal?    3.  What  of  the 

ds?    What  was  the  great  object  of  all  who  came  to  America? 

gold  and  silver?    4,  6,  6.  Describe  the  Idngdom  of  El  Dorado  as 

ipposed  to  exist.    8.  Describe  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 
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Ch*p.  CLXXXI. — America  conttfived. 


1.  THOtTQH  there  was  no  El  Dorado  in  America,  Un 
gold  enough  to  satL^y  even  the  Spaniards,  if  Buch  ra 
people  ever  could  be  satisfied.  The  empire  of  Mexii 
tained  immense  riches. 

2.  This  country  is  in  the  southern  part  of  North  A 
It  extenda  across  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 

'  Ocean,  Its  capital  city,  wliich  is  likevrise  called  Me 
one  of  the  moat  magnificent  in  the  world. 

3.  When  America  was  flrat  discovered,  the  city  of 
was  even  more  splendid  than  it  is  now.  It  Lad 
temples  and  houaes,  which  were  profusely  omamenti 
gold.  Its  inhabitants  were  more  civilized  than  an; 
natives  of  America. 

i.  In  the  year  1519,  Femardo  Cortez,  a.  Spanit 
vaded  Mexico,  with  only  about  six  hundred  men.  Bo 
followers  wore  iron  armour,  and  had  muskets  and  c 
they  were  able  to  fight  whole  armies  of  the  Mexicans. 

6.  The  emperor  of  Mexico  was  named  Montezam: 
received  Cortez  and  his  men  with  great  civility, 
was  afraid  to  quarrel  with  them.  Bat,  after  a  shor 
Cortez  threw  Montezuma  into  prison,  and  loaded  hi 
ciuLins. 
6.  Finding  himBctf  in  «i  uti^ia^^^  *.  *Aaa.^T>,Msin 
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consented  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain.  But  the 
Mexicans  raised  an  insurrection,  and  T^hen  Montezuma 
mdeavoured  to  quiet  them,  they  uttered  shouts  of  scorn  and 
singer. 

7.  So  offended  were  they,  that  they  discharged  arrows  and 
stones  at  him.  One  arrow  struck  poor  Montezuma  in  the 
:>reast,  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground.  He  would  not 
mffer  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  and,  in  a  few  days,  this  ill- 
Bted  emperor  died. 

8.  The  Mexicans  elected  Guatimozin,  son-in-law  of  Mon- 
Bzuma,  to  succeed  him.  He  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
Spaniards,  and  drove  them  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  But 
Uortez  soon  came  back  with  an  army,  and  conquered^  the 
PFhole  country. 

9.  The  emperor  Guatimozin  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
efused  to  confess  where  his  treasures  were  concealed.  Some 
>f  the  Spaniards  then  laid  him  at  full  length  on  a  bed  of 
turning  coals.  There  Guatimozin  writhed  in  agony,  till  he 
vas  delivered  by  Cortez,  who  had  borne  no  part  in  this 
lorrible  cruelty.  But,  about  three  years  afterwards,  Guati- 
Qozin  was  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and 
3ortez  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged. 

1 0.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Cortez  and  his  soldiers  killed 
our  millions  of  the  Mexicans,  in  completing  the  conquest  of 
he  country.     He  pretended  that  his  only  object  was  to  con- 
cert the  people  to  the  Christian  religvoii.    ^\>X.  V^  ^3aSs.>»s» 
ddiers  acted  like  £end8  rather  than  CVix^^^2XkB. 
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11.  From  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortez,  the  Mexican 
empire  continued  under  the  goi'ernment  of  Spain,  till  the 
jear  1810,     A  rerolutjon  then  took  plaice. 

12.  In  1813,  the  Mexican  provinces  dedared  thenjselres 
free  and  independent.  But  their  independence  was  nol 
established  till  several  years  afterwards.  They  are  now 
called  the  United  Mexican  Slates.  One  of  these  proTincra 
was  Texas,  vhich  bits  been  odmittpd  into  the  Ameriran 
Union. 

13.  The  country  called  Guatiroala  is  an  independent  re- 
public;  the  city  of  G-uatimala  is  its  capitaL  It  has  been 
once  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  is  now  a  large  place- 
The  history  of  the  country  is  not  worth  relating  here, 

QcEario.is.— 1.  What   of  gold   in   Mesico?       2.  Wbnt   of  Mexico? 
Capital  ?    3.  Describe  the  city  ot  Meiieo.    4.  Wlien  did  Cortei  inyBd* 
Meiieo?    6.  What  of  MontezmnB?     Cortez?     6.  Wluit  did  MontetniM     ' 
do?     What  of  tie  Meiicans?     7.  Fate  of  Monteraina?     B.  Whnt  did     I 
Guatimonndo?    Cortez?    9.  What  was  done  to  Ouatimozin  7    Ilisfatf?     | 

10.  What  13  Buid  of  Cortci?     What  esouse  did  he  give  for  iiis  cruelty? 

11.  How  Ions  was  the  Meiican  empire  under  the  govcmirent  of  SpoinV 
WLattooltplaceinl810?  12.  What  in  1818?  What  are  the j  now  c^lcd? 
What  of  Texas  ?    13.  What  of  Qnatimalu  ?  j 


Chap.  CLXXXn. — AstEmc-i  continued. 


1-  A  FKW  years  after  iVie  caxvt\i\eA  <£  Mexico  by  Cortez,  the 
Spaniar<is  also  conquered  ftft\^'(.  eai^wft  c,'i'¥e.r4,\n.¥ftiuh 
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America.  At  the  present  day,  Peru  is  bounded  north  by 
the  republic  of  the  Equator,  east  by  Brazil,  south  by  Bolivia 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  But  when 
the  Spaniards  first  invaded  it,  the  Peruvian  empire  included 
a  much  larger  space. 

2.  The  sovereigns  of  this  empire  were  called  Incas,  and 
the  Peruvians  believed  that  their  first  Inca  was  a  child  of 
the  sun.     The  inhabitants  were  worshippers  of  the  sun. 

3.  Peru  contained  many  magnificent  cities,  and  gold  was 
more  abundant  even  than  in  Mexico.  Of  course,  no  sooner 
did  the  Spaniards  hear  of  it,  than  they  determined  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  country. 

4.  The  first  invader  was  Francis  Pizarro.  In  1531  he 
marched  into  Peru,  and  took  the  Inca  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace.  The  Inca's  name  was  Atabalipa.  To  regain  his 
freedom  he  offered  Pizarro  as  much  gold  as  would  fill  a 
spacious  hall  of  his  palace,  piled  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 

5.  But  after  the  gold  had  been  delivered,  Pizarro  refiised 
to  give  Atabalipa  his  freedom.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  Inca's  treasure,  but  was  determined  to  have  his  blood. 
So  he  condemned  him  to  death;  and  Atabalipa  was  accord- 
ingly strangled  and  burnt. 

6.  When  he  had  conquered  the  Peruvians,  Pizarro  quar- 
relled with  one  of  his  chief  officers,  named  Almagro.  They 
made  war  upon  each  other,  and  Pizarro  caused  Almagro 
to  be  beheaded.     Soon  afterwards  h&  -w^a  VYcastf^  ^sssst- 
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7.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Peruvian  empire  was  divided 
into  several  provinces.  All  of  them  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  The  Spanish  territories  comprised  Bearlj  ail 
the  western  part  of  South  America. 

8.  But  the  kingdom  of  Spniu  became  bo  weak  that  it  lost 
its  authority  over  these  colonies.  The  first  resistance  to  the 
government  was  made  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  king  ol' 
Spain;  and  the  people  would  not  retam  to  their  aUegiancfc, 
whon  the  former  king  was  agiun  on  tho  throne. 

9.  The  different  States  in  America,  which  were  once 
Spanish  Provinces,  are  called,  tho  United  Mexican  Statfs. 
the  Kepublie  of  Central  America,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela- 
Equator,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Buenos  Ajres,  Uruguaj, 
and  Paraguay.  Most  of  them  ai'e  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition,  and  torn  witli  civil  wars, 

Q11K8T10SS.— 1.  When  was  Peru  conquered?  What  of  Pern  at  Of 
present  time?  Whritof  it  when  the  SpaniarclB  first  invaded  it?  2.  What 
of  the  native  BovereignB  of  Peru?  The  people?  3.  What  did  Pwo 
contain?  Whnt  did  the  Spamnrds  determine  lo  do?  4.  When  diJ 
PiiaoTo  gotoPeru?  Who  viae  the  Incu?  Whpit  did  he  do  ?  5.  Fife  of 
Atabalipa?  6.  Whatof  PizarroonclAliDagro?  What  becftme  of  Pimro* 
7.  What  of  the  Peruvian  empire?  What  of  the  Bpaniah  territories?  8- 
Whatof  the  kingdom  of  Spam?  The  people?  9.  What  of  tho  stttea  in  j 
America  onee  Spanish  provinces?  I 
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Chap.  CLXXXTIL — ^America  continued, 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  TEBRIT0BIE8. 

1.  The  Tast  country  of  Brazil  is  bounded  north  by  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay ;  and 
west  by  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  the  republic  of  Equator.  It  is 
larger  than  the  whole  United  States  together. 

2.  When  the  Spaniards  were  making  conquests  in  other 
parts  of  America,  the  Portuguese  came  to  Brazil.  It  is  said 
that,  near  the  river  Amazon,  they  found  a  nation  of  women, 
whose  lives  were  spent  in  war. 

8.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Portuguese  committed  such 
horrible  cruelties  as  the  Spaniards  did.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  natives  of  Brazil  possessed  but  little  gold ;  and  the 
Portuguese  hardly  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  colonize 
the  country. 

4.  During  many  years,  the  government  of  Portugal  was 
accustomed  to  send  nobody  but  criminals  thither ;  so  that  to 
be  sent  to  Brazil  was  considered  almost  as  bad  as  being  sent 
out  of  the  world. 

5.  In  1548,  a  multitude  of  Jews  were  banished  to  Brazil. 
They  planted  the  sugar-cane  there,  and  successfully  cultivated 
it.     When  the  king  of  Portugal  found  that  the  country  was 
rich,  and  fruitful,  he  sent  over  a  govemot^Ya.  Q^^<st  *^^i^^^ 
might  not  lose  Ms  share  of  the  wealtli. 
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6.  France,  8piuti,  atid  HoUand,  likenise  attempted  to  p^ 
[KtsBesBion  of  Brazil.  Bnt  tie  Portuguese  resJEted  (liem,  and 
finally  became  Bole  masters  of  the  connlrj'.  Perhaps,  if  tie 
other  Rations  bad  known  of  the  hidden  riches  of  Brazil,  tber 
would  not  have  giren  up  their  cltums  so  eaiiir. 

7.  A  long  time  after  the  settlement  of  the  country,  vala- 
able  mines  of  gold  vere  discovered.  Considerable  quantities 
of  this  [irecioaa  metal  are  also  found  la  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
mixed  with  sand  and  graveL  The  topa:!  and  the  diamoDd 
are  sometimes  seen  glittering  among  the  gold, 

8.  The  Rio  Pardo,  though  it  is  a  very  small  and  shallow 
stream,  produces  a  great  number  of  diamonds.  Other  riven 
are  likewise  enriched  wiih  thcni.  Negro  slaves  are  employed 
ia  ivu^Liog  the  sand  and  grard.  of  these  rivor%  and  whan 
one  of  them  finds  a  very  large  diamond,  he  recuves  his  free- 
dom. 

9.  In  1806,  the  king  of  Portugal  removed  to  Brazil,  and 
established  his  court  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  His  son  Pedro  was 
then  proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil. 

10.  In  1831,  the  Brazilians  became  discontented  with  the 
government  of  Pedro.  He  therefore  gave  up  the  imperial 
crown  to  his  son,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old.  This 
boy  \fBB  styled  the  emperor  of  Brazil;  and  during  hia  mlDority 
the  government  was  carried  on  by  a  council  of  regency.    He 

has  assumed  the  regti  aiitharitY. 
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Questions.— 1.  Boundaries  of  Brazil?  Extent?  2.  What  of  the 
Portuguese?  Amazons?  3.- Why  were  the  Portuguese  not  as  cruel  as  the 
Spaniards?  4.  Who  were  sent  to  Brazil?  5.  What  happened  in  1648? 
What  of  Jews?  6.  What  of  other  countries?  7.  What  were  discovered 
n  Brazil  ?  8.  What  of  the  Rio  Pardo  ?  What  of  negro  slaves  ?  9.  When 
lid  the  king  of  Portugal  remove  to  Brazil?  Where  did  he  establish  his 
X)urt?  When  did  he  return  to  Lisbon?  What  of  his  son  Pedro?  10. 
«Vhat  of  the  Brazilians  in  the  year  1831  ?  What  did  Pedro  do  ?  How  is 
Brazil  now  governed  ? 

Chap.  CLXXXIV. — ^America  continued. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

I.  I  MUST  not  close  my  story  about  America,  without  giving 

''ou  some  little  account  of  the  West  India  Islands,  lying  in 

he  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  North  and   South  America. 

Tiese  consist  of  three  clusters,  called  the  Bahamas,  the 

ntilles,  and  the  Carribbees.     The  Bahamas  are  the  most 

>rtherly  of  the  three  groups,  and  lie  near  to  Florida. 

They  are  about  six  hundred  in  number.     Most  of  them 

small,  consisting  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  are  uninhabited 

man. 

.  These,  however,  are  the  resort  of  a  great  variety  of  sea- 

.     Many  of  the  birds  which  visit  the  lakes  and  shores 

be  United  States  in   summer,   retire  to  these  lonely 

ds  in  winter,  where  they  find  a  secure  and  pleasant 

I.     The  Bahama  islands  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and 

in  about  seventeen  thousand  iii\ia\A\»Ji\a.     T^^  ^-ws^- 

9re,  Turks  islands,  Providence  aa^  ?)«^  ^^^^^'^^'^  ^ 
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Cat  island.     This  last,  which  the  natives  called  Guanahana. 
was  that  which  Columbus  first  discovered. 

3.  The  Antilles,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  "West 
Indies,  consist  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  largest,  and  belongs  to 
Spjiin ;  Hajti,  or  St,  Domingo,  which  is  independent,  and 
governed  by  blacks;  Porto  Kico,  which  belongs  to  Sptun; 
Jamaica,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  few  smaller 
islands. 

4.  The  Carribbee  islands  are  very  numerous,  and  lie 
south-easterly  of  the  others.  They  strel«h  from  Porto  EJou 
in  a  semicircular  group  to  the  shores  of  South  America, 
They  belong  to  different  European  governments.  The  most 
celehrated  of  these  islands  are,  Martinique,  Barbadoes, 
St,  Thomas,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Guadaloupt, 
Antigua,  St.  Christopher'B,  Dominica,  Santa  Cruz,  asii 
Trinidad. 

5.  The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is  that  of  perpetaiJ 
summer.  Frost  and  snow  never  come  to  visit  them.  The 
trees  are  ever  clothed  with  leaves,  and  many  of  the  shrubs 
and  plants  continue  at  all  times  to  he  adorned  with  \ios- 
Boms. 

6.  The  fimits  which  are  common  with  us,  such  as  applet 
pears,  cherries,  and  peaches,  are  unknown  in  these  repons; 
but  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and  many  other  nice 
things,  are  abundant, 

7.  The  people  do  uot  cultivaie  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  aa  -wft  ao,\i'it'Cafti-wc5*.  wuea-^aaft^fiom 
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hich  they  extract  sugar  and  molasses,  and  tbej  cultivate 
•ffee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cocoa,  all-spice,  and  other 
ings. 

8.  The  forests  contain  mahogany,  lignum  Titae,  iron-wood, 
id  other  woods  useful  in  the  arts.  Among  the  birds  are 
irrots  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  not  bigger  than 
bluebird.  A  friend  of  mine  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
ese  little  fellows,  a  few  years  since.  Instead  of  sitting 
)on  his  perch,  I  have  known  him  to  hang  by  his  claws  to 
le  top  wires  of  the  cage,  with  his  head  downwards,  and 
lus  remain  during  the  whole  night. 

9.  Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  West  Indies  are  some 
rious  little  monkeys  and  several  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
ameleon  is  the  most  interesting  of  these.  He  was  formerly 
)posed  to  live  on  air,  and  to  have  the  power  of  changing 

colour  at  will.    But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  he  often 
les  a  sly  meal  upon  insects  that  come  in  his  way,  and 
his  colour  does  not  vary  more  than  that  of  several  other 
lals  of  a  similar  kind. 

).  Although  the  West  Indies  are  never  disturbed  by 

5r,  they  are  ojflen  visited  by  terrible  hurricanes.     These 

imes  come  so  suddenly  as  to  tear  the  sails  from  the 

of  vessels,  and  often  overturn  the  houses  and  trees 

•ihe  land. 

noNS.— 1.  Where  are  the  West  India  islands  situated?    <H  '^\s5bX. 
oups  do  they  consist?  What  of  the  'BBiiwa&'^J^Mi^'^  *i^^\a^^*^ 
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sen-fowl?  Towliojn  do  the  BahiunaB  lielODE?  Which  o^  the  prinoipa] 
ones?  8,  What  can  iTiu  sitj  of  tli6  AntUles  ?  1.  Wluit  of  the  drribbw 
ialaadB?  Tbe  prioDipal  ones?  6.  What  of  the  climate  of  the  We« 
Indies?  G.Fruita?  7.  Produoliona?  8.  Forests?  Birds?  9.  Wlmt  of 
mankejs?    Thechiuiieleoa?    10.  What  of  hm-ricanes? 


Chap.  CLXXXV.— Ambki 


] .  If  you  wore  to  visit  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  daj't 
you  would  find  them  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  their 
desceiidanta,  together  ivith  a  great  many  negroes.  But  you 
would  meet  with  none  of  the  native  Indians ;  these  Lave  long 
since  disappeared. 

2.  You  already  Itnow  that  Columbus  first  discovered  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Salvador, 
and  whith  is  now  called  Cat  Island.  Here  he  found  a  greai 
many  people  who  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the  aanic  m 
the  Indiana  which  formerly  inhabited  America. 

S.  After  leaving  St.  Salvador,  Columbua  visited  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo.  Both  of  these  were  tlironged  with  Indians. 
It  is  supposed  that  Cuba  alone  contained  several  millions. 
They  appeared  to  live  very  happily,  for  the  climate  was  oiiJd 
and  the  soil  fruitful.  They  received  Columbus  with  kind- 
ness, and  rendeied  him  every  service  in  their  power.     Tlicy 
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ittle  thought  of  the  cruel  consequences  which  were  soon  to 
3II0W. 

4.  Not  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
dands,  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  were  taken  possession 
f  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  Indians  were  a  gentle 
ace,  and  were  easily  subjugated.  The  Spaniards  did  not 
eem  to  regard  them  as  human  beings,  but  rather  as  wild 
nimals,  who  were  to  be  exterminated.  They  shot  them 
own  by  thousands,  and  even  trained  bloodhounds  to  pursue 
bem. 

5.  In  this  way,  the  numerous  islanders  who  once  swarmed 

ke  bees  upon  every  hill-side,  and  in  every  valley  of  these 

Bautiful  regions,  were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number. 

ost  of  these  were  treated  like  slaves,  and  many  of  them 

^re  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  where  they  soon  perished 

m  hard  labour,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 

want  of  that  free  air  which  Heaven  had  sent  them  be- 
\  the  Europeans  came  to  deprive  them  of  it. 
.  Thus  by  degrees,  the  native  West  Indians  vanished, 
their  fair  lands  came  into  the  possession  of  various  Euro- 
governments.     Spain  held  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  in  her 
grasp.     England  got  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  Ber- 
s,  and  some  other  islands.     France  had  St.  Domingo, 
aique,  Guadaloupe,  and  several  others.     Some  of  the 
r  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  Danes, 
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7.  The  first  otgect  of  the  EnropeanSy  after  the  diaeovery 
of  America,  was  to  obtain  gold  and  dlyer.  Tbqr  Beamed  to 
imagine  that  all  the  hills  and  monntains  in  thb  oantineat 
were  filled  with  these  precious  metals.  But  this  iUnrion  soon 
vanished,  and  in  the  West  Indies  the  people  began  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  instead  of  digging  into  the  bosom  of  the  eirth 
for  gold  and  silver. 

8.  They  discovered  that  the  land  was  pocnliailjr  sinted  to 
the  raising  of  sugar-cane,  oranges,  pine-appks,  and  odMr 
productions  of  a  tropical  dimate.  To  these,  then,  thej  de- 
voted their  attention,,  and  the  lands  soon  beeame  veocj  pro- 
ductive.  In  order  to  till  them,  the  people  sent  toAfiies 
for  negroes,  who  were  brought  bj  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  compelled  to  work  as  slaves.  Nearly  all  the 
labour,  at  the  present  day,  is  performed  by  negroes;  but 
they  are  now  free. 

Questions.— 1.  How  are  the  West  Indies  inhabited?  2.  What  of  dx 
Island?  What  people  did  Columbus  find  there?  3.  What  islands  did 
he  next  visit  ?  What  of  the  Indians  ?  4,  5.  What  of  the  Spanish  gOTern- 
ment?  How  did  the  Spaniards  treat  the  Indians?  6.  Which  islands  did 
Spain  obtain  possession  of?  England?  France?  What  of  smaller 
islands?  7.  What  did  the  Europeans  expect  to  find  abundant  io 
America?  Result  of  these  expectations?  8.  What  did  they  discoTer? 
What  of  negro  slaves? 
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Chap.  CLXXXVI. — ^Amebica  corUmued. 

THE  WEST  INDIES  CONTINUED. 

,  I  SHALL  not  undertake  to  tell  jou  of  all  the  interesting 

7ents  which  haTC  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.    Several  of 

lese  islands  have  often  changed  hands,  sometimes  belonging 

»  one  goTcmment  and  sometimes  to  another.    They  have 

requentlj  been  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  often  desolated 

y  whirlwinds,  but  of  these  events  I  cannot  tell  you  now. 

2.  I  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  story  of  HaytL 

lus  fine  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first 

^yage,  and  here  he  left  a  part  of  his  men,  who  made  the 

'St  European  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    The 

and  was  called  Hayti  by  the  natives,  and  Hispaniola  by 

s  Spaniards.    The  settlement  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 

whole  island  became  subject  to  Spain.     In  after  times, 

French  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  country, 

,  until  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was  shared  between  the 

ich  and  Spanish  governments. 

But  the  negro  slaves  had  become  much  more  numerous 

the  white  inhabitants,  and,  in  1791,  they  rose  against 

masters.     France,  at  this  time,  was  in  a  state  of  revo- 

,  and  could  afford  ho  aid  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

egroes  therefore  slaughtered  the  white  people  by  thou* 

pillaging  their  houses,  and  then  setting  t\vft\s^^\^^^^ 

escaped^  but  a  large  proportion  -wct^  Y?^^^» 

2  I 
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4.  The  negroes  now  considered  themBelves  independent, 
and  began  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  After 
various  revolutions,  the  whole  island  vas  formed  into  a  sort 
of  republic,  the  officers  of  which  were  negroes  or  mnl&ttoes; 
and  Bo  it  continues  to  this  day.  The  people  are,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  well  governed,  and  the  state  of  society  is  im- 
proving. Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  coloured  people,  but 
many  of  them  are  intelligent,  and  cariy  on  various  coneenB 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  with  skiD  and  success. 

5.  Before  I  leave  the  West  Indies,  I  must  say  a  few  wordi 
about  the  buccaneers,  a  famous  set  of  sea-robbers,  who  in- 
fested these  islands  during  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
at  first  consisted  of  men  from  England  and  France,  wbc) 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  St.  Domingo  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ialaud  of  Tortuga,  about  the  year  1630. 

6.  For  a  while,  they  lived  by  hunting  wild  animals,  but 
when  they  becnnie  numerous,  they  procured  vessels,  and  want 
forth  upon  the  sea  to  rob  and  plander  whomsoever  thej 
might  meet.  This  business  succeeded  so  well,  that  a  gre« 
many  desperate  adventurers  from  ail  parts  of  Europe  united 
themselves  to  the  buccaneers.  They  therefore  procured  ki^ 
vessels,  which  were  equipped  in  the  best  manner  for  attflcki 
These  were  filled  with  daring  seamen,  and  commanded  bj 
bold  leaders. 

7.  In  this  manner  the  buccaneers  became  very  furmidablt 
Their  vessels  hovered  in.  the  track  of  the  merchant  shij* 

jreadj,  like  hawks  in  t^ie  m\^ibwwVE«i ^X  *\«m-yard,  U 
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e  down  upon  whatever  might  come  in  their  way. 
often  captured  ships  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  and 
imes  with  gold  and  silver. 

[n  this  way  they  amassed  great  wealth ;  and,  such  was 
power  at  one  time,  that  they  made  successful  attacks 
large  cities,  sometimes  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
mes  laying  them  under  contribution.  But,  at  length, 
iropean  governments  were  roused,  by  the  violence  and 
jT  of  these  robbers,  to  measures  of  retaliation.  They 
urge  vessels  to  cruise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West 
9  and,  after  many  struggles,  the  buccaneers  were  finally 
linated. 

[n  later  times  the  West  Indian  seas  have  been  infested 
ates,  who  have  captured  a  good  many  trading  vessels, 
ey  are  now  seldom  met  with. 

TiofiS. — 1.  What  of  some  of  the  West  India  islands?  2.  Who  dis- 
.  Hayti?  What  settlement  was  made?  Names  of  the  island? 
kt  country  did  it  become  subject?  What  of  France?  8.  What 
ne  in  1791?  4.  What  of  the  negroes?  Their  government? 
f  society?  6.  What  of  the  buccaneers?  Where  were  they  origi- 
om  ?  Where  and  in  what  year  did  they  settle  ?  6.  How  did  they 
a  while?  What  did  they  afterwards  do?  By  whom  were  they 
7.  What  of  the  ships  of  the  buccaneers?  8.  What  of  the  power 
)  pirates?  How  were  they  finally  subdued?  9.  What  of  other 
? 
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Chaf.  CLXXXVn. — Amekica  amtmued. 


Iceland  and  Greealand  settled 

Christianity  inlrodueed  into  Iceland       .... 

Severe  winter  in  GreenJand,  which  destroyed  the  colony 

Columbus  born 

America  disoovered 

Cortex  iniuded  Mexico 

French  settlemente  mode  in  Canada       ..... 

Pizarro  goes  to  Peru 

First  settlement  in  Virginia  nt  Jamealown     .       .        .        , 

Qiiebeo  fonnded 

First  settlement  in  New  York , 

Settlement  at  Plymouth 

Buecaneers  first  iLsaeniblo  at  St  Domingo  and  Tortuea         ,        ,  j 

Maryland  BBttled ^ 

First  settlement  in  Connectient      .       .     ' 

PraTidenoe  settled 

English  get  possession  of  New  Toit 

Elus  FMiip's  war  be^ns 

CaroUoEi  settled 

PennsylTania  settled ',       , 

The  Carolinas  divided 

Georgia  founded 

Capture  of  LonislMurg 

Old  French  war  begins j 

Capture  of  Louitbooi^  by  Wolfe ] 

Qaebeo  taken  by  the  English ] 

Stamp  act  passed ] 

Affray  between  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  of  Boston                 .     1 
ifestitic&in  of  tea 1 

rhmm»Tww.ininitnft>m'BMo\u\MmBW«M V 
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A.D. 

Btte  came  to  America 1777 

^kenasaspy 1780 

eaten  by  Comwallis 1780 

ler  of  Comwallis  to  Wasbington 1780 

etween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States     .       .       .  1788 

[itionof  the  United  States  went  into  operation  .       .       .  1789 

gton  made  president 1789 

dams  made  president 1797 

fWashington 1799 

n  made  president 1801 

se  of  Louisiana 1803 

Portugal  goes  to  Brazil 1806 

1  made  president 1809 

ion  in  Mexico 1810 

States  declare  war  against  Britain 1812 

1  proyinces  become  free       ....#••  1813 

>f  New  Orleans 1815 

klonroe  made  president 1817 

'  Jackson  made  president .  1829 

Iro  gives  up  the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son        .       .       .  1881 

i,  Polk  made  president 1815 

Zachary  Taylor  made  president 1849 

Fillmore  became  president 1860 

Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  defeated  by  Urquiza    .  1852 

>f  General  Urquiza  overthrown 1862 

W^ebsterdied 1862 

Sacramento  destroyed  by  fire 1862 

*ation  of  General  Pierce,  president  of  United  States         .  1863 

Ayres  blockaded  by  sea 1853 

rouble  in  Kansas  about  slavery 1856 

Buchanan  made  president 1857 

ted  insurrection  of  slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry      .       «       «  "S^5^ 
ifficul ty  in  choosing  a  Speaker  in  House  oi  "Rftrpt^afcTLXaJK^^s^     -vs«ss 

Yasbington    .       .        , ■ 


1.  Hating  now  related  the  history  of  Asia,  A 
and  America,  the  reader  will  probably  think 
versal  Hislory  ought  to  dose  here.  But,  af 
would  aay,  there  ia  Afflh  giwrtwofthe  glol 
must  now  employ  my  pen. 

2.  America  ought  no  longer  to  be  called  tlu 
for  there  is  a  uewer  one,  composed  of  the  isla 
in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  I  have  toh 
name  of  Oceania  has  been  given  to  this  regii 
islands  were  put  together,  they  would  cover 
least  four  miUioiis  of  square  miles. 

S.  There  are  three  divisions  of  Oceania, 
which  lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  cont 
are  called'  Malaysia.      TI)e  largest   of  them 
Sumatra,  and  Java.     ScMXjely  anything  has 
about  the  history  of  Malayaa,  for  the  islan 
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and  delicions  fruits.     There  were  also  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
diamonds,  rabies,  and  emeralds. 

5.  The  island  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Soon  after  its  discovery,  the  Dutch  got  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  it.  They  built  the  city  of  Batavia,  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island. 

6.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  and  canals 
of  stagnant  water  are  seen  in  many  of  the  streets.  But  the 
edifices  were  so  splendid,  that  Batavia  was  called  the  queen 
of  the  East.  Its  beauty  was  much  increased  by  the  trees 
that  overshadowed  the  streets  and  canals. 

7.  In  the  year  1780,  the  population  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  People  from  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world  were  among  them.  But  the  Europeans  were 
the  fewest  in  number,  although  the  government  was  in  their 
hands. 

8.  Of  late  years,  Batavia  has  been  &flt  going  to  decay. 
The  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  strangers  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  dreadful  fevers.  Sometimes  a  vessel  loses  her 
whole  crew  by  death. 

9.  In  the  year  1811,  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Java.  They  kept  it  till  1816,  and  then  restored  it 
to  its  former  owners.  The  Dutch  are  said  to  exercise  great 
tyranny  over  the  natives. 

Questions.— 2.  What  of  Oceania?    Extent  of  Oceooiik^    ^.'^Xis^.  v^^ 
Malaysia?    The  natives?   4.  What  of  Java'i    \^«il  ^^«,  \\.  ^sSawss'st^V*. 
What  »re  its  productions  ?    Mines  ?    5.  "Ung^ii  oi  ^ v?^"^-    ^'^^^  ^"^ 


Chap.  CLXXXTX. — Oceakia  amtmmd. 


THE   AnBTRAUAR   DtTIBlOMS  O 

1.  The  second  diviuon  of  Oceania  ia  caDed  Ai 
This  comprises  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Tan  Diemc 
and  other  ielaods  in  tiie  Ti<unitT.  AuBtralia  is  an 
island,  containing  three  millionB  of  Square  milea,  aU' 
as  large  as  Eok^Mu 

2.  The  ori^ual  natives  of  Anetralia  are  descril 
most  degraded  people  in  tbe  world.  Tbe^  are  t 
have  very  lean  arms  and  legs.  Th^  features  have 
blance  to  the  monkey  tribe,  and  ibey  are  eaid  to  be 
handsomec  or  more  intelligent  than  the  ouraug-outai 
in  the  Malaynan  islandB. 

8.  This  great  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutcb 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  now  a  territory  of  Grrea 
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5.  The  first  colonists  were  not  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
people.  The  English  government  conceived  the  plan  of 
sending  criminals  to  New  South  Wales,  instead  of  keeping 
them  in  jail,  or  sending  them  to  tlie  gallows.  Accordingly, 
shiploads  were  transported  every  year. 

6.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  severe  punishment,  for  the 
soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  fertile,  aud  the  climate  is  delight- 
ful. Perhaps  the  English  would  have  acted  more  wisely,  if 
they  had  transported  the  honest  poor  people,  who  were 
starving  at  home. 

7.  But  during  many  years,  there  were  hardly  any  honest 
men  in  the  new  colony.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  felt  any 
reluctance  to  commit  crimes,  or  were  ashamed  to  be  found 
out;  for  they  knew  that  their  neighbours  were  as  bad  as 
themselves. 

8.  In  later  years,  however,  the  people  began  to  improve. 
The  children  of  the  convicts  were  now  growing  up,  and  their 
parents  had  taught  them  to  be  more  virtuous  than  they  them- 
had  been. 

9.  A  young  girl,  who  was  born  in  Ne^  Holland,  was  once 
asked  whether  she  would  like  to  go  to  England.  "Oh,  no!" 
said  she;  "I  should  be  afraid  to  go  there,  for  the  people 
are  all  thieves!"  The  child  knew  that  a  gang  of  thieves 
arrived  in  every  ship  which  came  from  England,  and  she 
naturally  supposed  that  the  English  were  all  thieves  alike. 

10.  Criminals  continued  to  be  tronai^OTX&^^wsv'^^iJ^^ss^ 
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till  quite  recently;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  plant  new  colonies  of  them.  Since 
the  year  1804,  Van  Diemen's  Land  used  to  be  appropriated 
to  that  purpose,  till  recently. 

11.  This  Island  lies  south  of  New  Holland,  and  is  two 
hundred  miles  in  length.  The  population  is  twenty-five 
thousand,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  convicted  criminals. 

12.  It  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Australia,  at  first 
named  the  Fort  Philip  District,  because  it  was  reached  firom 
a  fine  harbour  so  called,  but  now  the  Victoria  province,  that 
so  many  people  have  left  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  dig  the  gold  which  was  found  in  1850  to  be  so 
very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

13.  To  the  south-east  of  Australia,  you  will  see  two 
islands  of  considerable  magnitude.  These  bear  the  name  of 
New  Zealand;  and  Great  Britain  has  formed  three  provinces 
on  each  island. 

Questions. — 1.  What  is  called  Australia?  What  is  the  size  of  New 
Holland  ?  2.  What  of  the  natives  ?  3.  When  and  by  whom  was  New 
Holland  discovered  ?  *Who  now  hold  it  in  possession  ?  When  was  it 
taken  by  Captain  Cook?  4.  What  of  the  three  colonies  of  New  Holland? 
When  was  New  South  Wales  settled?  What  was  the  settlement  called? 
5.  Who  were  the  first  colonists  ?  Who  were  sent  every  year  from  Eng- 
land to  Botany  Bay?  7.  What  can  be  said  of  the  colonists  for  some 
years  ?  8.  What  of  them  in  later  years  ?  9.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the 
young  New  Holland  girl  ?  10.  What  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  do  on 
account  of  the  number  of  criminals  sent  to  New  Holland  ?  What  was 
done  in  1804  ?    11 .  "Wh^et ^  \a  N  ^ti  \i\fe\£Aiv's  Land  ?    Its  population  ?  li 
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What  is  the  sonthemmost  part  of  Australia  now  called,  and  what  was 
its  name?  When  was  gold  first  discoyered  tliere?  13.  Where  is  New 
Zealand,  and  who  has  assumed  the  sovereignity  of  it? 


Chap.  CXC. — Oceania  corUinuecL 

POLYNESIA.     THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

1.  The  third  division  of  Oceania  is  called  Polynesia*  It 
consists  of  many  groups  of  small  islands,  which  are  scattered 
oyer  a  large  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  None  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

2.  The  Sandwich  islands  are  among  the  most  important  in 
Polynesia.  They  consist  of  ten  islands,  of  which  Owhyhee, 
or  Hawaii,  is  the  largest.  These  islands  were  discovered  by 
Captain  James  Cook,  in  1778. 

8.  He  found  them  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whose 
forms  were  very  beauti^l,  although  their  complexions  were 
darker  than  our  own.  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  gay, 
fiiendly,  and  sociable  disposition,  and  they  thought  hirn  to 
be  a  god.  * 

4.  But  there  were  some  shocking  customs  among  them. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  feasting  upon  human  fiesh,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols.  They  were  also 
great  thieves,  and  had  many  other  vices. 

5.  The  natives  at  first  behaved  in  a  very  finendly  manner 
Co  Captain  Cook.    But  after  some  time^  &  ^^x\>  ^i  "^^sas^^^^ss^ 


his  own  men,  vrbo  were  waiting  for  hini  in  a  li 
shore.  The  nadvea  followed  him,  shouting,  thrc 
and  brandiflhing  their  weapons. 

7.  Captain  Cook  pointed  his  musket  at  then 
made  them  more  tumultuous  and  violent.  He  t1 
and  shot  the  foremost  native  dead.  In  a  momei 
smoke  of  his  musket  had  blown  awaj',  the  ns 
upon  him.  One  of  them  beat  him  down  with 
then  stabbed  him  vith  a  dagger.  His  men 
muskets  at  the  natives  but  could  not  rescue  him. 

8.  The  Sandwich  islands  soon  after  became 
wbals-ships,  and  of  all  other  vessels  that  toj 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  inhabit) 
derive  any  advantage  irom  lh«r  intercourse  v 
people. 

9.  On  the  contrary,  they  became  a  gi-cat  deal 
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ocean,  in  hopes  to  save  these  poor  islanders  from  destmction. 
They  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and  established  schools, 
in  which  the  natives  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible. 

1 1.  Kaahmnana,  the  queen-regent  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Bj  her  assistance,  the  mis- 
sionaries met  with  great  success.  A  number  of  schools  were 
established.  It  appeared  probable  that  the  whole  people 
would  be  civilized  and  christianized. 

12.  But  Kaahumana  died,  and  her  death  was  a  great  mis- 
fortune to  the  Sandwich  islands.  Many  of  the  natives  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  vices.  But  the  missionaries  are  still 
labouring  earnestly  for  their  good ;  and  unless  their  efforts 
are  successful,  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  islands  will  finally 
be  blotted  fic^m  the  earth  by  their  own  vices. 

Questions.—!.  What  of  Polynesia?  Its  inhabitants?  2.  Which  are 
the  most  important  isUuids  of  the  gronp?  Which  is  the  largest  of  the 
Sandwich  islands?  Who  disoovered  these  islands  in  1778?  8.  What 
people  did  Captain  Cook  find  inhabiting  the  Sandwich  islands?  4.  What 
were  some  of  their  customs?  5.  What  took  place  between  the  natives 
and  Captain  Cook?  6.  What  did  Cook  find  it  neeessary  to  do?  Relate 
what  then  happened.  8.  What  ships  soon  resorted  to  the  Sandwich 
islands  ?  What  was  the  consequence  of  the  intercourse  of  the  natives 
with  the  whites?  10.  What  of  English  and  American  missionaries? 
11.  What  of  Kaahumana?  12.  Consequence  of  her  death?  What  of 
the  missionaries  ? 
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their  time  so  pleasantly,  that  thej  were  very  reluctant  to 
depart. 

6.  They  desired  to  spend  their  whole  lives  in  these  sunny 
islands,  instead  of  wandering  any  more  over  the  wide  and 
dreary  sea.  When  the  Bounty  sailed,  they  cast  many  a  sad 
glance  at  the  pleasant  shores  which  they  were  leaving.  They 
had  not  sailed  many  days  before  they  formed  a  resolution  to 
return.  * 

7.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Christian,  was  an  officer 
on  board  the  Bounty.  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  lieu- 
tenant Bligh,  and  he  incited  the  crew  to  mutiny  against  their 
commander,  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel. 

8.  One  morning,  before  sunrise,  Christian  and  his  asso- 
dates  entered  Lieutenant  Bligh's  cabin,  while  he  was  asleep. 
They  bound  his  hands  behind  his  back,  threatening  him 
with  death  if  he  made  the  least  resistance.  He  was  then 
put  into  a  leaky  boat,  with  eighteen  other  persons  who  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  mutiny. 

9.  I  can  only  say  of  Lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  companions, 
that  they  arrived  safe  in  England,  after  severe  hardships. 
Tlie  British  Mgate  Pandora,  was  then  sent  to  Otaheite  in 
search  of  the  mutineers,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  justice. 

10.  The  frigate  arrived  at  Otaheite  and  found  fourteen  of 
the  mutineers.     She  took  them  on  board  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, but  was  wrecked  on  her  passage.  Four  of  the  mutineers  ' 
were  drowned.  The  other  ten  were  carried  to  ^v^^sA^-^^^ssks?^ 
three  of  them  were  hanged. 


HK'   ^^^^  CNITEItSAL 

11.  Chriatisn,  the  ringleader  of  the  mutiDy,  had  not  been 
taken  priBoner  by  the  Pandora;  for  he  and  several  com- 
panions had  stuled  from  Otaheite  in  the  BouDty.     They  had 
taken  with  them  a  pleatifijl  Bupply  of  hogs,  dogs,  eats,  and    | 
fowls,  and  also  a  niunher  of  Otaheitan  men  and  women.  I 

12.  For  a  great  many  years  nobody  could  tell  what  had 
"become  of  Christian  and  his  friends,  and  of  the  brig  Bounly,    i 
in  which  they  had  sailed  away.     Ab  no  news  waa  heard  of 
them,  peopio  universally  believed  that  the  vessel  bad  gone  to   i 
the  bottom,  with  all  her  crew. 

QDEaTioNa.— 1.  "Where  are  the  Sodetj  iHlanda?  To  vhat  group  do 
they  belong?  2.  What  is  the  site  and  popaUtion  of  Tahiti  or  Ot^^! 
What  of  the  natives?  8.  What  of  thebrig  Boontj?  Wbo  washereoni- 
niiuiilor?  i.  Whoa  did  he  arriTe  at  Otaheite?  How  did  hia  men  like 
the  island?  5.  How  did  the  natives  treat  tho  Engliahmen?  tl.  What  af 
the  craw  of  the  Boonty?  What  resolulion  did  they  form?  7.  What  did 
Christian  do  ?  8.  How  did  be  treat  Lieutenaat  Biigh  and  eighteen  othenF 
ft  Did  they  arrive  in .  Sogland  ?  What  ahip  woa  sent  to  Otaheite  ?  W. 
What  happened  to  the  Pandora?  What  becamo  of  the  mutineers?  11, 
What  bad  Christian  and  Mb  companiana  done?  12.  What  waa  sappoKd 
to  have  become  of  them  ? 


Chap.  CXCH — Ocraioa  continued. 

STOET   OP  THE  BOTWTT  CONCLnDED. 

■  1.  But,  after  twenty  years,  when  people  had  long  ago  done 
(a/king  about  the  Bounty,  it  was  found  out  what  had  become 
of  hec.     la  the  year  \%W,  a^ftfiiiia.  A&5  «t  -war  wu  sailing 
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a  the  Marquesas  islands  to  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  in 
th  America.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  Sir  Thomas 
ines,  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  he  happened  to  cast 
tior  off  Pitcaim's  Island. 

.  This  small  island  lies  many  leagues  to  the  south-east 
)taheite.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret,  in 
7 ;  but  very  few  people  had  since  visited  it,  for  it  pro- 
ed  no  valuable  commodities,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be 
ihabited. 

.  But,  as  Sir  Thomas  Staines  looked  from  the  deck  of  his 
lel  to  the  shore,  he  was  amazed  to  perceive  that  the  island 
cultivated,  and  that  there  were  small  houses  on  it. 
se  houses  were  better  built  than  those  xjf  the  savages 
3rally  are,  and  they  looked  something  like  the  dwellings 
>oor  people  in  Elngland. 

.  While  Sir  Thomas  Staines  and  his  sailors  were  woix- 
ng  at  these  circumstances,  a  small  boat  put  off  from  the 
•e.  The  waves  rolled  very  high,  but  the  boat  skimmed 
a  sea-bird  over  the  tops  of  them,  and  soon  came  fdong- 
of  the  vessel. 

.  The  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men.  They  were 
isome,  though  of  rather  a  dark  complexion.  When  they 
e  near  the  vessel,  one  of  them  called  out,  in  good  English, 
Won't  you  throw  us  a  rope.  Mends?" 
,  A  rope  was  thrown  to  them,  and  they  took  hold  of  it 
clambered  on  board  of  the  vessel.  Sir  TkoTMa&^XsaHJL^Js?^ 
»d  them  who  they  were,  and  Tio^  XJafe^  ^jasaa  \»  ^"^ 

3  K 
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living  on  tluife  lonely  idand.    The  mjBtafey  was  JMxm  ex«^ 
plained.  ^ 

7.  When  ChiiBtian  and  his  eraipaiiioiia  left  Otaheto^  Oqr 
had  steered  fi)r  Fitcaim's  Idandi  and  had  ran  the  Boatttj 
ashore  on  the  Toeks,  and  set  hsr  <m  five.  ISityibid^iMal^ 
houses  on  the  island,  and  had  manied  the  Otahetan  ^pspMi 
whom  they  had  brought  with  thenu     '•  :  ''V 

8.  Christian  and  aU  hiS'asKwiatos  wero  wnr  dML  #M^ 
one  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adams.  Boi  tfijijjp 
left  children  and  grandohilUb^  so  4al  tliien  wiM  aert  fite 
a  flourishing  colony  on  the  iflhndb      ...  .-.   -^^^^ 

9.  Old  John  AdamS  had  tanfi^t  1U  j&imgpbaiiii'l^^ 
the  Bible,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  be  honest  and  iqNcfi^iB 
their  behaviour.  They  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  SOI  tf 
creatures  that  ever  lived ;  for  they  hardly  knew  that  there 
was  any  sin  and  sorrow  in  the  world. 

Questions.— 1.  What  happened  in  the  year  1813?  2.  Wheis  is  Ht- 
oaim's  island?  When  was  it  discoyered?  8.  What  was  seen  from  t^ 
deck  of  the  ship?  How  did  the  houses  appear?  4L  What  of  a  boat  ft«t 
shore  ?  5.  Describe  the  young  men  who  rowed  it  ?  What  did  they  eiU 
out?  7.  Where  had  Christian  and  his  companions  steered  on  leaTing 
Otaheite?  What  did  they  then  do?  8.  Who  alone  remained  of  the 
mutineers?  How  was  the  colony  peopled?  9.  What  had  John  AcUuds 
done  for  the  young  people  ? 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  OCEANIA. 


OYcred  by  the  Portuguese 
md  discoyered  by  the  Dutch    . 
he  capital  of  Java,  built  by  the  Dutch 
ook  took  possession  of  New  Holland 
ly,  in  New  South  Wales,  settled 
Islands  discoyered  by  Captain  Cook 

Captain  Cook 

ity  arriyes  at  Otaheite 

irst  sent  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land 

sh  take  Jaya  from  the  Dutch  . 

SIS  Staines  reaches  Pitcaim*s  Island 

>red  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English 

ies  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 

)yered  in  Australia   .... 

ps  leaye  Australia  with  seyen  tons  of  gold  on  board 

.  Nugget"  found  at  Bendigo  Diggins,  840  oz.  of  gold 

'  gold  found  in  the  Canadian  Gully,  134  lbs.  8  oz.  . 

'  the  Boyal  Mint  established  at  Sydney  . 

>le  goyemment  established  in  New  South  Wales    . 

y  of  Queensland  formed  out  of  New  South  Wales  . 


A.D. 

1610 
1610 
1619 
1770 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1788 
1804 
1811 
1818 
1816 
1820 
1860 
1862 
1863 
1863 
1866 
1866 
1859 


Chap.  CXCIV.— Review. 


DURATION  OF  EMPIRES.       ASIA.       AFRICA. 


VR  now  told  you  my  story  o5  \3iaft  iovxs  ojasBsNiJs^*  ^S.'CJsifc 
}d  that  nfth  division  whidi  paa^e^.  \xxA^^  ^^  ^"^^"^  '^ 


8.  What  a  wonderful  atory  does  the  worl 
little  less  tlian  fax  thousand  years  ago,  there  ii 
human  pair  on  diis  globe.  These  dwelt  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  ereiy  other  part  of  i 
without  inhabitants.  Now  the  whole  woiid 
not  less  than  eight  hundred  millions  of  j 
existence. 

i.  And  since  the  creation  of  Adam  and  E 
nations  have  arisen  and  passed  away !  How 
have  flourished  and  decayed !  How  many  n 
viduals  have  lived  and  died!  It  is  a  ma) 
cannot  calculate  with  precinon,  but  it  is  pi 
least  one  hundred  thousand  millions  of  perso] 
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revived,  and  continued  until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  538  B.C.  Its 
whole  duration,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  its  final 
overthrow,  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years. 

6.  The  next  great  empire  was  that  of  Persia,  founded  by 
Cyrus,  in  536  B.C.  This  rose  to  great  power,  and  spread 
itself  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  But  in  the  year  330  B.C. 
it  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  soon  after  became  subject 
to  the  Parthians,  having  existed  abotit  two  hundred  and  six 
years.  The  present  kingdom  of  Persia  is  much  smaller  in 
extent,  and  of  modem  origin. 

7.  China,  the  most  populous  empire  on  the  globe,  is  also 
the  oldest.  It  is  now  about  four  thousand  years  from  the 
time  of  its  first  emperor  to  the  present  date.  The  empire  of 
the  Saracens  commenced  a.d.  638,  and  was  overthrown  by 
the  Turks,  a.d.  1258,  having  continued  six  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

8.  The  Jewish  nation  may  be  considered  as  having  its 
origin  in  Abraham,  who  left  Chaldea  and  removed  to  Ca- 
naan, 1921  B.C.  From  this  period  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
year  a.d.  70,  was  a  space  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-one  years.  From  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt,  to  their  dispersion  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, was  a  period  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  years. 


umVERBAL   niSTOKT.  ^^^^^^^ 

9.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  Asia.  The  only  African  empire  of  great  duration  was  that 
of  Egypt,  This  was  founded  by  Miaraim,  2188  B.C.,  and 
conrinucd  to  the  lime  of  Alexander,  332  B.C.  During  tbia 
period  of  a  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiity-eix  yean,  it 
experienced  many  changea,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  oM 
continued  empii'e.  Since  ita  conquest  by  Alexander,  ithil 
had  many  mastera. 

10.  Carthage  was  originally  a  Pbranician  colony,  and  was 
founded  869  yeare  B.C.  The  people  owned  a  great  many 
vessels,  and  carried  on  trade  with  various  towns  and  cilis 
around  the  Mediterranean.  They  likewise  established  colo- 
nies in  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa. 

11.  Their  ships  olso  made  pretty  long  voyagea;  someof 
them  going  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  visiting  the  western 
coast  of  Afiica.  It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  awne 
of  their  adventurous  seamen  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dis- 
covered America,  made  settlements  there,  and  were  ihnB  tbt 
progenitors  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  fbaud  th^«;  but 
this  is  DOt  probable. 

12.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Carthage  was  at  one  time 
a  great  and  flourishing  cit^,  and  that  the  whole  conntiy 
around  it  became  populous.  Such  was  its  power,  that  it  was 
the  rival  of  Rome,  and  long  maint^ned  a  conflict  with  its 

hanglitT  cotnpetitot.    ^\A  '111  *  ^aui  stoi^le,  it  was  over- 
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thrown,  146  b.c.,  having  existed  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years. 

13.  The  Barbary  States,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  are  of  modem  origin.  The  countries  where  these  are 
situated,  were,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  inhabited  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  populous. 
They  all  became  subject  to  Home,  and  experienced  many 
changes,  till  they  were  overrun  by  the  Saracens. 

14.  In  after  times,  they  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  but 
for  several  hundred  years  they  have  enjoyed  independence, 
with  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  But  even 
this  independence  has  now  ceased,  and  Algiers,  at  the  present 
>time,  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  France. 

Questions.— 2.  When  did  the  creation  take  place?  How  long  since 
the  birth  of  Christ?  Since  the  creation?  8.  What  of  the  world  about 
six  thousand  years  ago?  At  the  present  time?  4.  How  many  people 
have  probably  existed  since  the  creation?  5.  By  whom  and  when  was 
the  empire  of  Assyria  founded?  What  of  it?  Its  duration?  6.  What 
ofthe  kingdom  of  Persia?  7.  What  of  China?  Empireof  the  Saracens? 
8.  What  of  the  Jewish  nation?  9.  What  of  Egypt?  10.  When  was 
Carthage  founded?  What  of  the  Phoenicians?  11.  Their  ships ?  Sea- 
men? 12.  What  of  Carthage?  When  was  it  overthrown?  How  long 
had  it  existed?    18.  What  of  the  Barbary  States?    14.  What  of  Algiers? 
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Chap.  CXCY.— Bwiew  emUimucL 
DURAXzoar  of  smfckm  oojuuiujmi.   SDion. 

1.  L»T  118 now tnm out attentkigio Batope,  'Hiamf/omA 
that  the  Kelts  paaeed  from  AriaJiW  Barop»  •>  a  f iBi>  tfli^r 
period.  Whetlifiif  they  entered  tbe  MtdL*ieitBtan  oofaerl*' 
tween  the  Black  Beftdiidthe  GRspiaa  Sea,  arwhedier  A9 
crossed  the  UralMoantafai* to  the  nxaOt  ef  the  Oaspitti te 
is  what  I  eaimot  tdL 

2.  It  has  been  cMgeetmred  that  seme  ftw  sealitoirtlAwi 
may  have  migrated  even  into  tbe  eehtftJ  parte  of  tmof^ 
as  early  as  2000  b.o.  Bitt  this  is  hardty  proh^kblOb  It  appMn 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  numerous  in  G^rmuij) 
France,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  and  in  Britain,  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

3.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  period  in  which  the 
Kelts  first  migrated  into  Europe,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
was  made  by  a  Phoenician  colony  in  Greece,  1856  B.C.  This 
colony  was  led  by  Inachus. 

4.  But  it  was  not  till  three  hundred  years  after,  that  Athens 
was  founded  by  Cecrops,  who  came  thither,  bringing  with 
him  a  number  of  settlers  from  Egypt.  This  is  considered  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  the  proper  point  at 
which  Grecian  l[ia\^Ty  \i^^^. 

5.  The  independeii^i^  o^  wicsvkqX.  Qct^^Rfe  ^^  \siTKSHB«s«d.  by 
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the  Boman  conquest,  146  b.c.  ;  a  period  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  first  settlement  by 
Inachus,  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  founding  of  Athens  by  Cecrops. 

6.  Rome  was  founded  752  b.c.  Its  power  continued  to 
increase,  until  the  whole  civilized  world  bowed  beneath  its 
yoke.  Its  form  of  government  was  often  changed,  being  at 
first  a  kingdom,  then  a  republic,  and  lastly  an  empire.  The 
city  of  Home  was  taken  by  Odoacer,  a.d.  476,  and  a  period 
was  thus  put  to  its  dominion.  The  whole  duration  of  the 
Boman  empire  was  therefore  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years. 

7.  The  Greek  empire  whose  capital  was  Byzantium,  after** 
wards  called  Constantinople,  was  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  was  usually  called  the  Eastern  empire. 
Constantine  removed  to  Constantinople  a.d.  829,  but  the 
division  was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  395,  at  which  point 
the  Greek  empire  began. 

8.  It  experienced  various  vicissitudes,  but  continued  till 
1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  a 
period  was  put  to  the  Greek  empire,  after  it  had  continued 
one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  years. 

9.  The  history  of  the  Turks  appears  to  commence  at  the 
point  where  that  of  the  Saracens  ends.  Under  the  name  of 
Tartars,  they  overturned  the  Saracen  empire,  a.d.  1258, 
They  adopted  the  Mahometan  religion,  Wi^  Vw^  ^'^^t  ^as^s,^ 
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maintained  it.  They  extended  their  dominiait.j 
oountriea  which  the  Saracens  had  connuered,  and  a 

10.  Othman  I.  began  to  reign  in  1268,  and  fi 
Ottflman  empire  1299;  this  exists  at  the  present 
whole  duration,  therefore,  of  the  Turkish  domi 
the  conquest  of  Bagdad,  1258,  to  the  present  tin 
lax^  hundred  and  two  years.  This  duration  of  th 
empire,  properly  so  called,  from  its  establishment  1 
I.,  to  1860,  is  fivB  hundred  and  aisty-one  years, 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 
luta  been  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

11.  The  French  monarchy  began  willi  Chi] 
became  king  in  458.  His  son  Clovis  was  the  firs 
king.  He  drove  the  Romans  out  of  France,  and  f 
Bon,  the  French  kingdom  is  often  reckoned  as  com 
his  rragn,  about  the  year  a.d,  481,  at  which  time  hi 

'  his  &ther  Childeric.  The  duration  of  the  French 
therefore  &om  the  year  481  to  1860,  is  one  thon 
hundred  and  seventy  nine  yearsj  and  it  is  the  o1 
ing  kingdom  in  Europe. 

12.  The  En^ish  monarchy  is  considered  as  hegi 
Egbert  vho  was  the  first  Saxon  king,  and  came  to 
A.D.  827.  From  this  period,  to  the  year  1860,  U 
one  tiiousand  and  thirty-three  years.  Next  to  I 
is  the  oldest  mooacchy  in  Europe. 

13.  The  other  '^g,4>niv*  t^l  ■S.\a«^  «s^  of  n 
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origin.  The  Moors  established  themselves  in  Spain,  a.d. 
712,  and  were  finally  expelled  in  1492,  having  held  dominion 
in  that  country  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years.  For  a  long 
time,  the  Moorish  sovereigns  held  possession  of  three-fourths 
of  Spain;  but  other  portions  remained  independent,  and 
existed  under  the  title  of  kingdoms.  One  of  these  was 
Asturias,  which  was  founded  by  Pelagio.  His  successors 
fbunded  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arragon,  and 
others. 

14.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  came  to  the  throne  in 
1458.  He  married  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  and  their  two 
kingdoms  were  united.  From  this  period,  the  several  portions 
of  Spain  were  gradually  combined  into  one  government.  We 
may  therefore  consider  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  as  the  proper  point  at  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
begins.  Its  continuation,  therefore,  to  the  year  1860,  is  exactly 
four  hundred  and  seven  years. 

15.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  a.d.  1139,  but 
jt  did  not  become  finally  independent  of  Spain  till  1604. 
From  this  time  to  1860,  is  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifiy- 
jdx  years. 

16.  Charlemagne,  as  you  will  remember,  was  king  of 
France,  but  he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and 
fixed  his  residence  there  a.d.  802;  but  in  911,  Conrad,  duke 
of  Franconia  was  elected  emperor ;   and  thia  is  ^JK^Rk  ^<$ksc^ 
from  which  the  origin  ot  the  Germaa  cra^Vi^  Sa  >assos^  ?sa^j^^- 


Eodolph  of  Hapsburgh  became  tte  archduke, 
emperor  of  Germany,     From  this  period,  . 
increased  in  strength,  and  we  may  properly  c 
point  at  which  iu  power  was  eatablished. 
tJll  1860,  is  a  apace  of  five  hundred  and  eighi 

18.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  was  fou 
Poland  having  been  an  archduchy  for  many  yi 
into  a  kingdom  in  999,  under  Boleslans. 
seized  by  Rossia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and 
blott«d  out  from  the  list  of  independent  natio 
tion  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  years. 

19.  Bnssia,  anciently  called  Sarmatia,  ai 
Tartars  called  Scythians,  was  overrun  by  Sea 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  obtained  a  permai 
the  country.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  set 
and  turmoil,  and  at  length  was  su1::iiected 
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21.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
About  the  year  481,  the  rulers,  who  were  judges,  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  and  their  descendents  continued  to  reign 
till  1068.  But  Sweden  at  this  time  was  of  small  extent,  the 
people  extremely  barbarous,  and  the  government  unsettled. 
In  the  year  994,  Olo^  the  king,  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  formed  the  country  into  a  regular  monarchy.  From 
this  date  to  1860  is  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years. 

22.  Skiold  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Denmark, 
but  we  know  little  about  him  or  his  successors,  till  the  year 
920,  when  Gorm  the  Old  appears  to  have  established  the 
government  by  uniting  the  several  Danish  tribes  into  one 
kingdom.  From  this  date  till  1860,  is  a  period  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty  years. 

23.  Holland  was  originally  settled  by  Belgic  tribes.  It 
was  first  formed  into  a  state  by  Count  Thierry,  a.d.  868.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  people 
revolted,  and,  in  1581,  formed  themselves  into  a  republic. 

24.  This  is  the  proper  point  at  which  we  may  date  the 
independence  of  Holland ;  though  it  was  not  erected  into  a 
kingdom  till  1806.  Belgium  was  formerly  attached  to  Hol- 
land, and  constituted  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  it  became  aai  m^«^!«BcAssc&. 
kingdom  in  1830. 

25.  Switzerland,  alter  having  beep.  au\>3^t  ^^  vSaa^^^-oiSssis^ 


by  the  Spaniards  Id  1303,  and  continued 
tOl  1708,  when  it  was  tSiken  by  the  Engliah, 
dnke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Genoa,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  were  added  tc 
a  later  date. 

27.  Venice  waa  formed  into  a  sort  of  i 
Paolucci  Anafeeto  being  the  firet  doge.  It  be 
state,  and  coutiutied  independent  till  it  wi 
French  under  Napoleon,  in  1797.  It  waa  s 
ierredto  Aoatria. 

Qoisnoiie.— 1.  What  of  tlie  Kelta?  How  did  the; 
lniatbasbeeiiooiijeatuT«d?  What  appears  mrtttin? 
first  settlement  in  Europe  ?  i.  When  and  b;  whom  wi 
When  does  Qrecian  hiator;  begin?  6.  When  was  tJ 
Qreeoe  temiiiated?    How  long  had  itexisted?   6.1 
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the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ?  16.  What  of  Charlemagne  ?  Conrad  ?  Dura- 
tion of  the  German  empire?  17.  What  of  Austria?  Its  duration?  18. 
Prussia?  Its  duration?  19.  What  of  Russia?  20.  How  was  it  rendered 
independent?  Its  duration?  21.  What  of  Sweden?  Its  duration?  22. 
What  of  Denmark?  Its  duration?  23.  What  of  Holhmd?  24.  When 
did  it  become  a  kingdom  ?  25.  What  of  Switzerland  ?  Its  duration  ?  26. 
What  of  Naples?  Sardinia?  Genoa?  Piedmont?  Savoy?  27.  What 
x>f  Venice  ?    To  whom  does  it  belong  ? 


Chap,  CXCVI* — ^Review  oontimied, 

ANCIENT  NAMB  OF  COUNTBIE8,  ETO. 

Ton  already  know  that  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  have  different  names  at  the  present  day 
from  what  they  had  in  ancient  times.  I  will  therefore  give 
you  a  list  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms  throughout 
these  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  shovnng  their  present  and 
ancient  names,  together  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  sources  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  have  sprung, 
so  far  as  I  am  able. 

ASIA. 

Original  Inha>     From  whom  the  present  In- 
bitants.  habitants  are  descended. 

I  Descendants  ot  {  Ot^^Soi^  \s^ESi^^^u^cQ^si»^ 


Modem  Names. 

Ancient  Names. 

Natolia 

Asia  Minor 

Palestine 

Canaan 

Syria 

Syria 

/>{ 


fDesosndaiits  Y 
(    ofBbkm     i 


(    malift        j       ofSlieoi    j 


i!'l  V 


CSfteUrtw 


Egypt  Egypt 

Barca  Libya 

Morocco  Mauritania 

Beledulgerid  Ctotulia 

Nubia     andK  Tij.t;«-,j« 

Abyssinia  j  ^^^^^"^ 


AFRICA. 


f  Descendants  of  f  ^^^J^  "^^1 
1     Ham  (    SJ^^-^' 


]  Greeks,  Car-) 
j     thaginiansj 

)  Carthagini-   ) 
J     ans?  J 

f  Mauri     or   ) 
1     Moors        J 

Geetuli 


Original  inhabii 
Original  inhabii 


Norway, 
Sweden, 
Denmark 

Jutland 


,'and> 
±     ) 


EUROPE. 

r  Gothic  tribes) 
8Qasx<diin&m    \  ^^ed  Scan-  [ 
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Modern  Names.     ADcient  Names. 


Bussia 


Sarmatia 


Great  Britain  Britannia 

Scotland  Caledonia 

Ireland  Hibemia 

France  Gaul 


Germany 

Germania 

■      JL  V  U  WAX^^O. 

<  Alemanni,  & 
(  other  tribes 

Switzerland 

Helvetia 

Helvetii 

Tyrol 

Rhsdtia 

Romania 

Thrace 

Spain 
Portugal 

EQspania 
Lusitania 

r  Carthaginianp 
Greeks 

Original  Inha-     From  whom  the  present  In- 
bitants.  habitants  are  descended. 

C  Tartars,   Scandinayi- 
Tartars  <     ans,    and    other 

tribes. 

Kelts  or  Gaels  {  ^^'g^^' .  ^"- 

{Highlands,    ") 
Kelts ;  Low-  >    Norman  French 
lands,  PictsJ 

Kelts  or  Gaels    Original  inhabitants. 

BelgsQ 

Kelts  or  Gauls  {  ^*J^5™**-  ^o^- 

Original  inhabitaixts. 


(.    odiers. 


^m^'t,^f}ctealpineGaul 

Macedonia       Macedonia 
Greece  Greece 

QuE^Tiotts.— The  teacher  can 
tcmts,  ^c.f  of  each  country. 


Kelts  or  Ga»l«{O^Q,^J«^ 
here  ask  the  ancient  name,  original  inhabi- 


Chap.  CXCVH,— Gbneral  Views.  , 


J,  I  sDProBE  by  this  time  that  my  reader  is  weary;  bull 
ttag  his  patience  for  a  short  time,  while  I  give  a  brief  accodj 
of  setet^l  important  matterB.    I  shall  first  speak  of  gowl 

2.  Ton  observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  some  nations  ■ 
governed  in  one  way,  nnd  some  in  another.  In  Amerill 
the  people  are  governed  by  rulers  of  their  own  choice,  m 
according  to  a  constitntion  of  their  own  formation.  TB 
nation  is  therefore  caUed  a  republic.  4 

3.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  kings  or  emperors,  irfl 
rule  according  to  their  own  vill.  Theee  ore  cjalled  disspiKJ 
monarchies.  Other  nations  are  ruled  by  kings  or  empcnt 
whose  power  is  restrained  by  legislative  assemblies,  who  inal 
laws  for  the  country.    These  are  called  limited  monarchies 

4.  Now,  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  world  has  alwij 
been  govenied  in  the  same  manner  as  now.  The  first  kb 
of  government  sprang  from  that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  J 
the  first  place,  he  ruled  over  his  children,  who  acquired  d 
habit  of  obeying  him.  His  grandcbildrea  followed  the 
example,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  little  communis  nati 
rally  yielded  to  the  anthority  of  their  conunou  parent. 

5.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  that  kind  of  govetniM 
Trhiclt  is  called.  ^'Emo^oaL  W.  isu^^sd.  before  iha  Mood,  u 
also  prevaaled  ia  laanT  '^"'^  "^  fe.s«."\OT>.^  «&«  'dtaft. «»« 
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But  mankind  were  at  length  divided  into  separate  tribes, 
and  these  became  involved  in  wars  with  each  other.  In 
the  struggles  which  ensued,  some  men  displayed  superior 
strength,  courage,  and  skill.  These  naturally  became  the 
leaders,  and  were  entrusted  with  extensive  authority. 

6.  All  men  are  fond  of  power,  and  these  leaders  soon 
acquired  almost  complete  dominion  over  the  people.  This 
produced  the  second  kind  of  government,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  chief,  and  was  usually  that  of  warlike  tribes,  who  had 
advanced  from  the  savage  to  the  barbarous  state. 

7.  When  society  had  progressed  so  &r  as  to  build  towns 
and  cities,  the  military  chieftain  was  not  exactly  suited  to 
the  more  refined  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  people.  They 
now  desired  a  ruler  with  a  more  sounding  title.  He  must 
be  surrounded  with  pomp  and  ceremony.  He  must  wear  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  dwell  in  a  palace. 

8.  He  must  be  attended  by  persons  richly  attired,  and,  in 
order  to  give  sacredness  to  his  character,  he  must  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  the  people,  as  if  superior  to  other  mortals. 
Thus  a  third  kind  of  government  was  formed,  which  is  called 
monarchicaL 

9.  But  it  was  at  length  found  that  the  monarchs  or  kings 
were  selfish,  and  made  slaves  of  the  people.  In  some  coun- 
tries, therefore,  the  people  elected  their  rulers,  and  made  laws 
for  themselves.  Thus  a  fourth  kind  of  government  waa  v^.- 
stituted,  called  republican. 
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10.  Now  70a  win  bear  in  miiid  tliat  the  flnt  idiAM 
govemmenty  oillad  patriarchal»  mm  adopted  ia  the  tmSffi 
ages  of  sodetji  while  the  greater  part  of  the  people  wwt 
devoted  to  agiienlfeiire  and  the  rearing  of  catde.  HJeaaeoai 
kind  of  goveniment,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  cUift  w» 
adopted  by  warlike  tribes  who  hadnot  yet  xeadied  a  stati  v 
ciyiHzatlon. 

11.  The  third  kind  of  gorommsnt  was  adopted  wlai 
people  had  beoome  dyiliiEed  ami  InxmionSp  It  was  the  htm 
of  government  among  the  ancient  Aasjrziansi  Egyptians^  tai 
Persiansy  and  has  been,  since  the  period  of  these  empires^  ia 
all  ages  of  mankind,  more  prevalent  than  any  other  system. 
At  the  present  day,  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are  subject  to 
monarchical  government. 

12.  The  republican  form  of  government  was  partiallj 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  soon  after  their  return  from  Egjpt 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Greeks  that  a  genuine 
republic  was  established.  Several  of  the  states  of  Greece 
formed  themselves  into  republics  at  different  times,  but  these 
were  of  short  duration,  and  were  usually  overthrown  by 
aspiring  men,  who  made  themselves  kings. 

13.  Rome  was  at  one  time  a  republic,  but  here,  too,  free- 
dom soon  gave  place  to  despotism.     Other  countries  have 
been  called  republics;  but  the  largest  and  mightiest  now 
existing  is  in  the  "Umt^d  States  of  Amerida,  which  professee 
to  secure,  on  ^pennexieaX.  ^rvxi^v^^  ^<^  ^i«js»S-  Tights  of  all 
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the  citizens,  but  here  they  unhappily  keep  several  millions  of 
coloured  people  in  slavery. 

Questions.— 2.  How  is  America  governed?  What  is  it  called?  3. 
Wliat  are  despotic  monarchies  ?  What  are  limited  monarchies  ?  4.  From 
what  did  the  first  kind  of  goTemment  spring  ?  5.  What  of  the  patriarchal 
form  of  gOTemment  ?  What  of  warlike  tribes  ?  6.  What  was  the  second 
kind  of  government  ?  7.  What  did  the  people  desire  as  society  advanced  ? 
8.  What  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government?  9.  What  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  ?  10.  What  of  the  first  kind  of  government  ? 
Second?  11.  What  of  the  third  kind,  or  monarchical  government?  12. 
What  of  the  republican  form  of  government?  What  of  the  Greeks? 
13.  What  of  Rome ?    The  United  States? 


Chap.  CXCVm. — General  Views  continued. 

ABCHITECTUBE.      AGBICULTURE.      GABDENING. 

1.  The  first  habitations  of  man  were  such  as  nature  suggested, 
just  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wants ;  huts,  grottoes,  and  tents. 
As  civilization  advanced,  men  began  to  build  more  durable 
and  commodious  habitations.  They  fitted  the  stones  or  bricks 
together  more  neatly,  but  at  first  without  any  cement.  After 
they  had  learned  how  to  build  houses,  they  began  to  erect 
temples  for  their  gods,  which  were  much  larger  and  better 
made  than  their  own  habitations. 

2.  Architecture  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
inventions,  and  its  works  have  been  regulated  \y5  \v<Kc<^^fi&»K^ 
imitation.    Whatever  rude  structure  t\ift  c^AmaXfc  ore  Ts^aXfesrss^ 
of  anjr  country  forced  the  first  inhabitoata  \o  .^orasN^t^^"^  "^"^ 
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same  fimn  ivBS  kept  up  in  sfter  yeais  hj  ftoir  moN  Ivftned 

posterity. 

8.  Thus  the  Egyptian  style.of  building  dfirived  its  ori^ 
firom  the  cavern  and  mound;  the  Chinese  ftom  the  teni;  the 
Grecian  from  the  wooden  cMn;  and  the  Gothic  from  As 
bower  of  trees.  Arohitectore  at  length  became  a*fine  et%, 
and  mneh  pains  were  bestowed  npon  templcB  and  pahees. 
Colonades,  halls,  and  conrts,  soon  appeared;  the  roii|^ 
trunk  was  transfiunned  into  the  lofty  oolomn,  and  the  natonl 
vault  of  a  cayem  into  the  splendid  pantheoa> 

4.  The  first  nations  who  paid  attention  to  arbhiteotare  wen 
the  Babylomans,  who  buOt  the  temple  of  Belns  and  the 
hanging  gardens;  the  Assyrians,  who  fiUed  Nineydi  widi 
splendid  buildings;  the  Phoenicians,  whose  cities  were 
adorned  with  magnificent  structures;  and  the  Israelites^ 
whose  temple  was  considered  wonderftil.  Of  the  Persian 
and  Egyptian  architecture  we  have  some  remains,  and  they 
are  all  in  a  style  of  prodigal  splendour  and  gigantic  height 

5.  The  Greeks  first  introduced  a  more  simple  and  dignified 
style  of  building,  called  the  Doric  order.  The  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  columns  were  soon  added  to  the  Doric  After 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  noble  simplicity  had  again  giTen 
place  to  the  excess  of  ornament;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  323  B.C.,  the  art  declined,  and  was  afterwards 
but  little  cultiva\^d  m  Greece. 

6.  The  Bomana  "^^  ^«^^  ^^"^^kft  ^^XKoiass^  \r  «rchitectaie, 
but  did  not  equai  \he  Gct^^V^  \SSl  ^^  >3flafe  ^\  ^xMe«te&,^\«. 
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encouraged  Greek  artists  to  erect  splendid  buildings  in  Rome. 
But  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople, the  art  declined  in  Eome.  About  this  time,  the  Ro- 
man or  Composite  colunm  originated,  which  was  employed 
in  temples  and  splendid  buildings. 

7.  These  beautiful  works  of  art  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  but  Theodoric,  a  friend 
of  the  arts,  endeavoured  to  restore  them,  and  even  erected 
several  new  ones.  This  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  modem 
art,  and  the  style  of  building  it  introduced  is  called  Gothic 
architecture. 

8.  Architecture  has  experienced  different  destinies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  has  risen  and  declined  at  different 
periods.  In  America,  the  Grecian  architecture  is  prevailing, 
as  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  Gothic  to  small  buildings,  and 
does  not  require  splendid  edifices  to  display  its  beauty. 

9.  The  first  mention  of  agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  Moses.  From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a  "  tiller  of 
the  ground,"  and  that  Noah  '^  began  to  be  a  husbandman, 
and  planted  a  vineyard." 

10.  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Phoenicians,  appear  to  have  held  husbandry  in  high  estima- 
tion in  the  earliest  ages.  The  Carthaginians  were  sensible 
of  its  blessings,  and  carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  implements  of  Grecian  Agriculture  were  very 
few  and  simple;  the  Romans  used  a  gceaX.  xaasv-^  \xsssg^«Bss5siss»' 
hui  particularly  venerated  the  ploug\i. 


LbHM^^^^  UNTTEItSAL  QISTOItr.  ^^^^^^H 

11.  Gardening,  for  the  produclion  of  culinary  vegetable^ 
appears  to  have  received  attention  in  all  ages,  where  the 
people  had  advanced  to  a  atat*  of  civilization.  Ornamental 
gardeuiag,  which  is  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  with  widks, 
and  fountains,  and  groves,  and  beautiful  shrubs,  plants,  and 
flowers,  and  disposing  them  all  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect,  can  only  belong  to  a  refined  people. 

12.  The  hanging  gardeEis  of  Semiramia,  which  consisted  of 
earth  raised  upon  pillars,  and  set  out  with  plants,  which  were 
necessarily  watered  by  artificial  means,  were  very  wonderful, 
but  they  could  hardly  be  considered  beautiful. 

13.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  carried  the  art  of 
ornamental  gardening  to  any  great  extent.  The  style  of 
ornamental  gardening  among  the  Eoiaans,  as  you  will 
remember  in  the  accoont  I  have  given  you  of  Pliny's  villa, 
was  highly  artificial,  but  not  pleasing. 

H.  The  whole  art  of  oraamenlal  gardeniog  appears  to 
have  been  banished  fi^>m  Europe  from  the  time  that  the  baf 
barians  overspread  its  southern  regions,  till  Charlemagne  did 
something  toward  its  revival. 

15.  In  the  time  of  Lotus  the  Fourteenth  a  new  alyle  iras 
introduced  into  France.  According  to  this,  the  grmmdi 
were  artificially  laid  ont  in  strtught  walks,  crosdug  each  other 
at  right  angles. 

16.  These  were  bordered  by  straight  rows  of  trees,  man; 
of  which  were  cut  '«Ao  'i^  ^«™i  <&  -^^tumi^  hay'-atadus 

and  various  animals.  ■E\OTl«-^«aft-'«'*■^«*■^«A.'<B.■BflK\ 
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grotesque  forms.  Fountains  were  interspersed,  firom  which 
images  of  frogs,  lizards,  lions,  and  crocodiles,  spouted  forth 
colunms  of  water. 

17.  This  artificial,  but  absurd  style,  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Holland,  England,  and  other  countries.  But,  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  had  followed,  for  ages,  a  more  natural  style  of 
ornamental  gardening.  They  collected  the  most  beauUM 
flowers,  the  finest  shrubs,  and  the  fiiirest  trees,  and  planted 
them  in  irregular  groups. 

18.  They  sought,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  imitate  the  most 
beautiM  and  pleasing  arrangements  of  nature.  The  English 
introduced  this  system  into  their  own  country,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  charming  effect  of  the  ornamental  gardening 
of  England  at  the  present  day. 

QuBslriOHS.— 1.  What  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  man  ?  What  was  done 
as  ciyilization  advanced?  2.  What  of  architecture?  8.  Mention  the 
different  styles  of  building?  What  of  architecture  at  length?  4.  What 
people  first  paid  attention  to  architecture?  What  of  Persian  and 
Egyptian  architecture?  6.  What  of  the  Greeks?  Their  architecture? 
6.  What  of  the  Boman  architecture?  7.  What  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals?  Theodoric?  Gothic  architecture?  8.  What  of  architecture? 
in  America?  9.  What  mention  is  made  of  agriculture  in  Scripture? 
10.  What  of  the  agriculture  of  different  kingdoms  ?  11.  What  of  garden- 
ing? Ornamental  gardening?  12.  What  of  the  gardens  of  Semiramis? 
13.  What  of  the  Greeks?  The  Romans?  14.  How  was  gardening 
banished  from  Europe?  Who  rcTiyedit?  15.  Wh"5il o^  ^'i  ^^^\^  ^QJssSvJst 
Louis  XIV.?   17.  Wliat  of  gardening  in  ChmawA^«e«^'^  As^^Sias^aaS^'^ 
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Chap.  CXCIS. — Genekai  Views  continued. 


1  ■  TuE  first  mention  made  of  nations  trading  one  with  another, 
appears  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  xxxviii.  '25,  when  Josepb'^ 
brethren  sold  him  to  ft  band  of  lahmaelites,  TTho  were  con- 
vejijig  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh,  iato  Egypt.  The  balm  w» 
from  Gilead,  and  the  myrrh  was  the  produce  of  Arab!*- 
They  were  going  through  the  land  of  Canaan  into  Egrfc 
which  was  then  a  higlily  cultivated  kingdom. 

2.  The  central  situation  of  £^gypt  has  always  made  it  tte   j 
emporium  of  commerce.     By  caravans,  the  treasures  of  Aw 
and  Africa  were  brought  thither.     Trade  was  always  held  ifl    . 
esteem,  because  of  the  wealth  that  it  brought.     Of  the  man- 
time  trade  of  the  Egyptians  we  have  no  regular  account,  for 
they  supers titiously  neglected  the  sea  for  many  ages. 

3.  Tyre  and  Sidon,  cities  of  Phccnicia,  are  next  found  rising 
into  notice.  Their  country  was  not  ricli  in  its  productioMj 
industry  alone  made  their  rocks  productive ;  they  conveyed 
their  merchandise  from  port  to  port,  and  commerce,  by  feed- 
ing industry,  was  itself  euriched. 

4.  About  eleven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  the  time 
of  David,  the  FhcBnicians,  in  the  ti-ae  spirit  gf  commwoh 
cootmually  extended  their  voyagee;  and,  finding  plen^  of 

gold  in  Spwa,  1li«y  taTtaeA.  ^  wi«iisa«iQ.\.  fct  tha  purpoBB  of 
trade,  called  Ga^i  ^o^  GeSai" 
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5.  Solomon  saw  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  caused 
ships  to  be  built,  which  he  sent  to  Ophir,  and  which  brought 
back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  birds,  and  other  things.  He  had  also 
great  traffic  with  Egypt,  whence  he  obtained  horses  and  fine 
linen. 

6.  About  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  Christ, 
Carthage  was  built,  and  became  famous  for  her  commerce 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  700  B.C.  Corinth  became 
distinguished  as  a  maritime  power,  and  made  improvements 
in  the  building  of  ships. 

7-  In  588  B.C.  Tyre  became  fiunous.  We  read  an  inte- 
resting account  of  her  commerce  and  splendour  in  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  chapters  of  EzekieL  But  the  Tyrians  drew 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  God,  and  they  were  sub- 
dued first  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely by  Alexander,  332  B.C. 

8.  The  Phoenicians,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  still  pur- 
sued and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  by  means  of  Car- 
thage, till  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans,  146  B.C. 
At  one  time  the  Grecian  states  were  conspicuous  for  their 
attention  to  naval  afiairs.  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn  became 
^unous,  and  remained  so  till  their  overthrow. 

9.  Alexander  paid  great  attention  to  commercial  afiairs, 
and  built  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Berenice ;  at  which 
places  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  W^^\«,\s^ 
means  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  m\k ^'fe TvOast  ^^^-vtvsnrss^ 
of  the  East,  by  the  Red  Sea ;  and  Nntisi  \hft  ^^xiJct^  ^i»xsoJ«^^ 


of  Aeift,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Buea.     He  kept  up  large  Heels, 
and  liis  revenues  were  immense. 

10.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  commerce, 
and,  ae  if  they  were  determined  to  root  it  out,  tbey  destroyed 
Corinth,  which  waa  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of 
Greece.  Great  stagnation  of  commerce  now  followed,  wbjdi 
was  felt  by  all  the  suiroundiDg  countries,  till  the  time  irf 
Julius  Cfcsar,  who  determined  to  revive  it,  and  restored  in 
one  year  both  Corinth  and  Carthage. 

11.  As  the  Bomans  were  now  masters  of  all  around  fhl 
Mediterranean,  they  began  to  favour  commerce  for  their  owl 
sake.  They  therefore  obtained  supplies  from  aU  the  r^aot 
round  about  to  minist(?r  either  to  their  neceasities  or  tbnr 
luxuries.  The  return  they  made  for  these  various  and  cbriw 
articles  was  in  money ;  and,  therefore,  this  interchange  can 
hai-dly  be  called  commerce.  Indeed,  the  Romans  were  never 
a  commercial  people ;  they  despised  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  wished  to  rule  and  obtain  riches  only  by  the 
sword. 

12.  After  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Con- 
atantinople,  Theodorie  became  king  of  Italy,  and,  under  hi? 
wise  and  peaceful  reign  commerce  began  again  to  flourish, 
though  in  a  reduced  state.  In  the  East,  silk  began  to  be  s 
great  article  of  commerce,  and  the  Persians  enriched  them- 
aelree  very  much  in  thair  trade  with  shipB  from  India,  which 
stopped  at  thwr  porta. 

13.  In  782  i.D.N'etBce^*^^^'^'^****''^'**^'^'**''**'"^ 
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and  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East.  Many 
other  states  in  Italy  also  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  diffe- 
rent countries.  In  1063,  Pisa  and  Genoa  became  distin- 
guished as  commercial  cities. 

14.  At  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
throne  of  England,  in  1066,  we  date  the  commencement  of 
commerce  in  this  country ;  and  much  intercourse  took  place 
between  Normandy  and  England. 

15.  The  crusades  we  find  giving  the  next  spur  to  com- 
merce. The  crusaders,  finding  in  the  East  luxuries  that  they 
could  not  procure  at  home,  determined  to  supply  themselves 
with  these  foreign  elegancies,  conveniences,  and  necessaries. 
Commerce  therefore  began  to  extend  itself  with  rapidity. 

16.  The  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  loadstone  gave 
new  wings  to  commerce ;  it  was  applied  to  navigation  about 
the  year  1200.  In  the  time  of  King  John,  in  1216,  England 
became  very  rich  and  populous  by  trade,  and  the  people 
flourished  accordingly. 

17.  In  1241,  the  German  towns  began  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  entered  into  a  league  for  mutual  defence.  They 
were  called  Hanse  towns.  They  made  themselves  very  rich 
and  powerful.  Edward  L  of  England  allowed  them  great 
privileges  in  trade,  which  were,  however,  curtailed  under 
Edward  VI. 

18.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  another  blow  was  ^tcwsik^i^ 
their  commerce ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  tToiey  \>ec»xaa  ^c^  tocKSiasS<^^ 
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that  the  gofeminaDts  of  Mnreral  stete  eateredinto  a  iMgya 
agamsfe  tbem,  nrliioh  reBidtod  m  thor  power  being  wmkmti 
and  finally  rank,  in  1662. 

19.  About  the  year  1261,  lire  find  Fbranoe  xuingitto 
noticeyinacomnienialpomtof/view.  Its  trade  was  immoMB^ 
and  its  fiibrios  beaatifbl  and  oostfy.  The  msfdbMata  wammd 
great  iroalth,  and  became  the  banken  of  all  Emtqpe.  nil 
state  of  splendour  continned  ibr  oentnries.  .'. ;) 

20.  Flanders  was  £br  some  time  the  seat  of  the  prindpl 
manufactories  of  Enrope.  As  fiur  back  as  the  year  960|  wi 
find  the  Flemish  trading  to  great  advantage*  Ibi  1258»  Asf 
were  fiunous  for  their  linens,  and  thej  eontmned  eminetatir 
their  manu&otures  till  1584,  when  Antwerp  was  destroysd 
by  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  her  fine  manufactures  were  dispersed  among 
other  nations. 

21.  Hitherto  the  trade  with  India  had  been  carried  on  bj 
caravans :  but  in  1497,  a  passage  being  found  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  way  was  now  open  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
In  the  year  1500,  the  Portuguese  began  to  make  settlements 
in  Africa,  and,  soon  afier,  Portugal  became  the  centre  ef 
commerce,  till  1580,  when  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  the 
king  of  Spain. 

22.  From  the  reign  of  John,  in  1216,  to  1317,  conmieree 
Nourished  in  England.  But  at  that  time,  quarrels  between 
the  Englisli  and  "P\em\!^  "^«t^  ^  ^^^^^'^saj^viSI  commercial 
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intercourse  was  suspended.  In  1331,  it  was  again  revived 
under  Edward  HI.  who  introduced  the  manu&cture  of 
woollen  cloth. 

23.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  the  Eeformation  was  of 
great  service  to  commerce,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
a  trade  was  entered  into  with  Russia.  Queen  Elizabeth 
greatly  encouraged  commerce.  She  formed  several  trading 
companies,  one  to  Bussia,  and  another  to  Turkey  and  the 
Levant.  The  East  India  Company  began  during  her  reign, 
in  1600. 

24.  As  for  the  commerce  of  America,  after  independence 
was  declared,  the  commercial  resources  of  that  country  began 
to  develop  themselves.  Their  ships  penetrated  to  the  most 
distant  seas,  and  brought  home  with  them  the  produce  of 
every  clime.  Their  commercial  prosperity  is  now  established 
on  a  firm  basis. 

Questions.— 1.  What  is  the  first  mention  made  of  trade?    2.  What 
of  Egypt?    Its  commerce?    8.  What  of  Tyre  and  Sidon?   4.  What  of 
the  Phoenicians?    Cadiz?    5.  What  encouragement  did  Solomon  giye  to 
commerce?     6.  What  of  Carthage?     Corinth?     7.  What  of  Tyre?    8. 
What  of  the  Phoenicians?    Athens?    Sparta?    9.  What  of  Alexander  ? 
10.  How  was  commerce  destroyed  ?    ll.What  did  the  Komans  do  in  fayonr 
of  commerce?     12.  What  of  commerce  under  Theodoric?     In 'the 
East?    Persia?    13.  What  of  Venice  ?    Pisa?    Genoa?    14.  What  of  the 
rise  of  commerce  in  England ?    15.  What  of  the  Crusades?    16.  What  of 
the  loadstone?    17.  What  of  the  Hanse  towns?    19.  What  of  Florence? 
20.  What  of  the  commerce  of  Flanders?    What  destroyed  it?    21.Wes^ 
of  Trade  in  India?    In  Portugal?    22.  ^hat  oi  <iQmix\ftx^^\sv'^^^^5a2DSi!\ 
23.  What  queen  gave  great  encouragemeiLt  to  coixmi^^^*^*   ^i^.^'^'^a^^  ^ 
commerce  in  America  ? 
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Chap.  CC. — Genekal  Views  coniinved. 


1.  Tin;  earliest  account  we  Lave  of  the  existence  of  painting 
ia  in  the  reign  of  Minus,  about  2000  B.C.  Egypt  was  de- 
cidedly the  birth-place  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  though  but 
few  of  its'paintings  remain,  and  their  date  ia  uncertain.  The 
Greeks  were  very  little  advanced  in  the  art  of  painting  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 

2.  The  first  important  fact  in  the  history  of  painting  is, 
that  about  700  years  b.c.  a  king  of  Lydia  purchased  a  picture 
of  a  Greek  artist,  and  paid  him  its  weight  in  gold.  In  the 
year  400,  Zeuxia  introduced  a  new  style  of  painting  into  I 
Greece,  and  at  this  period  much  progress  was  made  in  the  | 
art.  About  the  year  328  B.C.  Apellea  commenced  a  naff 
era  in  painting,  and  manj  distinguished  painters  were  hi) 
contemporaries. 

3.  Before  Greece  was  token  by  the  Romans,  the  art  of 
painting  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfectioo;  btit  at 
that  time,  the  spirit  which  had  animated  her  art£  bad  departed,.  , 
and  with  her  liberty  her  arta  perished. 

4.  The  first  name  worthy  of  record  in  the  annals  of  Italian 
painting  is  Cimabue,  a  native  of  Florence,  who  painted  in 
fresco,  A.D.  1300.  In  1445,  Leonardo  da  Vuici  was  born  at 
Florence.  Many  subsequent  painters  are  indebted  to  this 
great  artist  for  ^U  \iQ^TCi^«iawi'i&  \ii.  ■&»  «ta.  Dming  his 
time  the  use  of  oa  in  ijKmfias.'t.^  a»«s«^ 
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5.  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  bom  in  the  year  1474. 
He  erected  an  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Flo- 
rence, and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Florentine 
school.  Raphael,  bom  1483,  was  the  founder  of  the  Eoman 
school.  Titian,  bom  1477,  was  the  founder  of  the  Venetian 
school.  Correggio,  bom  1494,  founded  the  Lombard  school. 
The  establishment  of  these  four  schools  embraces  the  golden 
era  of  painting. 

6.  The  French,  Flemish,  Germans,  and  English,  have  all 
produced  excellent  painters,  but  none  equal  to  the  best 
masters  of  Italy.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil,  must  visit  the  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples. 

7.  The  antiquity  of  sculpture  is  proved  by  reference  to  the 
Bible.  In  the  book  of  Exodus,  we  read  of  Laban's  images, 
of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron,  and  of  the  statues  of  the 
cherubim.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  first  carved 
figures  of  animals  in  stone. 

8.  Almost  all  the  sculpture  of  Egypt  was  employed  for 
sacred  purposes;  it  was  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The 
pyramids,  colossal  statues,  and  sphynx,  are  gigantic  works 
of  art,  and  strike  those  who  behold  them  with  astonishment. 
The  eras  of  Egyptian  sculpture  extend  through  the  dominion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Under  the  latter,  much  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  art. 

9.  Hindoo  Bculpture  strongly  teaeifiiVAj^  ^SosaX*  ^^  Is^^i'v^ 
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but  is  generally  inferior.  Cliinese  sculpture  also  slighlly 
resembles  the  Egyptian.  Deedalus  may  be  considered  tbe 
first  sculptor  in  Greece,  a^  before  liis  time  the  attempts  at  the 
art  were  rudo  aod  imperfect,  though  there  were  schools  esta- 
blished at  SicyoQ,  Egina,  Corinth,  and  Athoos.  Dxd^ua 
was  born  1234  B.C.  He  formed  something  like  a  school  of 
sculpture  at  Athens.  Tlie  first  statues  were  made  of  wood, 
aud  metal  was  also  used  in  many  cases  for  sculpture. 

10.  About  G46  B.C.  statues  in  marble  were  executed;  and 
a  school  called  the  Chian  school,  was  founded  by  Malas,  in 
Greece.     The  marble  was  procured  from  the  looiao  islands,    I 
where  a  school  was  established,  called  the  Ionian  acfaooL    Id    | 
517  B.C.  great  improvements  were  introduced  ia  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  marble. 

11.  Afier  the  battle  of  Marathon,  400  B.C.,  sculpturt 
flourished,  and  the  schoola  produced  many  eminent  artitts. 
among  whom  was  Phidias.  lie  executed  statues  in  bronze, 
marble,  and  a  composition  mostly  of  ivory.  His  works  were 
numerous  and  splendid,  and  he  stands  without  a  rival  among 
the  ancient  masters. 

12.  From  this  period  till  the  fall  of  Greece,  many  eminent 
sculptors  appeared,  but  afler  tjie  death  of  Alexander,  the  arts 
began  to  decline,  and  continued  in  this  state  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  when  Greece  became  a  Roman  province. 

J  3.  Italian   BCuVyitaTe  taa.-^  V*  *Uvided  into  two   disiinri 
elaasm,  the  Etruscan  ami  t'Bsi  "^Mnuisi.   "Tua  ?r:^\i«9,  ven 
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ostly  Qreeks,  as  the  Romans  possessed  only  sufficient  know- 
dge  to  value  the  genius  of  others.  After  Constantine  died, 
le  annals  of  ancient  art  may  be  considered  as  closed. 

14.  Schools  for  sculpture  were  formed  in  Italy  in  the 
eventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
lirteenth,  a  school  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Pisano,  a  native 
*  Pisa.  Before  the  close  of  the  next  century,  sculpture  was 
iccessfuUy  practised  throughout  Italy.  It  has  made  little 
*ogress  in  other  countries,  but  has  risen  to  great  perfection 

the  schools  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

15.  According  to  Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  La-> 
ech,  played  on  musical  instruments,  even  before  the  deluge, 
t  a  later  period  we  find  mention  made  of  the  harp,  the 
umpet,  and  the  drum.  The  oldest  song  is  that  which 
'iriam  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Music  reached 
}  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of 
avid  and  Solomon. 

1 6.  The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the  art  of  niusic 
3m  Lydia  and  Arabia.  But  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  century 
c.  that  much  of  the  science  of  music  was  understood, 
ibus,  a  Greek,  who  lived  about  546  B.C.,  wrote  something 
i  the  theory  of  music.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Damon  is 
id  to  have  been  a  distinguished  teacher  of  music. 

17.  In  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  many  improvements 
music  were  made;  these  philoso^lvfix^  <iatL«sSiMcvfiL^^as»ss5^ 

eful  asf  a  means  of  education.     At  t\i^  \axxi"^  ^"^  fe;^Ks»sy^^^> 
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ArJslosenus  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  on  music.  He 
compoEed  luany  treatises,  and  made  maa7  great  cltaDgea  and 
improvements.  Ho  introduced  the  chroraatic  scale.  We  have, 
on  the  whole,  but  little  light  on  the  subject  of  the  nausic  of 
the  ancients,  as  the  existing  writings  arc  very  obscui-e  and 
unintelligible. 

IS.  The  Komans  seem  to  have  received  their  sacred  mn^ 
from  the  Etruscans,  and  their  warlike  music  from  the  Gre^ 
Stringed  instruments  were  introduced  into  Rome,  186  B.C. 
Under  Nero,  music  was  cultivated  aa  a  luxury.  Ailer  his 
death,  five  hundred  singers  and  musidftns  were  dismissed. 

19,  In  the  middle  ages,  the  progress  of  music  was  pro- 
moted by  its  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  and 
education  was  not  thought  complete  without  some  knowledge 
of  music.  Guido  of  Arezzo  made  great  improvements  in 
tho  manner  of  writing  the  notes  in  music,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  still  further  improvement  was  made  by  Johannes  de 
Muaia. 

20,  At  tlie  same  period  music  wa^  treated  scientilically  in 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain.  The  invention  of  the 
opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  contributed  to 
the  variety  and  splendour  of  modern  vocal  music,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  immense  improvements  in 
musical  instruments. 

21.   The  merit  o?  ftia  aiNMiiasmetit  of  vocal  music  i^ 
claimed  hy  the  Italiana  ■,  tiaA  oi  ^iflWs«Kv«m\A.  ^sm^-i.  Vj  the 
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Germans  and  French.  The  English  have  been  great  pa- 
trons of  musical  talent,  but  have  produced  few  celebrated 
composers. 

Questions.— 1.  What  are  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  paintmg? 
What  of  Egypt?  Greece?  2.  What  of  the  king  of  Lydia?  Zeuxis? 
Apelles  ?  3.  What  of  paintmg  in  Greece  ?  4.  What  of  Cunabue  ?  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci?  6.  What  of  Angelo?  Raphael?  Titian?  Correggio? 
6.  What  of  painters  in  other  countries?  7.  What  of  sculpture?  What 
do  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  ?  8.  What  of  Egyptian  sculpture  ?  Roman  ? 
9.  What  of  Hindoo  sculpture?  Chinese?  What  of  Daedalus?  10.  What 
oftheChian  school?  What  of  the  Ionian  school?  11.  What  of  Phidias  ? 
12.  When  did  the  arts  begin  to  decline  in  Greece?  13.  What  of  Italian 
sculpture?  What  of  the  art  after  Constantino?  14.  What  of  Nicholas 
Pisano?  What  of  sculpture?  16.  What  of  Jubal?  What  of  Miriam's 
song?  Music  among  the  Hebrews?  16.  What  of  the  music  of  the 
Greeks?  What  of  Labus?  Damon?  17.  What  of  Plato  and  Aristotle? 
Aristoxenus?  18.  What  of  the  Roman  music?  19.  What  of  music  in 
the  middle  ages?  Who  made  improvements  in  music?  20.  What  of 
music  in  other  countries ?  What  of  the  opera?  Musical  instruments? 
21 .  What  of  vocal  music  ?    Instrumental  music  ?    English  music  ? 


Chap.  CCI. — General  Views  continued. 

OKIGIN  AND  PSOOBESS  OF  YABIOUS  ABTS. 

1. 1  HAVE  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  government,  of  architecture,  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, painting,  sculpture,  and  music;  but  there  are  still 
many  things  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  vix^dftx^^^ss^^ 
the  manners,  customs,  feelings,  and  o^\s\\o\i^  <i^  xcas^^^^^sii^  ^s^ 
forwer  ages. 
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3.  When  ^ou  read  of  sach  a  great  man  as  Julius  CiEtetfi 
and  know  that  he  had  immense  wealth  at  his  command, 
j'ou  might  imagine  that  he  rode  in  a  beautiful  coach,  wore 
a  fine  beaver  haf,  silk  atockinga,  leather  shoes,  with  silver 
huckie^,  and  that  he  canied  a  splendid  gold  watch  in  Ms 
pocket. 

3.  But  you  must  remember  that  no  euch  things  as  coaches, 
hats,  stockings,  shoes,  buckles,  or  watches,  were  invented  til! 
long  after  the  time  of  Julius  C»sar.  Tlie  trutli  is,  that  br 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  articles  of  furniture  and  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  have  been  invented  within  the  last  five 
buodred  yeara,  I  will  endoavour  to  give  f  ou  Bame  titUe  »de> 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  various  inventiong  which  enM- 
tially  contribute  to  our  comfort  aod  convenience. 

4.  You  know  that  all  edge-tools,  such  as  knives,  hatchelai 
axes,  planes,  &c.,  now  used  for  cutting  and  shaping  wood,  are 
made  of  steel,  which  is  a  preparation  of  iron.  Yet  it  appean 
probable,  although  iron  is  mentioned  as  being  known  before 
the  deluge,  that  the  use  of  it  was  afterwards  losL 

5.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that'the  ancient  nation 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  destitute  of  iS 
those  convenient  edge-tools  now  so  common  among  us.  la 
lieu  of  these,  the  ancient^  used  sharp  stones,  flints,  hrans, 
bones,  and  oiher  things. 

6.  BntitUB8i4^ii»tH<i'iv'»'»&*f®ws^«!«ft.Vjtiiabunungrf 
Mount  Ida,inCret*,i*»^^*^*1«»^^^'^'^'^'^-  ^-V^^iF^rta.. 
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that  it  was  in  use  for  various  instruments,  among  the  more 
civilized  nations,  not  long  after  this  period.  Among  the 
Bomans,  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  iron  was 
used  for  chains,  locks,  axes,  hoes,  spades,  and  other  tools. 

7.  But  fine  cutlery,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  was  not  known 
till  hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  Knives  for  the  table  were 
not  made  in  England  tiU  about  1500.  Forks  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  are  not  in  use  even  now 
among  the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  some  other  eastern  nations. 
Razors  appear  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  they  were  probably  not  of  steel 
till  long  after. 

8.  The  weaving  of  wooUen  and  linen  cloth  was  practised  in 
very  early  times.  The  ladies  of  Rome  paid  great  attention  to 
these  arts.  Silk  was  manufactured  in  Persia  several  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  in  Tyre  and  Constan- 
tinople. In  later  times,  the  art  of  making  silk  fabrics  passed 
into  Italy,  France,  and  other  countries. 

9.  Cotton  &brics  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  India  had  the  art  of  calico-printing  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

10.  The  first  houses  of  mankind  were  made  of  wood,  stone, 
clay,  and  various  other  substances;  they  were,  however,  low, 
rough,  and  inconvenient.     As  the  arts  advanced,  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  dwellings.     But  even  so  late  aa  tlsA. 
time  of  Nero,  almost  all  the  liouse^  oi  "B^m^  ^^^^  \s^sS^  ^ 
wood;  and  when  the  city  was  set  oiifc^^yj  ox^^s^^'^^ 
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historiaos  say,  of  that  cruel  emperor,  threc-fourtts  i 
consequently  burnt  to  the  ground. 

11.  The  houses  of  the  rich  had  small  windowa  of  f 
sparent  st«ne,  horn,  or  other  substances,  but  moat  of  the 
dwellings  had  no  other  windowe  than  email  holes  in  the  wnUi 
to  adroit  light  and  air.  Glass  tvindows  were  not  introduced 
till  the  fifth  century  after  Chriat. 

12.  Chimneys  were  not  in  uao  till  the  twelfth  centnry. 
Before  this,  the  smoke  escaped  through  an  opening  in  the 
roof.  It  was,  however,  very  troublesome,  and  we  have  reasaa 
to  suppose  that  even  Alexander  and  Ctesar  often  had  their 
eyes  almost  put  out  with  it.  As  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
three-fonrth  of  the  houses  in  England  were  destitute  of 
chimneys. 

13.  These  few  remarks  will  show  you  that  tlie  world  pre- 
aenta  a  very  different  state  of  tliingg  now  from  what  it  did 
formerly.  The  poorest  person  now  enjoys  a  multitude  of 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  which  C«esar,  with  aU 
his  wealth,  did  not  possess. 

14.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  improvementa  of  modem 
limes  is  that  of  the  steam-engine.  This  contrivance  ia  now 
made  to  do  the  work  which  millions  of  men  could  not  have 
done  before.  It  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles.  Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  employed  to  drive 
vessels  over  the  water,  and  to  impel  carriages  upon  railroad 

With  immense  speei. 
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in  Hindostan.  The  Hindoos  looked  at  the  huge  vessel 
ploughing  through  the  waves,  and  spojating  forth  fire  and 
smoke,  with  great  astonishment. 

16.  One  of  them  remarked  upon  the  occasion  as  follows : 
^'Man  is  one  curious  thing:  he  ciatch  elephant,  make  him 
work;  he  catch  camel,  make  him  work;  he  catch  wind,  make 
him  work  the  big  ship;  he  catch  water,  make  him  work  the 
mill ;  now  he  catch  fire,  make  him  work  the  steam-boat!" 

Questions.— 2.  What  might  you  imagme  of  Julius  Csesar?  3.  What 
articles  were  unknown  till  after  his  time?  What  have  been  invented 
within  the  last  five  hundred  years?  4.  What  can  you  say  of  iron?  6. 
What  did  the  ancients  use  instead  of  iron  ?  6.  When  was  iron  said  to  be 
discovered?  What  is  probable?  What  of  iron  among  the  Romans?  7. 
What  of  fine  cutlery?  When  were  table  knives  first  in  use?  What  of 
forks?  Bazors.  8.  What  of  weaving?  Silk?  9.  What  of  cotton 
fi&brics?  Calico-printing?  10.  What  of  the  first  houses?  Those  in  the 
time  of  Nero?  11.  What  of  windows?  12.  What  of  chimneys?  Smoke? 
13.  What  of  the  present  state  of  the  world?  14.  What  of  the  steam- 
engine?  Its  various  uses?  15.  Relate  the  anecdote  of  the  steam-boat 
at  Calcutta. 


Chap.  CCII. — General  Views  continued, 

DATES  OF  DISCOVERIES  AND  XNYENTIONS. 

I  WILL  now  give  you  a  list  of  various  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, and  tell  you  their  dates.     When  you  read  tkia  Vi^^-^■V 
should  like  to  have  jou  tell  which.  o£  \Xveafe\jDMv^"^<5tOKssss^ 
212  the  time  ofJvIiuB  Ccesar,  which  in  \\ie  l\xfi.^  ^^  Q,^x^»^5SJDJ^^'^'* 
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wliicli  in  the  time  of  CbarlemngiiG,  and  which  in  the  time  ii( 
LouIbXIV. 

Fiiti  pyramid  began  about SDK 

Bridf -making  knomi Wt 

Money  fii'at  mentioned  In  OeneHiB  xxi. — in  uae       ....  186a 

Letters  invented  by  Memmon,  an  Egyptian ISSS 

Alphabetical  writing  first  introduoed  into  Europe         .                .  illH 

Tlic  first  aliip  geen  in  Greece  arriyed  in  Rbodee  from  Egypt        .  IM 

Bona  of  wood  and  melol,  shields,  swords,  apesFB,  battle-axes, 

helmeta,  coata   of  roail,  chariots,  sickles,  ploaghs,  yokes, 

slatneE,   temples,   outals,   Iron-vorking,   hand -millEtones, 

gilding,  aod  perfumery  known,  about U(B 

Iron  discoTered  by  the  bomine  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete          .       ,  130) 

'Weights  and  messurea  invented 8M 

Carving  in  marble  invented m1 

The  gnme  of  oheas  invented SM 

Comedy  first  acted  in  Athens  on  a  scaffold SlQ 

Bellow)  invented SSI 

Malt  liquor  used  in  Europe 150 

First  private  Ixbrary,  belonging  to  Aristotle 331 

Wrought  silk  brought  from  Peraia  to  Greece ,336 

Silver  coined  at  Rome 26B 

Water  clacks  used  in  R«mo US 

Bliatcr-plastors  invented 60 

OIbbs  known  to  the  Romana St 

Orist-mills  invented  in  Ireland 214 

Hour-glass  inveoteil  in  Aleiandria .       ,       ,       .        .        .        .  20i 

Saddles  in  use  about tOO 

Bells  inveuled  by  Psulinua,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania     .       .  *W 

Gloss  for  windowa  6ifil  uae4 ISO 

Shoeing  of  liorsesinlroaiCQi «1 

Stirrupe  first  used,  a'^*^         ■ '    '** 
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'-mills  for  grinding  invented  by  Belisarius    .       .    <  .       •  555 

for  writing  first  made  from  quills 636 

ing  of  stone  first  introduced  into  England     ....  670 

ms  invented  by  King  Alfred  . 890 

metical  figures  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia    .  991 

stone  bridge  built  in  England 1087 

first  made  of  cotton 1100 

;es  for  education  first  established  in  Paris     ....  1215 

first  made  in  England 1268 

ifying  glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon         ....  1260 

nills  invented 1299 

icles  invented  by  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa        ....  129d 

Qg-glasses  made  only  at  Venice 1300. 

Dwder  invented 1380 

»n  invented  about 1840 

ng  in  oils  invented  by  John  Van  Eyk 1362 

invented  in  France         .  " 1380 

in  use  about 1400 

nvented  at  Paris 1404 

3ts  first  used  in  France -   1414 

first  made  from  linen  rags .  1417 

s  invented 1425 

ving  for  printing  on  paper  first  known 1428 

ng  invented  by  Faust     ...       .       .       .       .       .       .  1441 

in  Bible,  the  first  book  printed  from  type     ....  1460 

icity  discovered 1467 

lacs  first  published  in  Germany 1470 

s  and  watches  invented 1477 

:n  canals  first  made  in  Italy 1481 

CO  first  discovered  in  St.  Domingo 1496 

ing  introduced  into  England \Siifc. 

late  introduced  into  Europe  from  M.«2i<(^     ,        *        .  •     ^*^aSs^ 

mg'Wheel  inreDted  at  Brunswiok  .        .        .        *        *  *        ^^j*5> 
15  Srst  made  in  England  by  a  native  otlnkdaa* 
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Stockings  of  silk  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France       .       .       .  1547 

Knitting  stockings  first  invented  in  Spain 1650 

Circulation  of  the  blood  first  published 1668 

Fans  first  used  in  England 1572 

Coaches  first  introduced  into  England 1560 

Bombs  first  invented  at  Venloo       .       .       .       •        .        .        .  1688 

Telescopes  invented  in  Oermany 1599 

Tea  first  brought  into  England  from  China 1691 

Coining  with  a  die  first  practised 1^7 

Thermometers  first  invented  by  Drebel,  a  Dutchman    .        .        .  1G20 

Microscopes  first  used 1621 

Coffee  first  brought  into  England    .       .       *       .        .        .        .  1611 

Air-guns  invented 1646 

Railroads  first  used  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne     ....  1660 

Air-pumps  invented 1654 

Clocks  with  pendulums  invented  about 1666 

Chain -shot  invented  by  Admiral  de  Witt 16(50 

Knives  not  made  in  England  till 1663 

First  idea  of  a  steam-engine  given  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  .  ltH3 

lire-engines  invented .  1603 

Barometers  invented 1070 

Guineas  coined  in  England  from  gold  brought  from  Guinea  .  1073 

Buckles  invented  about 1080 

Telegraphs  invented lijt'l 

Copper  money  first  coined  in  England    ......  lOSl^ 

Steam-engine  first  constructed  by  Savory 1('>.) 

Prussian  blue  discovered  at  Berlin 17' 4 

First  newspaper  in  America  printed  in  Boston       ....  17l>4 

Stereotype  printing  invented  at  Edinburgh 172") 

First  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  France 17S.^ 

Sanday  schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  England         .        ,  17S1 

Animal  electricity  d\scoveTeOL\i^  C^?;\n?lv>:\ 17'.H) 

Xitliographic  engravms  m^eul^vVX^i  '^evv^'lOA^-t,  -^.^^-^^^^  .       ,  17!Ki 

First  steam-boat  succeedeaL'm^oWmvi ^^'^ 
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)f  Leicester-square,  London,  paved  with  cast-iron        .       .  1817 

shine  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright  to  travel  without  horses  .  1821 

lotive  Engine  first  uFed  on  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  1830 

llectrical  Telegraph  invented  .......  1837 

daguerreotype  or  Sundrawing  discovered       .       ...       .  1838 

rt  of  Electroplating  discovered       ......  1840 

Percha  made  known  by  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie      .       .       .  1846 

jotton  invented  by  Professor  Schonbein        ....  1846 

Dform  first  administered         .       .       .       .       ,       .       .  1848 

rery  of  Gold  in  Australia  made  known  at  Sydney        .       .  1851 

^ery  of  rich  Gold  fields  in  Siberia 1863 

Steamers  brought  into  more  general  use     ....  1863 

Paper  perfected  and  used  in  printing  books        .       .       .  1864 

rery  of  Gold  in  British  Columbia 1858 

Eastern  steamer  launched 1868 

rmstrong  Gun  invented 1869 

ictoria  Bridge  in  Canada  opened 1869 

^ery  of  a  rich  Gold  field  at  Toloom,  New  South  Wales  .       .  1869 
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Bsvona, 

,     Belpuai, 

BraiO. 

Brunswiok,     .    .    .    . 

China 

Ucnmnrk,  Holstcin, 

Egypt, 

France, 

Great  Bribun,     .    .    . 

Greece 

HanoTer 

Hayti 

HeesB  Caasel 

Hes.'je  Diirmitodt,    .    . 
Hess*  Hombarg,  .    .    . 

Holland 

MecMeDburg  Strelil:, . 

Modenit, 

Moroww 

Naples  and  Sicilf,   .    . 

Oldenburg,     .    .    .    . 

I'arma, 

Persia, 

Popedom,    .    .    .    - 

Portugal 

Prussia, 


Pedro  n 

AuguBtua  Louia  William, 

foe  Hiog 

Frederick  VU 

Abbn£  Fosha, 

Ijouia  NiLpoleoD 


April  24. 

March  21, 

July  21, 

April  7. : 

April  26, 

Feb  25,  low, 

Jaa.  -JO,  IStS. 


Frederielt  Willima  I ,   ,    , 

Louia  IIL, 

Ferdinnna  Henry  Fredorio, 

WaiiamUI., 

George  V., 


Noyem.ai.  IM7. 
June  la  leitL 
Sept  7,  -im. 
March  17,  IStf- 
Nosem,  tl.  1816. 


Abd-el -Rahman,  .    .    . 

FraneiE  IL 

Adolphns 

Paul  Freiierio  Augustus „j       _,,  ,i_ 

¥eTdinB,uc)  Charles,  .    .    .      March  11.  IB^ 

\Y\\ib\'X.., \4«Mi    vijpiii 
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Countries. 


»ubUc,  United  States, 

tsia, 

iinia, 

ony, 

e  Coburg 

e  Weimar, .    .    .    , 

m, 

sden  and  Norway,  . 
tzerland,    .... 

key, 

canjr, 

)  Sicilies,    .... 
rtemberg,  .... 


Titles  of  Rulers. 


James  Buchanan,  President 

Alexander  II., 

Victor  Emanuel  XL,      .    . 

John, 

Ernest  II., 

Alexander, 

Maria  Isabella,  II.,  .    .    . 

Charles  XV., 

M.  Herosee,  President, 
Abdul  Med j  id,     .... 

Ferdinand  II.,      .... 
William  I..  .....    . 


Date  of  Accessioiu 


March 

March 

March 

August 

Jan. 

July 

Sept. 


4, 1867. 

2,1866. 
23, 1849. 

9, 1864. 
29,1844. 

8,1863. 

29,1833. 

1869. 


July       1, 1839. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
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